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TO MY FLATTERING FRIENDS, 

Who have urged me to gather into a volume these 

articles, published in magazines during the last half 

century, saying that they have found them suggestive 

and heart awakening. I omit some articles which 

were not completed, but which may possibly appear 

in a subsequent volume completed, together with other 

articles not yet published, if the reception of this 

volume by the public shall give me courage. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Sbptbmbbr, 1886. 






LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON. 



September 12. — To-day is the anniversary of the 
death of Washington Allston. 

I wish to recall the last evening I spent with him, 
about three weeks before he died. I would fain sug- 
gest to others to gather, before it is too late, their 
reminiscences of those immortal conversations which 
so many have had with one whose every conversation 
had the beauty of a work of art, though it was always 
the unaffected and spontaneous outflow of a nature in 
which no faculty had been left to grow rank, but all 
were cultivated harmoniously and faithfully. 

I can tell some of the things he said that evening, 
I think, nearly in his own words ; but who could con- 
vey the impressions of grace, tenderness, earnestness, 
courtesy, sympathy, that add their enchantments to my 
recollections? Only those can understand it who have 
themselves been under the spell. 

In the course of the evening he had brought out of 
an old portfolio a dozen little Indian ink sketches, — 
studies for pictures, made in the last century, some of 
which he had painted, and some he yet purposed to 
paint. 
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I have enough sketches," he said ; " indeed, I have 
work enough planned out in my studio for a hundred 
years to come. Were I rich, I would open a school, 
as the old Italian artists did, and sketch and finish * 

only, leaving my students to do the rest of the work ; 

under my direction." 

" Let me tell that in Boston," I answered, " and all 
the money needed to set such a school into operation 
would be raised and put at your command in a month." 

He shook his head, and replied, " I said, * If I were 
rich,' not if Boston were rich." 

" But," I persisted, " Boston is liberal when a great 
object is presented, and students would so gladly pay." 

He smiled, but still shook his head. "There is 
much genius in this country, especially for color ; and 
Morse's drawing-school in New York is quite a good 
drawing-school," he added, dismissing the subject. 

We returned to the sketches. I looked over them 
with admiring eyes, and thought / could, perhaps, pos- 
sess an AUston in this humbler form. He, perhaps, 
divined my thought, for he silently took one of the 
sketches, and, putting his name and date of the sketch 
(1797) upon the back of it, handed it to me. It is a 
man in the modern unpicturesque costume, with a hat 
on, sitting upon a bank, and that is all. But it is 
markedly an AUston^ from which it may be seen that it 
is the management of the light and shade, and a cer- 
tain delicacy of manipulation which characterize him, 
for here is no color, that element in which the Italians 
acknowledged him to be a rival of Titian, whom he 
loved as a master. I was much surprised to find he 
could express himself at all without it. It proves what 
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he always used to say, "Drawing is the first thing, 
drawing is the second thing, drawing is the third thing." 

He used also to recommend moulding. He said he 
had disciplined his own eye a great deal by moulding. 
Sometimes, in drawing groups, he wished to put a foot 
or hand in a certain position, and he moulded it, 
draped it, and arranged the light to copy it on his can- 
vas. He thought it was good for an artist to keep a 
tub of clay at hand, wet, and ready for use in this way. 
A friend of mine, who kept a child*s school, hearing 
him say this, put a trough of clay in the corner of the 
school-room, and some pretty, simple models of hands, 
arms, feet, animals, and vases on a shelf over it, and 
allowed her pupils to amuse themselves, in the intervals 
of A B C, with moulding. One sculptor was the result 
of this plan, while it proved a charming means of dis- 
ciplining the school to order and silence ; for no word 
. was allowed to be spoken at the trough, and it was 
made a reward and privilege to go to it. 

In looking over the sketches Allston said many 
things about design, and spoke of Spenser as an inex- 
haustible source for the ideal artist. He had taken 
several subjects from the "Faerie Queene," and he 
wanted to take many more. 

In considering the exquisite scenes perpetually pre- 
sented in that poem, and their depth of spiritual mean- 
ing, I suggested the moment when the helmet falls 
from the head of Britomartis, and Sir Artigal's career 
of victory being turned into defeat by the dazzling 
vision of her blushing beauty, he kneels to the cham- 
pion of Chastity. I told Allston I had my models of 
the two figures, whom I warmly wished he might see. 
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The lady, beautiful, of majestic form, and yet buoyed 
up into the lightness of a vision by her joyous and 
spirituelle maidenhood, with blue eyes full of life, and 
upper lip slightly curled with that expression of deli- 
cate scorn which is the result of a lively mind, but 
without one particle of malice ; a brow on which all 
the virtues sat, and meshes of golden hair curling 
round her face, in which all the loves played hide-and- 
seek, and nearly reaching, but not quite touching her 
shoulders. The gentleman, tall and slender, with a 
military air of ease ; black eyes ; hair that grew as if 
he were of the race of long-haired kings ; and a pale 
face, through which his intellectual soul shone, like a 
light through an alabaster vase, giving to the severe 
and delicate features an expression of fiery power 
worthy to be kindled in the service of Truth and Jus- 
tice only, for it seemed to borrow nothing from the 
material body, over which the spirit had absolute 
mastery, 

Allston was charmed with my description, and said 
he should be glad to see such beings with his own eyes, 
as well as through my imagination. I said no, I was 
telling him, not of the creation of my imagination, but 
of what was visible to the senses. 

"In a certain strict sense," said he, "imagination 
does not create, it only sees the spiritual creations of 
God. It was not your senses, but your imagination, 
that saw what you have described to me ; but the visual 
object was unquestionably there. It can be transferred 
to the canvas, so as to satisfy you, however, only if the 
painter sees what transcended your senses." 

" Then you think you would do it better, perhaps, if 
you do not see them ? " 
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"That does not follow," he replied; "for I knoW 
you have eyes, as well as imagination. A model helps, 
not hinders, the artist who knows how to use it. But 
the object of sense must be his servant, not his master. 
This is the secret of ideal art. He is not the greatest, 
who, like some of the Germai^s that I have seen, go 
out of nature after impossible forms to express their 
ideas." And here he murmured, in a recitative, which 
seemed like the breathings of a flute, the lines of his 
own poem, inscribed to Mrs. Jameson, — 

" Who loves thee, Nature, loves thee not apart 
From his own kind ; for in thy humblest work 
There lives an echo to some unborn thought, 
Akin to man, his Maker, or his lot. 

Nay, who has found not in his bosom lurk 
Some stranger feeling, far remote from earth, 
That still, through earthly things, awaits a birth ? ^ 

The youth of whom I had spoken was of rather rare 
metaphysical, inclining to the theologic, genius. He 
had written a little tract, which Allston had read, and 
allusion to this opened him into a field where he loved 
to expatiate no less than in the regions of fancy, — for 
he was more ideal than fanciful, and he was not used 
to confine himself to the region of ideality in reference 
to the expression of it by pictured forms merely. 

Allston was profoundly religious ; and with him, as 
with Michael Angelo, salvation was the ultimate art of 
humanity. But, unlike Michael Angelo, Allston sought 
the expression of the infinite form of human character 
to the last, without laying aside the fine arts, but, 
rather, by their instrumentality. 

I had never seen the artist when he revealed so 
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much of his personal experience of religion as on this 
evening. From the same divine region whence came 
those ideas of beauty which so importunately sought 
their appropriate forms in the regions of divinely 
created matter, yet redolent of their author, came no 
less importunate beckonings of the Divine Father to 
his child, making the latter realize all the more that 
his finite nature was a hinderance. It seemed to me 
that his sense of this hinderance was too bitter for the 
individual case. It was the sense of an evil deeper 
than all transgression. This love of the "perfect, 
good, and fair " was so intense and disinterested, that 
the necessary self-love showed, by the side of it, as a 
substantive pain, " long, obscure, and infinite." 

I cannot recall all the conversation, — at least, in its 
order. We spoke of that pang which the spirit of man i, 

experiences only by coming into the beatific vision, — 
of that remorse which has been characterized, by a 
kindred spirit, as not without its sweetness, — 

" The joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in pangs of remorse,"— y 

and he asked what these things signified. He said 

that when he was in England (either just before or just ^ 

after his residence in Italy, — I forget which it was), the 

question came to him, and " would not be put by," Is 

the memory our spiritual body 1 

We had just been speaking of Coleridge's story, in 
the " Biographia Literaria," of the " girl possessed 
with a learned devil," that he saw in Germany, to 
which I added several facts of an analogous nature 
that I had known personally, and which had tormented 
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me for months ; but I told him that at last I had con- 
soled myself with the thought that, unless the affections 
and will adopt the evil thoughts and recollections 
which constitute a part of memory, the latter must fall 
off, like the deciduous foliage of the pine-tree. 

" True," said he ; " but the affections themselves are 
too often corrupted, and assimilate to what they feed 
on. Can an evil thought ever come to act, unless it 
has suborned some affection? It is not the evil 
thoughts merely, but the evil affections combining 
with them, or out of which they grow, that make the 
spiritual body, which death sets free to a sleepless 
consciousness." 

"But does not Christ," said I, "in becoming an 
object of affection on account of the perfection which he 
manifested^ kindle our hearts to a pure flame, which 
burns up all that opposes it ? " 

" Ah, yes ! that is the solution," said he, " to recog- 
nize the divinity in Christ ; and this was revealed to 
me, — I say revealed to me, for I cannot call it any 
thing else. It was not spun out of my brain, I know. 
It was a dim, misty night in November that I was 
walking in London ; the fog enveloped the lamps, so 
that each looked like a huge bundle of cotton-wool ; 
the air was comfortless; my own spirit was even 
drearier than the outward scene ; a heavy weight was 
on my heart and in my brain. Then this question of 
memory and dread of imprisonment in my own self 
forever, with the sense that it would be a relief to get 
out of such a dungeon, even into the cold, raw, 
wretched November, were hardly living, but obscurely 
burrowing in my brain. Suddenly there came to me a 
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The human law ; a veritable man, 

A second Adam, who again began 

The human will ; that, to our nature joined, 

Obedience of that will should fulness find 

In His, the Infinite, Uncraving Mind 1 

** Oh, blessed truth 1 in my soul's need I feel 
In thee, alone, my ever-during weal. 
Yet who may hope to reach, or reached, abide, 
Unquenched of life, this awful mystery ; 
The sweat of blood, the nameless agony 
That wrought the final doom of sin and death, 
Which tumbled from his throne the Prince of Earth, 
And gave again to man a sinless birth. 
And breathed into his clay a sinless breath ? 

" No, not to me — of mortal mould — is given 
To scan the mystery which no eye in heaven, 
Attempered to all deepest things, may read. 
Yet who shall make me doubt the truth I need? 

" Then, down my soul, from the four furthest towers 
Of the four warring winds, call in thy powers 
Vagrant o*er earth, with all their reasoning pride. 
And here — beneath the cross — their madness hide. 
Down to its kindred dust here cast thy store 
Of learned ignorance, to rise no more ; 
For what may it avail thee, if to thee, 
When all of sense, like passing air, shall flee, 
If to thy dull, sealed ear come not the cry, 
* Where now, O Death ! thy sting ; O Grave I thy Victory ? * " 

In the long silence that followed this recitation, I 
felt as if I were in the "holy of holies " of his mind. 
We had risen into that* electric sphere which needs no 
words. This was proved to me when, in answer to my 
thought, which I certainly did not express in words, he 
went to a desk and took out a copy of the lines he had 
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just recited, and laid it before me. I read them over 
and over again, until I had them by heart. 

In the course of the evening I told him a long psy- 
chological biography of a young man whom I had 
known very intimately, who had lived — and nearly 
died — without any realizing sense of any relation be- 
tween Jesus Christ and his own soul. This had arisen, 
as I thought, from the false associations with the name 
of Jesus which he had had ; for he had the truly spir- 
itual longing to be clothed upon with immortality. 

Allston listened with the tenderest sympathy as I 
told him how, in the last days of this youth's life, I 
read to him Milton's " Paradise Lost," in the convic- 
tion that that splendid poem embodied the personal 
religious experience of the author; that the war in 
heaven was the struggle he had known in his own 
soul, where " one-third part " — no more — of his spir- 
itual nature had fallen, for a season, under the rebel 
rule of his own rampant individuality ; where, in vain, 
all the natural powers of the intellect, led by the ideal 
personated in Michael (whose very name means Idea of 
God), contended with selfish propensities, marshalled 
by a fallen will, originally created to be the highest 
archangel of the kingdom within ; and where the filial 
sentiment, God's first-begotten, going out of the bosom 
of the Father, and that alone, was found able to sweep 
the terrible array from the battle-field of the soul, — 
conquering, without the sign of visible contention, 
purely by the sheen of its "far-off coming." 

"All this," said I, "he understood intuitively, so 
true was his intellectual imagination ; and when we 
went on, in the story, to the place where the curse of 
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Adam is put into the mouth of Christ, he stopped me 
and said, * What does that mean ? Does it not sug- 
gest that it is the souFs keenest pang to find that it 
has been contending against Love in its rebellion, or 
neglecting Love in its vanity ? ' " 

"He touched the heart of the truth, then," said 
Allston, with an eager interest. " And did you go on 
further ? " 

" Yes," said I. " He was earnest to know what effect 
Milton wrought out in the human Adam ; for he said, 
now, for the first time, he thought that he saw into the 
secret of Christianity; and when I came to the part 
where Adam tells Eve that punishment was the last 
gift of grace, and proposes that they who had blas- 
phemed joy should accept sorrow, as the dear gift of a 
redeeming God, he said, with great satisfaction, * Yes, 
I understand that.* " 

" And how long did he live after this ? " said Allston. 

" Not long," said I. " It was the last thing read to 
him. But he was thenceforth peaceful. He had said 
many times during his sickness that he had lived for 
no purpose, to no accomplishment ; and it was myste- 
rious to him why he had lived at all. His youth had 
been sacrificed to gain a future of this world that was 
never to come, and had not educated him for the future 
of another. Making an application of Milton's doc- 
trine to himself, he said that his sin had been a pre- 
sumption upon lifcy founded on a feeling of physical 
strength. * And do you think,' I asked, * that to have 
lived twenty-five years in one mansion of the Father's 
house to no other purpose than to be able to enter 
another not presumptuous, — was worth living for, and 
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suffering all you have suffered ? ' After a long silence, 
as if he were inquiring into himself, he answered, 
deliberately, * Yes/ " 

The tears stood large in Allston's eyes, and even 
overflowed, as, with a smile like the morning sunshine, 
he said, " And he retained this peace ? " 

" Yes," said I. " He had feared the physical agony 
of death ; but, to the question asked him a little while 
before he died, by a friend who came in from a dis- 
tance, whether he had any such fears, he replied, * I 
have feared it ; but within the last twenty-four hours I 
have anticipated the end with a glow which reached 
even my body.* " 

" What a remarkable expression ! " said Allston, with 
an illuminated face ; and it struck me that, perhaps, 
with his fine organization, he himself had a physical 
shrinking from death ; and we diverged from the sub- 
ject of my dying friend to the general subject of death, 
and to the proofs that the departing soul is not alone 
in the trying hour; but that the spiritual world comes 
down to the borders of this, and takes the spirit into 
the bosom of Love at once. 

The necessary limits of this paper would not allow 
me to tell half the things actually said that memora- 
ble night, which I enjoyed so keenly that every word 
was recalled afterward, that I might, if possible, wring 
from it new meaning. I remember that many trains of 
thought were let fall, because I was to go again, so 
very soon, and should take them up again. Alas ! 

And yet, why should I say alas ! for this unfinished 
conversation, like so much else of the rarest and finest 
of this world's experience, and like his own Belshazzar, 
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is the pledge of immortality. Very precious is the 
recollection of his delightful collation of facts and 
words, testifying to the interaction of the two worlds, 
from the Hebrew and Christian books of prophetic 
inspiration ; also from the poets of the Christian liter- 
ature, — from dying saints, and the smiles of children, 
who always meet death so quietly and gladly. He was 
full of instances. 

We talked on till beyond the time when the more 
darkly superstitious tell us that the troubled spirits of 
the departed walk the earth ; perchance because, when 
on earth, in the body, they were not apt to peer, as he 
was now doing, into ** the dim delightfulness beyond." 

I was to leave early in the morning, and bade him 
farewell that night. It was, I thought, but an au revoir. 
I never parted with him with such a sense that I should 
soon see him again, and plunge deeper yet into that 
communion which seems to me to be part and lot of 
that with " the just made perfect." 

But when I looked on these features next, the spirit 
that brightened them, and whose parting footsteps yet 
consecrated them with beauty, "was above and be- 
yond I " 

Seldom have I felt, in a life of many years, the pang, 
the bFank of dreary pain, the sense of what Byron calls 
"obstruction's sway," that answered to the sudden 
announcement made to me, on my return from a short 
journey, — Allston is dead! 

I had a visit to him in prospect, planned on the 
memorable last evening, three weeks before. And I 
was to take with me the two friends of whom I then 
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had spoken, to sit, as it were, — one unconsciously, — 
for a study of the Artegal and Britomartis of Spenser's 
" Faerie Queene." 

At the same time that I was told he was gone, it was 
added that the funeral was to be strictly private, and 
I should never look even upon hi» mortal remains. 

But I felt that I must do so. That body which had 
radiated such beauty, — could not I even see that? I 
asked a relative, and was told that such was the 
wish of his brother-in-law, whose sensitive and reserved 
nature naturally sought seclusion for the dead. But I 
could not acquiesce, and at last my friend said, " If I 
felt as you do, that it would be even the least consola- 
tion to see his remains, I should take the responsibility 
to go." 

I seized the possible chance, and went. As I was 
passing the bridge between Boston and Cambridgeport, 
a chaise, pursuing the same direction, stopped, and a 
near relation of the family told me that Mrs. Allston 
wished all his friends to come. 

I went on. His body was not yet put into the coffin, 
and directions were given that I should be allowed 
some time alone in the room. I went in, and, lively 
as was my recollection of the beaming beauty of his 
living face, my first impression was of a greater and 
more impressive beauty of the lifeless form. 

How majestic that tall figure, as it lay there in his 
long, white robe I They had bent his arm, and his 
hand lay on his breast, and had fallen into the attitude 
of holding a pencil. It seemed as if a smile had just 
left his features, whose expression had but deepened 
into an awful depth of joy. Was it not the imprint of 
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the last earthly consciousness, as he looked into the 
life to come ? 

I recalled some of those last words that I had heard 
him utter, recounting the death experiences of which 
he had heard, and on which he was pondering. It 
seemed to me but a continuation of that conversation. 
What was he thinking now? Is he here? Does he 
know my thoughts? The idea was oppressive. I have 
since seen in Tennyson just what I felt : — 

" Do we, indeed, desire the dead 

Should still be near us, — at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ; 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 

** Shall he, for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame. 
See with clear eye some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love ? " 

But I could not get up to Tennyson's height of faith, 
though I did think, not feel, that I " wronged the grave 
with fears untrue," and reason told me " there must be 
wisdom with great Death," and that my friend was 
watching, if near me at all, — 

" With larger, other eyes than oars. 
To make allowance." 

I then became distressed to think that, in so grand a 
presence, I should think of myself at all. I felt I was 
not worthy to look upon that sight. 

Years after, a friend told me a story, out of "the 
memorable relations " of Swedenborg, whose fine mean- 
ing would have delivered me, had I known it then, from 
the distress of that conscious weakness. 
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Swedenborg says that once, when he was "in the 
spirit," he seemed to himself to be standing in the 
vicinity of a group of the disembodied, who, in one of 
the spheres of the spiritual world, were communicating 
upon the subject upon which his own mind was for the 
time intent ; and that, as he looked, he saw an indi- 
vidual, with thoughtful brow and folded arms, appear 
among them for a time, and walk round listening, and 
then disappear; and this happened more than once. 
He asked the one of the group who seemed to be his 
guide what this meant, and the reply was, " That is 
a spirit still inhabiting an earthly body; but, in his 
higher hours of meditation, he becomes visible to wj." 

I needed to realize that spiritual proximity has noth- 
ing to do with spatial relation, and that, just in pro- 
portion as I was unworthy, I was hidden from those 
" purer eyes than could behold iniquity," by the very 
law of the spiritual world. Thus relieved, I might have 
risen on the wing of prayer to that sweet presence. 

But the shadow of my own opacity lay across my 
way, and I felt myself, indeed, — 

"An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry." 

Arid before I had recovered my equilibrium, I was 
obliged to leave the room. 

The company assembled to the funeral ; and by and 
by the coffined dead was arranged for friends to go 
and take the last look. 

It is a fact that he looked in better health than often 
he had looked in life. Clevenger's bust of Allston 
was taken just after his recovery from a severe fit of 
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neuralgia, which was the only time Clevenger ever saw 
him. I saw him, also, at the same time, and can tes- 
tify that Clevenger, with his usual accuracy, madb 
an exact copy of his emaciated features as they then 
appeared. Therefore, the bust looks infinitely more 
as if he were dead than the real corpse did That 
particular disease of the heart of which he died does 
not emaciate the flesh. 

Again and again everybody went and looked, as if 
"the eyes could not be satisfied with seeing." New 
persons were arriving until the last moment. But at 
twilight the procession could be delayed no longer, and 
the fatal lid was closed. 

A prayer, full of the faith of immortality, was poured 
out at the house by the minister of the Congregational 
church in- Cambridge, where he attended. Allston was 
an Episcopalian by birth and education, and he had 
never formally left that branch of the Church, as he 
once told me ; but he attended the ministrations of a 
Congregation alist. 

The conversation with the friends, which transpired 
during the several hours before the funeral began, was 
a recounting of the conversation on the evening of his 
death. 

All his wife's family were at his house to spend 
the evening. He came in from his painting-room, at 
seven o'clock, more exhausted than usual. He was 
painting upon " Belshazzar's Feast," and this required 
a perpetual going up and down upon a ladder, as it 
was necessary to keep going to a distance, to see the 
effect of his work. But after the refreshment of a cup 
of tea he revived, and expressed, as was his wont, his 
hearty enjoyment in the presence of his friends. 
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Intercourse with Allston was always of a singular 
freshness. He was very retired in his habits^ and his 
hours of worky whether ¥rith the pencil or the pen, were 
always passed in absolute solitude ; also his hours of 
lassitude or weariness. But when he came into the 
company of even his most intimate friends, he was in 
full presence. He always went round and shook hands 
with each, in delighted recognition, and whenever he 
parted, even with members of the famDy, and for the 
night, it was done with so much sensibility that it would 
do well for the last time. 

It was so that night The conversation was very 
interesting, and ended with the subject of the perfect* 
ing of the character. As each parted for the night, 
there was a kind pressure of the hand, and a cordial 
expression of the enjoyment he had had in their com- 
pany, though most of them were to meet him again the 
next day. To his niece he talked latest; and when 
she rose to go, he rose, too, laid his hands upon her 
head, and said, " God bless you ! Go on to perfection, 
my child ! '' and, stooping, kissed her forehead. 

It was the last expression of his thought and feeling. 
He proposed to sit up and write, and they all left him. 
He took out his portfolio, but a faint feeling seized 
him, and he went to his wife's chaniber and asked her 
for a draught of vinegar and water, which, on a former 
occasion, had relieved the same unpleasant feeling. 
She came down stairs with him to procure it, and he 
sat at the table while she was preparing it. When she 
brought it to him, she thought his attitude singular. 
She passed her arm round him, and his head fell upon 
her shoulder heavily. She called out in a startled 
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voice for her sister, who rushed down at her call, and 
found him dead in the arms of his wife. 

Even then, at the funeral, when it was so recent, 
they were rejoicing that his death was so entirely a 
mere translation. The sweetness of the last conversa- 
tion lingered with them, and while they felt that 

** The light that never was on sea and land, — 
The consecration, and the poet's dream," 

had been with them, and was with them no more, and 
that nothing was left like that which had passed away 
forever ; yet so intense and disinterested was the love 
he inspired, they could not but ejaculate, in the midst 
of their desolation, their thankfulness that he had not 
passed through the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
but went at once from life unto life. 

The procession was at last arranged, and we went on 
through the golden twilight, which, before we arrived 
in Cambridge, deepened into night, when the moon 
and dark clouds contended strongly for the sky. At 
the moment we arrived at the churchyard in Cam- 
bridge, the clouds had gained the mastery,- and a deep 
darkness seemed to brood over the whole scene. 
When the students of the University came over with 
torches, and gathered round the open grave, we left 
the carriages and came to the spot, and the voice of 
the Episcopal clergyman began the beautiful burial- 
servicQ. As it went on, the clouds broke, and the 
moon shone down upon us, but soon again closed over, 
then again shone out, in wonderful consonance to the 
tone of our feelings, which were now rising on the tri- 
umphant wings of faith, now bowing under the load of 
sorrow. 
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Not hired hands, but those of kindred, had laid him 
in the coffin, and now the same loving hands lifted the 
coffin into the grave, and covered it with earth. So 
was consigned the dust of AUston to the dust, and his 
spirit to Him who gave it. 
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LIFE AND GENIUS OF ALLSTON.' 



Washington Allston, endowed by nature and edu- 
cation with every advantage, has added to these gifts 
that which alone can give to any one a place in the 
poetic school of art. This is — a holy life, flowing on 
the one hand from a deep sensibility to religion, con- 
sidered as the purifier of the soul ; on the other, from 
a severe and uncompromising self-restraint as to every 
questionable indulgence : so that, with pure eyes and 
heart, he may look on Nature and Man as the expres- 
sion of the Divine Heart. This is not merely the 
declamation of panegyric. The memoirs of his life 
bear it out ; for, indeed, in looking over them we might 
almost fancy it an ideal biography. At five or six 
years of age, when, to use the words of another, " less 
intellectual children are content in their plays to make 
mud-pies, and form ovens with clay, and clam-shells to 
bake them in," — for, "even at play, they are haunted 
by the ghosts of cakes, pies, and puddings," — the 
favorite amusement of the embryo artist, as he has 
himself acknowledged, was in making little landscapes 
about the roots of an old tree in the country, such as a 

> From an eaaay first published in the American New Monthly Magazine, 
Vol I. 
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cottage built of little sticks, shaded by little trees com- 
posed of small suckers gathered in the woods ; or in 
converting the forked stalks of the wild ferns into little 
men and women, by winding about them different col- 
ored yarns, and then throwing a charm of fancy over 
them by presenting them with pitchers made of the 
pomegranate flower ; or last, not least, in listening to 
wild and marvellous tales of witches and hags that the 
slaves of his native State had connected with the wild 
places of the Carolina woods. "One of my favorite 
haunts, when a child in Carolina," he writes in a letter 
to a friend, " was a forest spring where I used to catch 
minnows, and, I dare say, with all the callousness of a 
fisherman. At this moment I can see that spring, and 
the pleasant conjuror, Memory, has brought again 
those little creatures before me, — but how unlike to 
what they were ! They seem to me now like the spirits 
of the woods, which a flash from their little diamond 
eyes lights up afresh in all their gorgeous garniture of 
leaves and flowers. But where am I going?" We 
reply, where we willingly follow the child of Inspira- 
tion ; for it is by such leading alone that 

"-Our souls have sight of that immortal Sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.** 

From the darkly shadowed brilliances of a Carolina 
climate the young artist was removed, at the early age 
of seven, to the beautiful State of Rhode Island, 
whose ocean magnificence and gentle inland beauty 
have nourished the early heart of some of the greatest 
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ornaments of our land, — Stuart, the portrait painter, 
who drew the soul on his canvas, and only reminds the 
spectator of the mortal vestment ; Malbone, the minia- 
ture painter, in whose hands, as Allston has himself 
said, the "fair became still fairer;" and Channing, 
the master of English composition, who has sent a 
new soul into the dry bones of old Theology, doing for 
the American Church a work of the same nature as his 
youthful companions have done for their respective arts, 
— the work of spiritualizing all they have touched. 

Here Allston made painting his recreation from 
school studies. Afterwards his passionate creations 
shed light over his college life, and then he returned 
to his native State only to turn all his worldly goods 
into the means of following the vocation to which 
Heaven had called him. Spared from those early 
struggles with circumstances, which he did not need in 
order to be rendered pure, docile, unworldly, and rev- 
erential to Nature and God, he pursued his education 
in England, and on the Continent, in intimate com- 
munication with the loftiest men of the age, and in 
patient, self-forgetting labor, without any discipline of 
suffering, save that sublime one of Love and Death, 
which brings a man into closer communion with all 
that is beyond the region of circumstances, and lays 
him low before nothing less than the throne of God. 

Of this happy youth, he says, in a letter to a friend, 
" With youth, health, the kindest friends, and ever be- 
fore me buoyant hope, what a time to look back on ! 
I cannot but think that the life of an artist, whether 
painter or poet, depends much on a happy youth : I 
do not mean as to outward circumstances, but as to 
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his inward being. In my own case, at least, I feel the 
dependence; for I seldom step into the ideal world 
but I find myself going back to the age of first impres- 
sions. The germs of our best thoughts are certainly 
often to be found there ; sometimes, indeed (though 
rarely), we find them in full flower ; and when so, how 
beautiful seem to us these flowers, through an atmos- 
phere of thirty years ! 'Tis in this way that poets and 
painters keep their minds young. How else could an 
old man make the page of the canvas palpitate with 
the hopes and fears and joys, — the impetuous, impas- 
sioned emotions of } outhful lovers or reckless heroes ? 
There is a period of life when the ocean of time seems 
to force upon the mind a barrier against itself, forming, 
as it were, a permanent beach, on which the advancing 
years successively break, only to be carried back by a 
returning current to that furthest deep whence they 
first flowed. Upon this beach ih^ poetry of life may be 
said first to have had its birth ; where the real ends 
and the ideal begins." 

In another letter he says, — 

" Next to my own country, I love England, the land 
of my ancestors. I should, indeed, be ungrateful if I 
did not love a country from which I never received 
other than kindness ; in which, during the late war, I 
was never made to feel that I was a foreigner. By the 
English artists, among whom I number some of my 
most vahied friends, I was uniformly treated with 
openness and liberality. Out of the art, too, I found 
many fast and generous friends; and here, though I 
record a compliment to myself, I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of repeating the kind words of Lord 
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Egremont a few weeks before I left England : * I hear 
you are going to America/ he said ; * I am very sorry 
for it. Weil, if you do not meet with the encouragement 
you deserve in your own country, we shall be very glad 
to see you back again.' This munificent nobleman had 
done me the honor to introduce himself to me, and is 
the possessor of one of my best pictures, * Jacob's 
Dream/ " Notwithstanding all this, however, he writes 
further on, " A homesickness, which (in spite of some 
of the best and kindest friends, and every encourage- 
ment that I could wish as an artist) I could not over- 
come, brought me back to my own country in 1818. 
We made Boston harbor in a clear evening in October. 
It was an evening to remember. The wind fell and 
left our ship almost stationary on a long low swell, as 
smooth as glass, and undulating under one of our gor- 
geous autumnal skies, like a prairie of amber. The 
moon looked down upon us like a living thing, as if to 
bid us welcome. I had returned to a mighty empire ; I 
was on the very waters which the gallant Constitution 
had first broken, whose building I saw when at college, 
and whose * slaughter-breaking brass,' to use a quotation 
from worthy Cotton Mather's Magnalia, dut now * grew 
hot, and spoke Aer name among the nations ! ' This 
patriotic feeling is not a strange thing for which any 
credit is claimed : it would have been discreditable to 
have been without it." 

"The American Titian," as the Italian artists call 
Allston, therefore returned from the galleries of for- 
eign art to commune, in his native home, with Nature 
and himself in the true spirit of Michael Angelo. And 
here, in the retreat which he has chosen, if some un- 
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toward circumstances have intruded, boldly attempting 
to obscure the orb of his glory, as it throws its wester- 
ing rays over his country, they receive the answer 
which the clouds receive from the setting sun. Every 
one of them is but a new prism to separate, and make 
individually visible to grosser eyes, the elements of his 
light. The genius which, in its noon, called down Uriel 
from his palace of Light, wrapped in the " Efflux di- 
vine," and unfolded the heavenly dream-land of Jacob 
to the eyes of all the world, and waked Peter in his 
dungeon to look upon the sky-robed angel, is no less 
glorious, although broken by obstruction. 

" He who would make a true poet," said Milton, 
" must be in himself an heroic poem." Allston verifies 
this sentence. He is tested as a true artist in other 
ways than by those works which, though irradiated with 
spirit, are wrought from clay. Circumstances find in 
him no element inconsistent with the effect of the 
whole. In ill health, and the poverty which is new to 
him, and annoying, in proportion both as he loves in- 
dependence, shrinks from patronage, and is inclined to 
advert little to outward things ; sequestered from social 
excitement, and keeping industrious every day, he is 
still the enthusiastic artist, desiring only his art, self- 
devoted, the world forgetting. The fire of his genius 
bums as calmly, sweetly, and brightly as ever; the 
creations of his pencil come forth more soft, delicate, 
gentle, and tender than in his youth ; his muse grows 
more musical in voice and more spiritual in fancy ; and 
his conversation, without losing any of the enchant- 
ment which his courteous modesty, ethereal gayety, 
and potent imagination have ever shed over it, grows 
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deeper and sweeter with the holy fervor of spiritual 
philosophy, — whose first full expression, perhaps, was 
in the divine Beatrice, but whose last intimation of im- 
mortality is in the breathing Rosalie, as she reveries 
upon 

• . . *' The strain of him who stole 

In music to her soul." 

But what is most beautiful in him is that ever new 
magnanimity of spirit which is to the moral what the 
fine arts are to the aesthetic in man. It is refreshing 
to look through the " Lives of the Artists," and see 
how transcendently he is above every species of little- 
ness; how free he is from exaggeration of himself; how 
truly he is the fosterer of genius ; how he always ap- 
preciates what is meritorious, under whatever shadows ; 
what points of light are his interviews with all the 
artists, in their darkly shadowed career. There is 
something divinely parental in his influence. Green- 
ough expresses it beautifully: "Allston," says he, 
"taught me first how to discriminate, how to think, 
how to feel. Before I knew him, I felt strongly, but 
blindly, as it were. And if I should never pass medi- 
ocrity, I should attribute it to my absence from him, so 
adapted did he seem to kindle and enlighten me, mak- 
ing mQ no longer myself, but, as it were, an emanation 
of his own soul." 

We began with speaking of our artist as a worthy 
pupil of Michael Angelo, and, from what we have said 
of both, it will be obvious why we so consider him. 
There is not the slightest resemblance in their works, 
yet it is evident that they have the same idea of Art. 
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They both believe it to be the projected Spirit of 
Man ; not merely or chiefly the past experience of his 
spirit, but its possible future, and that its true purpose 
is to raise man above his present self into the heavenly 
being which he is destined to be. They think with the 
old English poet, that 

** Unless above himself he doth 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man I *' 

It is Allston's praise that in this high flight he is not 
erratic or monstrous. It is not an unhealthy excite- 
ment of that single principle in man which binds the 
finite to the infinite, but the elevation of his whole 
nature in harmony with that principle, which gives to 
his imagination its characteristics ; and so there is 
nothing astray from Nature in his most ideal produc- 
tions. He often takes the most ordinary nature as the 
urn from which he intends to overflow us with delight. 
And it seems to be a triumph he covets, to show that 
beauty may radiate from forms which are not according 
to classic rule, — that is, which are deficient in those 
exact curves and that symmetry which, in God*s works, 
as we daily see, are not essential to a perfect and full 
effect. 

Allston perfectly understands what Genius must do 
for itself. By patient industry it must master the de- 
tails of Nature ; by many-sided cultivation it must 
guide, if not enrich, the imagination, whose energy 
would otherwise destroy its own beauty; and by ele- 
vating the tone of his spirit, by means of holy and 
beautiful virtues ; by a magnanimity which enjoys the 
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genius of others as much as its own; by an ever- 
increasing devotion to the nobly conceived Inspirer of 
all spiritual gifts ; and by giving, in a love which casteth 
out fear, free scope to every endowment of his nature, 
in a free range through every mansion of his Father's 
house, the artist must himself become the masterpiece 
which the Creator of men had in his idea when he 
breathed into him a living soul. 



THE EXHIBITION, IN BOSTON, OF 

ALLSTON'S PAINTINGS, 

In 1839. 



Here are between forty and fifty pictures, being 
nearly all Allston's works in this country, but not 
more than half his productions, for he was twenty 
years in Europe, where he left numerous and some 
of his largest pictures. The mere industry displayed 
by such a number of exquisitely finished paintings, in 
which all the objects have the solidity oi .things^ is 
stupendous. When we see how elaborately every 
thing is executed, we no longer wonder at the length 
of time this artist bestows on each picture, but we 
admire (all the more) their number. Thirty works 
of highest art in less than so many years! If we 
blush as individuals when we consider what this man 
has done for his country and immortality, we remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that he is ours, and are exalted 
and grateful. 

I will speak first of the "Dead Man restored to 
Life." It requires a point of view quite the distance 
of the room, and the morning light on the picture. 
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Then the sunshine falls on the recess where repose 
the prophet's bones, which, without a strong light, 
cannot be seen at all. A preternatural light in the* 
skull indicates the cause of the miracle. Some per- 
sons have made objection to this, but I see no 
reason to dispute the artist's judgment and taste in 
this particular. 

The dead man is in the foreground, the base of 
this pyramid of awful beauty. His eyes are just 
opening — his right arm rising slowly, and the gran- 
deur of unconscious life is gradually rising, but not 
yet quite risen into the clear sky of intelligence. 
Abstracting this figure from the rest of the picture 
by an effort of thought, we feel the sublimity of mere 
life^ viewing it in relation only with the being con- 
scious of it. But the sense of the sublimity is again 
deepened when we consider it, in its unconscious 
grandeur, in contrast with the agitated group above. 
Let the eye then rise slowly up among the figures 
that are grouped above ; and with such wonderful 
art, that the mere harmony of lines is a pleasure 
by itself, and the mere harmony of colors another 
pleasure. One passion pervades the whole group, — 
fear, no longer a base, low passion, for it is the super- 
natural which has awakened it; but a sensibility 
allying man with higher natures. This passion is 
seen through all its gradations in the minor groups 
that make up the larger one. Every figure needs to 
be separately studied. The man at the head shrinks 
from the body which he finds alive, by an impulse of 
bodily instinct. It is his body rather than his mind 
that first becomes aware of the marvellous fact. All 
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mental morement b foreclosed. His terror is animal, 
infantile, and this shows the stronger in the contrast 
•with his full-grown strength. The man at the foot of 
the corpse is one degree less terrified. The part of 
the body next himself is not yet vivified, and he does 
not feel the fact so in his body, and therefore does 
not shrink from it. He is even attracted towards it, 
and gazes "With earnestness in the midst of his terror, 
as if he asked, ^ Is it — is it sol^^ Some degree of 
imagination mingles with the terror of the two soldiers 
above ; and while it is less of an animal feeling, it is 
even heightened by the association. Yet a difference 
is seen in these two soldiers analogous to that of the 
men below. One man's terror is modified by curi- 
osity, and he holds back the other that he may look 
before he rushes with him from the scene. The group 
of the mother and daughter next strikes the eye. A 
third element, — that of personal affection, is sup- 
posed to struggle with terror and surprise in the wife. 
What can she do but faint in such a conflict ? The 
daughter is more affected by the fainting mother at 
her side than by the reviving father in the distance. 
But I will not speak of this group, on which I have 
bestowed less study than the rest. The figures higher 
up, though pierced with the passion that pervades the 
whole, are less enslaved. The priest has possession 
of his mind so far as to point to heaven. The two 
men to whom he speaks are carried from effects to 
causes by the very greatness of the effect. The 
opposite group, earnestly gesticulating, are commu- 
nicating their ideas. The men hanging over the 
entrance of the cavern are all excitement, but it is 
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all by imagination and sympathy. They know not 
what they are excited about. 1 feel as if I ought not 
to speak of such a marvellous whole from only a 
week's study. It would take me months to satisfy 
myself that I had appreciated its beauty and grandeur. 
I know not whether it is most beautiful or grand. 

I would say, let every one go and see it for himself. 
The sight of it will show the value of a miracle in 
arousing nature from its animal indolence and gross 
materiality. In the sympathetic stir of our souls we 
shall appreciate and worship the wisdom of that dis- 
pensation of wonders which revealed an ever-present 
God to men before the Word was made flesh. Not a 
few amongst us require this preparation for the more 
spiritual revelation of Christ, not less than did the 
Jews of that early day. 

These pictures of Allston's, in combination, form a 
great whole, which has a peculiar interest as a whole. 
Almost all communication of one mind with others is 
partial. You are made aware of different departments 
at different times. But here, at one glance, you take 
in the whole of a great mind, and are rendered silent 
in reverence. You feel anew how great a thing one 
human mind is. You see how it may be a mirror of 
the whole race, of nature, and of something above 
nature. The appreciation of the supernatural, the sen- 
sibility to all that is sublime and all that is beautiful 
in external nature, the sympathy with all passions, from 
the stormiest that can agitate the firm heart of war- 
educated man to the gentlest sentiment that can lift 
a wave in the heart of maiden childhood, all is mani- 
fested before your eyes at once. It is a foretaste of 
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as a divine touch of genius than any single thing in 
any picture. Perhaps it is because it saves the whole 
from being something less than his pictures usually are. 

These are all the Scripture pieces in this country, 
unless we take in "The Head of Peter," which is a 
part of the great picture of the angel awaking Peter in 
the dungeon, that may be seen at the Abbey de la Zouch,' 
in England. I do not know how to speak of this head. 
I believe Mr. Allston himself thinks it the best thing 
he ever did, and this far a sketch superior to the one in 
the great picture of whiqfi it is a part. 

There is one class of pictures in this exhibition 
which is wholly original. They are pictures of senti- 
ment. Perhaps no earlier age than this could have 
produced them ; but even in this age it has required 
the spirit of an old master to create the kind. Mr. 
Allston has succeeded in painting those states of the 
soul which, from their very delicacy and ineffable sweet- 
ness, hover on the confines of unconsciousness. " Ed- 
win " and ** The Italian Shepherd Boy " may, perhaps, 
be included among them as the earliest examples of the 
class; but what is remarkable, though these were 
painted in the flush of youth, they are the coldest of 
all. Is not this fact significant ? Does it not prove 
the true culture of the artist, that he grows warmer 
and tenderer as he grows older ? And is it not cheer- 
ing, too, to see that the refinements of a true culture, 
and the austerities of the religion which has ever built 
its temple to protect the spring of true genius, lead 
him to trust more and more to the natural sentiments 
of the heart ? When younger, he shrunk, perhaps, with 

s This picture is now in the Allston collection in the Boston Ait GaUeiy. 
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the religious sensitiveness of holiness, from picturing 
to vulgar and cold eyes the dearest secrets of the in- 
nocent soul. But time, without robbing them of their 
sacredness in his eyes, has taught him that there are 
no secrets in heaven, — that nothing is revealed to us 
except to be communicated, that purity and holiness 
may lose nothing by being expressed, that it is the 
duty of those who know their nature to give it forth 
freely, and say, in the spirit of Him who revealed the 
salvation of men. He that hath eyes to see, let him 

SEE. 

If we follow the dates of these pictures of sentiment, 
we see that constantly they have become warmer, 
while they retain all their pristine chastity. Only a 
soul which has preserved its tenderness through all the 
discipline of life, and has received all moral develop- 
ment, would be capable of this beautiful combination. 
One of the very last, " Rosalie," is the most wondrous 
expression of sensibility I have ever known given by 
any art. One would think, beforehand, that only music 
could express that susceptible moment when the 
maiden, forgetful of all personality in the fulness of 
feeling, is just ready to love, but has not yet thought 
of loving. Let me copy for you the verses which the 
poet-painter has put into the mouth of this fair creature, 
who seems something more than a vision : — 

" Oh pour upon my soul again 

That sad, unearthly strain, 
That seems from other worlds to 'plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs 

And dropped them from the skies. 
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" No ; never came from aught below 

This melody of woe, 
That makes my heart to overflow 
As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ; that with it brings 
This nameless light — if light it be — 

That veils the world I see. 

" For all I see around me wears 

The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 
Oh I nothing sure the stars beneath 
Can mould a sadness like to this, — 

So like angelic bliss. 

** So, at that dreamy hour of day 
When the last lingering ray 
Stops on the highest clouds to play* . 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden reverie 

First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul." 

The first time I looked upon this picture was in the 
artist's studio, and as I looked he repeated these lines, 
and it seemed to me that the pictured form did abso- 
lutely hear his flute tones, and therefore so looked. 

"The Evening Hymn" is conceived in the same 
spirit as Rosalie, and the face of the lady is not unlike. 
The drapery of the latter is, I find, generally more 
pleasing to the eye than that of Rosalie, and surely 
nothing can be more rich ; and if something is lost in 
the diminution of size from that of life, we are repaid 
by having the whole figure. The landscape which 
accompanies the figure, too, is in itself a treasure; 
those rich clouds in which the gold and dun contend 
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for mastery are both victorious ; and that Italian cas- 
tle ! I wish we had the very song which the lady is 
singing. I dare say this universal artist has put it 
into words as well as form and color. 

The ** Troubadour's Soiig " I have seen, but it has 
never been published. I think it should have been 
in the catalogue, for the extracts do not give a clear 
idea of it. I remember the general idea is this : The 
minstrel is sent out by the lady of the castle to medi- 
tate some music for her evening festival. For a long 
time his hands stray among the strings to no purpose. 
Then he is suddenly aroused by the fear of incurring 
the lady's displeasure if he does not do her bidding. 
Her image strikes the right chord, and a song in 
praise of her loveliness comes. It is the moment of 
success — the joy of creation — which has kindled his 
features. 

I will speak of still another picture of music. It 
is " Jessica and Lorenzo Listening." 

Taking the lines of Shakspeare out of the play, and 
disconnecting them from the whole action of the char- 
acters, nothing could better express the sentiment of 
them than these two figures. Lorenzo looks, as he 
is, perfectly content, and without a further wish. His 
hopes have become fruition. His attitude expresses 
the abandon of his feelings. He lifts his finger to 
point at the moonlight, — so gently, — as if he hardly 
needed to take heed of the beauties of Nature, — so 
complete is he within himself, in his identification with 
Jessica. The music harmonizes with his mood, but 
does not elevate it, — for there is no need. Already 
he is at the height of his happiness. 
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Not SO Jessica. She is a woman ; and, by virtue of 
the feminine soul, has a fearful sensibility to the un- 
known future. The music touches her imagination 
and awakens that melancholy which is the heart's sigh 
after the omniscience we need for perfect happiness, 
but which we have not. What beauty there is in that 
pensive bend of the neck! How exquisitely formed 
is the head I How delicate the temple I The night 
breeze is so gentle it does not disturb her ringlets, 
though it lifts the light feather of Lorenzo's cap. The 
sky is still bright with the twilight; and how bright — 
soft — dewy — and evanescent is the moonlight bank 
on which they are sitting ! Which is the most beauti- 
ful landscape — that of the Evening Hymn — that of ^ 
the Troubadour — or this? I believe the stone Cupid 
of the Troubadour's Ravine bears away the palm. But 
it is of no consequence which is the most beautiful. 
Glory to the genius which has created three such lovely 
spots, in each of which so much is concentrated, that 
if we do not believe we see all ourselves in nature, we 
cease to ask to see more, — for wt/eei all. 

But a word more of Jessica and Lorenzo. This 
Jessica of Allston's is as much of a creation as if he 
had not borrowed the situation from Shakspeare. This 
queenly Jessica never stole her father s ducats, nor 
dressed up in boys' clothes (even with a misgiving) to 
jump out of a window and run away. She is superior 
to all that. This Jessica, I am sure, was not easily 
won^ but required the support of all favoring circum- 
stances, ere she was persuaded to descend from the 
vestal altar to watch a household fire. Lorenzo is 
hardly aware of what good luck has been his, — and 
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yet he loves her as much as he can; he gives his 
whole heart, and what loftiest lady requires more than 
that ? With this argument he would dismiss the sub- 
ject, did it occur to him ; but there is no mystery in 
him ; he is lovely-tempered, — and true-hearted, — and 
his happy quietness of temperament makes an excel- 
lent match of it. • 

More easily won, and yet no less of a prize to cherish 
a household fire, is the fair lady reading the valentine. 
How delicately is her interest expressed ! It is the 
faintest, most delicate shade of interest, — the first 
faint gleam, perhaps, of the sentiment which in no dis- 
tant day shall kindle her gentle nature into a lambent 
flame, that shall burn like the sacred fire of old, 
without consuming. 

There is a touch of art in this picture which is truly 
Allstonian, — it is the shadow cast across the lip which 
chastens even that gentle smile, and gives a new se- 
curity to " the modest charm of not too muchJ^ The 
painting of this picture seems to me eminently excel- 
lent. That brilliant complexion which accompanies 
the auburn hair is surpassingly beautiful. Indeed, 
there is something altogether peculiar (in this country, 
to say the least) in Allston's painting of flesh. It 
always seems to be alive. He does not merely paint 
the surface, but he implies the depth of the flesh. It 
is said that the external skin is transparent ; and he 
succeeds in making this transparency by making the 
reflecting surface below this external transparent sur- 
face. So there is none of that hard, earthy appear- 
ance which annoys the eye in most of our paintings of 
flesh. Look at the beautiful hands of this lady, — and 
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what a homebred charm there is in that close New 
England dress ! If Milton is the poet, Allston is the 
painter of chastity, and even more ; for he unites the 
" terrible virtue " of the lady in Comus with the tender- 
ness of Coleridge's Genevieve, and the simplicit}* and 
truthfulness of Wordsworth's 

** Perfect womaiC nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command ; * 

who grows in the discipline of human life, out of the 
phantom of delight, — 

" With eyes like stars of twilight fair. 
Like twilight too her dusky hair, 
But all things else about her drawn 
From Maytime and the dewy morn.** 

One characteristic of Allston's painting, which sets 
him immeasurably above the generality of modem 
artists, is the solidity of all his objects. He does not 
paint the surface of things, but the things themselves. 
The mass of paint upon his canvas is immense. This 
is one great reason why he is so long in painting a pict- 
ure. But the solidity of his painting is no whim, nor 
accident. It is done on a principle. The effects of 
Nature are produced by combination. Light is re- 
flected and refracted over and over again, from object 
to object, and thus colors are mingled ; and there are 
associations of ideas also, which sometimes carry the 
tint of one object upon another; and Mr. Allston 
seems to study out all these things, and paints, as it 
were, the whole process of Nature ; the last link of the 
chain of operation being the outward layer of his 
covering. 
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I once heard him analyze to another artist the paint- 
ing of "The Two Sisters," which he executed, I be- 
lieve, in Italy, when he was particularly studying 
Titian. An artist ought to speak of this picture, and 
so I shall not attempt to do it, except that I must say 
that I like especially the girl whose back is towards 
us. We see but little of the earnest face, but we know 
exactly how she looks. Mr. Coleridge, who was a 
great admirer of this picture, made a story to it, — 
which one would like to see in the catalogue. 

" The Roman Lady " is a splendid painting, but has 
not, to me, the poetical interest of the other ideal por- 
traits. But there is a fire and glow of life in " Isaac 
of York," which hangs near, that seizes on something 
deeper than my eye. The anxious eyes and mouth, 
and a certain want of inward repose, are well suited 
to the character. The sketches of the Polish Jews, 
whose force and artistical beauty I see, yield me noth- 
ing to say, however, here^ which argues, I doubt not, my 
want of cultivation. These are portraits, it is said; 
and with that of Mr. Samuel Williams, Mr. Benjamin 
West, and the late Mrs. Channing, prove that Mr. 
AUston can paint portraits. It is said that he painted 
Mrs. Channing in one day, but that I. think impossible. 
It is a very striking likeness, and, what is remarkable, 
bears a resemblance to her son (Rev. Dr. C), which 
could not be discerned so clearly in her living features. 

People sometimes express wonder why Mr. Allston 
does not devote himself more to portrait painting, be- 
cause it is so much the more profitable branch of the 
art; but any man who can sit in the midst of these 
ideal pictures, and wonder why he who has such 
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visions of the unf alien does not paint the fallen images 
of God, which are around us in actual life, is a Goth 
with whom I for one will not condescend to argue. It 
it a blessed fact that genius is naturally disinterested ; 
that it does not calculate profit and loss, but yields 
itself unreservedly to the guidance of beauty, and fol- 
lows — sacrificing — wherever the divine idea leads. 
Woe to him who blasphemes the religion of the arts ! 
The petulance of the narrow-minded is soon lost in 
the small sphere to which noise extends, but the em- 
bodiments of the ideal go up into the Eternal Silence, 
— pure tones of the music of the spheres. 

Speaking of the portraits, I must pause one moment 
before that of the artist. It is a sweet picture, but I 
know not whether it ever looked like him. If it did, 
the change that has taken place is a proof of the doc- 
trine of Dr. Spurzheim, that developments of mind 
and character actually alter the formation of the skull. 
The present forehead of Allston is higher and broader, 
and all the formation about the eyes and eyebrows is 
expanded. His mouth has added to that look of deli- 
cacy a certain maturity of wisdom. Altogether, his 
present aspect is very much freer, — more open, more 
commanding. He looks, perhaps, more as he will look 
when his mortal leaf " withers on the tree of life," and 
his spirit shall entirely determine his aspect. 

The little space I have left of my paper I will de- 
vote to " Florimel," to me the most heart-touching deni- 
zen of Faerie Land. As the principle of which she 
is so exquisite an emblem exists nowhere in Nature, 
save in human nature, her story has a human interest 
about it. 
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*^ All suddenly out of the thickest brush, 
Upon a milk-white palfrey all alone, 
A goodly Lady did foreby them rush, 
Whose face did seeme as cleare as christall stone, 
And eke, through fear, as white as whale's bone. 
Her garments all were wrought of beaten gold, 
And all her steed with tinsel trappings shone. 
Which fled so fast that nothing might him hold. 
And scarce them leisure gave her passing to behold. 
Still, as she fled, her eye she backward threw, 
As fearing evil that pursued her fast ; 
And her fair yellow locks behind her flew. 
Loosely dispersed with puff of every blast, 
All as a blazing star doth far outcast 
His hairy beams and flowing locks dispread." 

Faerie Queene^ Book III, Canto i. 

How well has Allston represented, by the convulsive 
grasp with which she holds the reins, and the wild, 
abandoned attitude, and the tired steed's long leap, 
the infinite fright of delicacy^ which, once alarmed by in- 
comprehensible rudeness, carries her headlong through 
the wild wood of earthly passions, away from the 
very protection she craves, into the valley of suspicion, 
rouses the blatant beast of evil report, hurries her un- 
advisedly into the bark of danger that rides rudder- 
less on the multitudinous waves of life, and may find 
no rest or soothing save in heaven above or heaven 
below. 

Poor, hunted, flying, sweet Florimel! whose very 
name * importeth thy nature ! How can we sufflciently 
thank the artist who has seized thee on the wing, and 
holds thee by his Prospero wand, that all may gaze — 
oh wondrous stroke of art ! — upon 

I The honey of flowers. 
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** The light that never was on sea or land, 
The Consecration, and the Poet's dream I " 

I wish we had the exact chronology of these pictures. 
Then the gallery would be a complete psychological 
autobiography. But I have some idea of it. Florimel 
was one of the earliest of Allston's female forms. The 
painter of chastity begins with the hapless plight of 
delicacy amidst the rudeness of the world. But it is a 
fairy who embodies the easily wounded, ever-fleeting 
charm. Is not this characteristic? The reverential 
soul first approaches the object of its devout worship 
veiled in allegory. In the true spirit of chivalry it 
would prove its truth and prowess in distant tourna- 
ments, before it hopes to 

** View with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine." 

But this is the next stage of spiritual progress. We 
see it in " Beatrice," which was, as I suppose, the next 
production after Florimel. This is indeed 

•* A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and deaths 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command^ 
And yet a spirit^ too, and bright 
With something of an angel light" 

I have not put off the consideration of this picture 
so long because it is to me the least interesting of his 
delineations of sentiment, but truly because it is the 
most so. It was the first revelation to me of Allston's 
genius, when exhibited at the Athenaeum Gallery in 
1826. I used to go and sit before it day after day, 
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and it unlocked streams of thought and feeling which, 
as unuttered presentiment, had burdened me before. 
I felt in it the power of genius to unfold the soul's 
treasures to itself. I sometimes went away from it 
murmuring, " Oh, tell me no more ! " but returned to it 
the next day, impelled by an irresistible attraction. I 
remember there were two parties on the subject of this 
picture, — one of which professed not to understand 
its meaning, or rather denied that it expressed any 
thing spiritual ; while the other party thought they saw 
in it all that was most lovely in mortal woman, together 
with a presentiment^ as it were, of all that Dante had 
represented in his Beatrice, when in celestial wisdom 
she guided him through the circles of the heavens, un- 
folded to him the highest truths that pertain to the 
regenerating soul, and growing more beautiful con- 
stantly to his eyes as they became more purged. Soft, 
as if she had no will of her own, nor wish to have, she 
bends a pensive look upon her lover. But though his 
passionate affection dissolves her heart, and his won- 
drous genius satisfies her imagination, and by all that 
he is hers she feels that to the highest within her there 
is something wanting, — her holiness is not all satis- 
fied, for, as he himself confesses in the opening of the 
" Inferno," he is 

• . . *' Midway of this our mortal life, 

in a gloomy wood astray, 

Gone from the path direct : and e'en to tell, 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth.** 

This is the very Beatrice of Dante, — celestial wis- 
dom embodied in Nature's masterpiece. I remember 
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the other party used to say that thelfe was a want of 
intellectual expression in her face. But to me she 
seems to express the very intellect of woman in dis- 
tinction from that of man, — I mean that intuitive in- 
telligence of the essences of things, which is evolved 
from a moral nature that has never been enfeebled by 
frivolity, rather than the understanding which is formed 
by the reaction of external things. Her soft, fair brow, 
her delicately pencilled eyebrow and gentle eyelids, ex- 
press, it is true, no masculine acumen to analyze the 
things of this world ; but her twilight eyes have a look 
that reaches the things signified by all earthly forms, 
which she feels to be in union with the spirit that gives 
her life; while the touch of melancholy in the sweet 
mouth — which is, however, more sympathetic than 
sorrowful — expresses with no less power that the fine 
chords of her spirit are jarred on by what is still un- 
redeemed in the beautiful but stormy soul of the object 
of her love. 

And let every woman come, and, in that meek and 
docile spirit of humility with which the works of genius 
ought ever to be studied (more especially when their 
object is to express the holiest), sit down before this 
lovely form, and she shall learn that this love, which 
regards the moral welfare of its object even more than 
his present gratification, is also in her own soul, and is 
her highest duty and destiny. In its utmost stage of 
development it may not often be actually found on 
earth ; but it is something to see that the sweetest senti- 
ment of nature involves it all, and sometimes mav be 
so unfolded even here. It always must be, certainly, 
when its consummation and enjoyment are thrown by 
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Providence, as in the instance of Beatrice, beyond the 
grave. 

O happy artist ! to whom it is given to throw over 
the sorrows and shadows of earth a ray so celestial, 
to breathe upon the cold atmosphere of earthly disap- 
pointment a consolation so divinely tender, so sweetly 
elevating as is this pictured form of Beatrice 1 

Florimel and Beatrice were the first of Allston's 
female forms, and they involve the most. This is all 
right. The mind generalizes at first. It goes to the 
extent of its reach by an irresistible impulse. The 
whole is always grasped at by genius before the details 
are appreciated. After this far flight has once been 
made, the mind returns upon its track, and dwells with 
loving, conscious power on all that it has ascertained 
to be within its circle. Thus we see statesmen who 
have been most interested in wide views of men and 
wide relations with them, and metaphysicians who 
have gone to the boundaries of thought on the subject 
of Being, return in their old age to give themselves up 
to cultivating the earth and loving little children. 

And so Allston descends from the idea of womanli- 
ness in Florimel, and the apotheosis of woman in Bea- 
trice, to paint Jessica and Rosalie, and other sweet in- 
dividualities of Nature. 

But I miss one picture which belongs to this class ; 
and I- cannot conceive why it should not be in this col- 
lection, as it is no farther off than Northampton, and 
the conveyance thence is so secure. Can it not even 
now be procured } I mean *' The Castilian Maiden." 
She exhibits another stage of love, — .more developed 
than that of the lady reading the valentine, or than 
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that of Rosalie, but not so far consummated as that of 
Jessica. She is sitting on the most beautiful of all 
Allston*s banks, and a sort of ravine surrounds her, 
covered with the softest foliage, among which you see 
and hear a sweet little cascade falling into a stream 
whose quiet tune it hardly disturbs. On this bank the 
lady first heard love made to her, and afterwards parted 
there from her lover as he went to the wars. She has 
gone there to meditate on these things, and all the past 
comes back upon her. This we may see in her ex- 
pression, — it is that of sweetest reminiscence. But 
Allston accompanied its first exhibition with the follow- 
ing ballad, that there might be no mistake. We take 
it from " The North American Review " for October, 
1 83 1, where is a beautiful criticism on this picture from 
the pen of Mr. Franklin Dexter : — 

" Five weary months sweet Inez numbered 

From that unfading, bitter day 

When last she heard the trumpet bray . 

That called her Isidor away, — 

That never to her heart has slumbered. 

^ She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain's misty side. 
His plumed troop that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling, feathery tide, 
Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 

•* She hears the cannon's deadly rattle, 
And fancy hurries on to strife; 
And hears the drum and screaming fife 
Mix with the last sad cry of life. 
Oh, should he— should he fall in battle 1 
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* Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o*er again : 
And would not she for such a strain 
Resign him to his country's glory ? 

^ Thus Inez thought ; and plucked the flower 
That grew upon the very liank 
Where first her ear, bewildered, drank 
The plighted vow, — where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 

** But now the sun is westward sinking ; 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That showers from his slanting rays, 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze 
To change her high heroic thinking. 

** Then Hope, with all its crowd of fancies. 
Before her flits, and fills the air ; 
And, decked in victory's glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there. 
Then how her heart 'mid sadness dances ! 

^ Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that in that hour 
The Future, like the colored shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o'er. 
Was in the living Present falling. 

" The foe is slain. His sable charger. 

All flecked with foam, comes bounding on. 
The wild morena rings anon, 
And on its brow the gallant Don 
And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 

" And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break, — > 
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And Inez there I He's not awake I 
Yet how he'll love this dream to-morrow 1 

* But no I — he surely is not dreaming : 
Another minute makes it clear. 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez' cheek, dispel the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming." 

But to return to the gallery, and the pictures which 
are now in it. How different is the marble purity of 
childhood from the conscious, and therefore trembling, 
sorrow-touched purity of early womanhood we may see 
by comparing " The Tuscan Girl " with the other female 
forms of which I have spoken. 

Not a sigh of presentiment has yet disturbed "The 
Being of the Eternal Silence," not a wave of passion 
broken into the calm of " that immortal sea which bore 
her hither." Though external Nature is beginning to 
react upon her, she is still almost a "statue of the 
soul." Witness that broad, fair brow, those eyes, that 
mouth I But let AUston himself tell her story : — 

" How pleasant and how sad the turning tide 
Of human life, when, side by side, 
The child and youth begin to glide 

Along the veil of years. 
The pure twin being for a little space 
With lightsome heart, and yet a graver face. 
Too young for woe, though not for tears. 

"This turning tide is Ursulina's now; 
The time is marked upon her brow. 
Now every thought and feeling throw 

Their shadows on her face. 
And so are every thought and feeling joined, 
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Twere hard to answer whether heart or mind 
Of either were the dwelling-place. 

** The things that once she loved are still the same ; 
Yet now there needs another name 
To give the feeling that they claim, 

While she the feeling gives : 
She cannot call it gladness or delight, 
And yet there seems a richer, lovelier light 

On e'en the humblest thing that lives. 

** She sees the mottled moth come twinkling by. 
And sees it sip the flowVet nigh ; 
Yet not, as once, with eager cry 
She grasps the pretty thing ; 
Her thoughts now mingle with its tranquil mood. 
So poised on air, — as if on air it stood 
To show its gold and purple wing. 

** She hears the bird without a wish to snare, 
But rather — on the azure air 
To mount, and with it wander there 

To some untrodden land ; 
As if it told her in its happy song 
Of pleasures strange that never can belong 

To aught of sight, or touch of hand. 

" Now the young soul her mighty power shall prove, 
And outward things around her move, — 
Pure ministers of purer love — 

And make her heart her home ; 
Or, to the meaner senses sinks a slave 
To do their bidding, though they madly crave 

Through hateful scenes of vice to roam. 

** But, Ursulina, thine the better choice, 
Thine eyes so speak as with a voice ; 
Thy heart may still in earth rejoice, 
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And all its beauty love ; 
But no — not all this fair enchanting earth, 
With all its spells, can give the rapture birth 

That waits thy conscious soul above." 

What a beautiful picture is this of " The Mother and 
Child " 1 and yet that stately lady is almost too angel 
fair for her years and matronly station. Were she not 
so very delicate, she might represent Volumnia, or 
Cornelia; but that fairness we can believe only to 
be preserved SO tender and so lofty in the Christian 
home, where first the mother has been worshipped. I 
must, however, tell you of a criticism I heard made 
upon her by a lady, who resembles her not a little in 
dignity and loveliness. She said the attitude was not 
of sufficient tenderness. A real mother, said she, 
would naturally be nearer, and have her infant more 
immediately in her arms, — or at least be bending 
over it. As this critic was not a vulgar one, and is 
remarkable for the strength and liveliness of the 
maternal sentiment, I could not gainsay her authority. 
There is the same defect in another mother and child 
which Allston painted, and which belongs to the Athe- 
naeum, and ought to be in this collection. (I cannot 
imagine why it is not.) The way in which the child 
is held seems to imply want of tenderness. But the 
mother in that is also ver}' beautiful. She is younger 
than this mother, with a temple and brow that might 
have suited Eve, and the sweetest auburn hair, tied up 
with artless grace. The baby in this picture is more 
beautiful than the one in the Athenaeum picture. 

There is not a more magnificent painting in the 
room than the scene from Gil Bias, Its rich depth 
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of coloring makes it look like an old master. But the 
greatness which I can best speak of is in the intensity 
of the scene. What unity of interest ! What a living 
repose ! What beauty in' those features of the lady, 
pallid and disturbed as they are 1 It is the majesty of 
distress. The wife is coming back to the realization 
of a pain that displaces terror. The effect of her 
beauty is heightened by the contrast with that old hag. 
And Gil Bias, — the sympathy of human nature has 
not yet departed from his handsome features. 

There is another picture from romantic literature, 
which is owned in South Carolina, that is worthy to be 
a companion-piece to this. It is the scene from Mrs. 
Radcliffe's " Italian," where Schedoni and Spalatro are 
going to the murder of Emilia. The painting is in the 
same deep, rich style -of coloring as this. And the 
scene has even a higher moral interest. Spalatro (an 
ignorant, hired assassin) has become frightened at 
his own shadow, — seen unexpectedly. Schedoni has 
taken the lamp from him, and with firm, determined 
step, proceeds himself to do the deed. The contrast 
between the supernatural terror of Spalatro and the 
tremendous wicked will of Schedoni is wonderful. 
And the imagination makes another contrast still, of 
both, with the moral Ideal. 

There are two comic pictures in this collection. But 
I do not enjoy comic pictures so much. The evanes- 
cent nature of comedy seems to me better suited to 
outline drawing than to the elaborate vehicle of Paint- 
ing. But I think very likely I am wrong. It is not in 
favor of my opinion that AUston differs from me ; and 
certainly it might be expected that my sympathy and 
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understanding should fail to measure the whole breadth 
of so great a genius. Falstaff never seems to me so 
funny when I absolutely see his fat, broad face, as 
when I only have his words in my mind. Of these two 
pictures, I like the ** Author and Rich Bookseller " the 
best. It is indeed more pathetic than comic, and yet 
too comic to give you the full pleasure of the pathetic. 
But I will leave these pictures for some one more able 
to understand and appreciate them than I am. 

And now I have spoken of all but the landscapes, — 
and there is a whole world in each of these. To bor- 
row the words of an unpublished poet, written with 
reference to the landscape No. ii, — 

** Say if Fancy 
Ever conjured up softer and lovelier forms 
Than smile so gracefully from that lofty tree, 
Those resting figures, that distant sea, 
That castle half hidden, the melting water, 
The pure pale blue of the distant hill, 
And the fleecy clouds, and the warm effulgence,— 
Oh I this is too fair for reality and earth. 

** Yes, *tis too fair, — yet not the less 
Does this also belong to the spirit of man. 
Here is the peace which passeth understanding, 
Which earth hath not given, nor can take away. 
Never can it be met in entireness below, 
But faith and hope in the true soul 
Can inspire the mind and hand of the artist, 
Till it rises, a living reality, before us." 

It is upon purely natural objects that the reaction of 
the mind of the artist is most clearly displayed ; and if 
there is less to excite associations of human sentiment 
in Allston's landscapes than in his pictures of human 
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beings, there is all the more to be leamt of the general 
laws of his mind. It seems to me I never saw greater 
triumphs of individual genius than in the subduing of 
that " Southwest Haze," No. 19, and still more of that 
magnificent "Scene on the Mediterranean," No. 27, 
to the AUstonian tone. In the " Southwest Haze," the 
all-surrounding atmosphere, when it has become visi- 
ble by the rose tint of a June sun, a palpable mantle 
threatening to preclude thought by dazzling our senses, 
is quietly gathered up by the master mind to fall as a 
mere drapery around his own great Idea, which shines 
through it ; and, in the " Scene on the Mediterranean," 
looking the sun itself in the face, he commands him 
to veil his proud beams and acknowledge a master. 
External nature seems here to put on a moral glory, 
and to conquer by yielding ; to obey the law of melior 
natura with a grateful love. Would that we might all 
learn thus gracefully and adoringly to obey what we 
cannot resist! I never saw any pictures which gave 
me such a sense of the severe and stern virtue of the 
artist as Allston's landscapes. There seems to me the 
sublimity of self-denial in putting that sweet scene 
of the "Moonlight," picture No. 24, so much into 
shadow. And it gives me, too, a feeling that the 
artist is richer than Nature herself, or he could not 
afford to do it ; and must not the mind of man, which 
is to rise above this earth, be richer in power than Nature 
is in manifestation ? This reminds me of a conversa- 
tion I had yesterday, as I was sitting before the Alpine 
scene. I remarked to a friend at my side that this 
was the only picture of Allston's which had become in 
my memory more brilliant. I saw it before when it 
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was exhibited at the Athenaeum, and it struck my imag- 
ination very much, and always, in remembering it, I 
had had an image of an immense range of mountain 
summits, extending far into the distance, and in a 
warmer light, while I had entirely forgotten those 
classic figures in the foreground. My friend replied 
by asking if I did not see in these pictures, by an 
operation of my own imagination, what other eyes 
could not see, and what Allston himself never in- 
tended? Not more than Allston intended I should 
see, said I ; because he did intend to suggest all Swit- 
zerland to my imagination. My friend did not realize 
how high was the compliment that he paid to Allston, 
when he suggested that my imagination could see in 
his works more than the eyes discern. It is precisely 
the proof of the highest artist that he suggests more 
than he expresses; that he touches the imagination. 
The highest art does more than give us a facsimile of 
a piece of Nature ; it selects and combines natural ob- 
jects under the inspiration of a sentiment or idea, so 
that the whole is suggested by the miniature. It is the 
very proof of the truth as well as ideality of this 
picture of a single Alp, that it opens to my inward eye 
the whole of the Alpine scenery. I had not made out 
the melody had not the octaves been truly touched. I 
never fear by surrendering myself generously to a work 
of genius, and ascribing frankly all that I am reminded 
of by it to the genius that produced it that I shall do more 
than justice. It is the same non-committal spirit which 
resists the spiritual significance of events and of the 
forms of Nature, lest it should prove itself too credu- 
lous, which defends itself agairist the electric touch of 
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genius, and so is never kindled with ethereal fire, but 
even bereaved of natural life. 

The great landscape painter affects us precisely in 
proportion as he excites our imagination to banish 
our little peculiarities and see Nature with his associa- 
tions of thought and feeling. Doubtless AUston's land- 
scapes — perfect in execution as they are — are rivalled 
by those of other great masters. But to us they have 
an interest all their own, from expressing the mind of 
a master, and perhaps the only living master, of our 
own era. Certainly in this country, and (as I un- 
derstand from the best judges who have been in 
Europe) even abroad, no living landscape painter can 
be compared with him. 

We may trace the same progress of AUston's mind 
in these landscapes that we traced in his delineations 
of humanity. Beginning with the material truth of that 
cold cluster of objects in No. 36, we come to the stiff 
"Italian City," No. 13, which is positively not All- 
stonian. Then comes a higher strain ; the rising of a 
thunder storm at sea, and those clear, brilliant land- 
scapes, Nos. 21 and 25. In these three pieces, whose 
exquisite finish in every detail makes them the finest 
models for young artists to copy, the mind of the artist 
has harmonized, but not yet dissolved Nature. They 
are indeed wholes, but they show that he still stood off 
and looked at Nature as a spectator. We see the same 
objectiveness in that beautiful wood through which Flori- 
mel flies ; and in the rich scenery on which Eldwin is 
gazing ; while in the landscapes that surround the later 
figures, the minds of the represented beings seem to 
diffuse their own sentiment over every thing they see. 
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But it is in the warm, golden light over the landscape 
No. 1 8, that we are made fully sensible that he has 
drawn close to himself, the beloved nature of which he 
has so long stood in awe — and melted it in the fire of 
his own bosom. Another advance is made in those 
three landscapes, the "Sweet Evening," No. i6; the 
brilliant, yet soft, " Afternoon," No. 1 1 ; and the holy 
" Moonlight," No. 24. Here we see that the artist has 
discovered and said to himself, " Yes, it was my love 
which created Nature — and I may use it forevermore 

— to speak my inmost thought of Beauty ; and now let 
me carry all men with me into the region of * perfect 
good and fair.' " 

I have heard people say that it seemed to them that 
trees had minds, and communed together on mystic 
themes. There is certainly no doubt that the trees in 
No. 16 have minds, and communicate ideas and feel- 
ings, not merely to one another, but to the dreamer at 
their feet and to us. And does not that single tree in 
No. 1 1 clap its hands in the sunshine, rejoicing in itself 
so much that we are content it should stand " alone in 
its glory ? " How delicate, feathery and moist is the 
foliage in all these landscapes ; how soft and velvety 
the green swards ; how rich the red brown earth ; what 
delicious dark air breathes under the transparent 
shadows ! Without losing their solid palpable exist- 
ence to the senses, they seem drawn on the mind itself, 

— not on perishable canvas. And, indeed, they are 
of those views of Nature which, incorporated into our 
spiritual being, shall bloom perennially when "the 
heavens and earth shall have passed 2C^2c^^ like a scroll 
that is rolled together," 
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When I look at these thrfee last pictures especially, 
and vainly strive 

" From outward forms to win 
The beauty and the joy whose fountains are within/* 

it soothes me to believe that my sympathy with their 
all-pervading harmony and peace is a prophecy and 
pledge of an ineffable enjoyment in reserve for the 
purified spirit. It consoles me to believe that in 
heaven I shall look back on this fair earth and see it 
thus ; and what a blessed feeling is it, that such seeing 
is possible on earth! Let us thank Heaven, who 
has given to genius to dissolve the spell of the curse 
which sin lays upon the outward world, and give us a 
glimpse of Paradise. A preacher might make many 
a sermon on the Christian graces of Love and Peace, 
and yet be perturbed within, and fail to convince his 
hearers that such things are. But here is their mani- 
festation. Here (and they are the emanations of a 
human soul, yet subject to the disturbing forces of this 
world) ARE Love and Peace. Here, — by the identifi- 
cation of the beauty and the joy " whose sources are 
within," with all outward things, the words of a con- 
temporary of kindred imagination are illustrated : 
"The aspect of Nature is devout. Like the figure of 
Jesus, she stands with bended head, and hands folded 
upon her breast. The happiest man is he who learns 
from her the lesson of worship." 
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A FEW evenings since, while sitting in deep reflec- 
tion over a pamphlet that contains a new definition of 
life, and seeming to catch a gleam of light upon that 
mysterious death in life which so extensively character- 
izes modern genius, suddenly I found myself taken off 
my feet, and realized before my eyes at once all Time, 
And not only the real personages of history, but the 
fictitious beings of poetry and romance — equally pal- 
pable — were present, and all the creations of the mas- 
ters of art. The pictures of which Pausanius gives an 
account, and which I supposed lost long ago, were be- 
fore me, not only in all their original coloring, but even 
alive, as they were not on the canvas. The lost statu- 
ary reappeared ; and temples, whose decayed remnants 
alone have been since the period of recorded history, 
were fresh to my sense as the Gothic churches of the 
Middle Ages, and the mixed architecture of the present. 

What was more remarkable still, the air seemed per- 
vaded with music, — nay, music seemed the substance 
of the atmosphere. Now the Doric, now the Lydian, 
and even the lost Olympian measure, obeyed, as it 
were, my thought ; and I heard Arion's and Orpheus's 
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songs no less plainly than the later music of modem 
times. 

Vainly should I attempt to describe the ancient 
music. Its effect was not — like the modem — to 
plunge the soul into dreams and prophecies and vain 
longings. It acted on my senses, and whirled me into 
an intoxication of delight. I understood at once all 
the wild forms on the Etruscan terra-cotta ; the stories 
of the Bacchanalian fervor ; the martial deeds of high 
antiquity ; the taming of . monsters ; the conquest of 
the infernal regions ; the rising of the wall of Thebes, 
and the following of Orpheus by the rocks and trees. 
The fables of antiquity seemed to me no longer fables, 
but inevitable facts. I did not pretend to ask about 
probabilities; I did not question my perceptions; I 
saw, and believed my senses. Not more easily does 
the eye integrate with the distant horizon the various 
objects of the landscape, and even, in proportion to 
the sweep of vision, give the mind a sense of deeper 
repose than, with the same calming effect, appeared in 
the world of time "one day as a thouand years, and 
a thousand years as one day." In this music, — life. 
Forms unfolded to me their meanings, — I mean more 
especially those forms which owe their existence to the 
plastic geuius of men. I saw Architecture was solid 
harmony, and Painting, liquid harmony; every statue 
a single chord, every picture a melody. 

It is not possible to convey by a succession of words 
all that was expressed to me in this vision, for much 
of the significance of it was in the simultaneousness of 
it. I was in the oriental world, of which we have dim 
tradition no less than in the present; I wandered 
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amid its vast sanctuaries, hewn by successive genera- 
tions out of the aboriginal rocks, to express thoughts 
which nothing short of a race of men could elaborate 
and utter. Here T saw Fohi constructing the won- 
drous theocracy of China ; the Brahmins arranging the 
castes of Indian society; the Chaldeans extending 
their secret agencies over western Asia, and forging a 
power, of which Babel, towering to the skies and end- 
ing in confusion, was a shadow. As I mingled in spirit 
with these giants of an elder time, I was sensible of 
impressions of the grandeur of human genius, so much 
beyond anything I had ever seen of man before, that I 
no longer wondered to behold their descendants wor- 
ship them. I might have done so myself, but that, 
from the peculiar nature of my knowledge, I saw at the 
same moment, with all this, all its consequences. The 
generations of the governed, and at length enslaved 
men^ whose lives, and, it would almost seem, their 
everlasting destinies, were forecast and bound in the 
iron chains of necessity to the chariot wheels of these 
gods of this world, made commentary only too damna- 
tory. I looked to see if these leaders of the blind cast 
their own eyes forward along the line of time, and 
found myself following their thoughts, not out into 
effect, but back into cause. I entered with them into 
their temples, where worlds beyond worlds opened out 
into the depths of man's soul ; still " in the lowest 
deep a lower deep." Here I saw Vishnu and Brahma 
undergoing their transformations in cycles, and mil- 
lions of sages following, with still more concentrated 
attention continually; and as they lost themselves 
more and more in the ecstasy of contemplation, the 
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elasticity of life departed from their mighty political 
structures, and left them frowning and terrible in an 
adamantine petrifaction. Time would fail me to detail 
what I observed in these solemn penetralia. It was all, 
and more than all, that is told in the mythologies of 
the nations of hither and farther Ind ; in the sagas of 
the north; in the mysterious hieroglyphics of Egypt 
and Ethiopia. But one common observation I made 
everywhere in this ancient world. While everywhere 
were traces of an energy and reach of intelligence so 
marvellous, from all the monuments of it the life was 
ever departed or departing. Each succeeding genera- 
tion was degenerate. It seemed as if these mighty 
men, instead of imparting life to those that came after 
them, always exhausted it in themselves; the more 
gigantic the first generations, the more puny appeared 
their descendants; till, at last, the contrast became 
ghastly of lofty customs with miserable abortions of 
humanity that wore them as splendid chains. So the 
manners of the modern orientals are a satire too 
heart-withering to allow the smile they provoke. It 
is a company of jugglers engaged in a pantomime of 
the gods. As we catch the meaning of their lofty gest- 
ures, we pity all the more the slaves, who know not 
what they do when thus they signalize from what they 
have fallen. 

I turned away from the gorgeous and magnificent, 
but melancholy. East, to beautiful Greece. It was, in 
comparison, exhilarating to view the heroism of its 
early days, and to dwell on the individual forms of 
gods and men that took the place of the indistinguish- 
able multitudes that I have just described. 
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But what was peculiarly strange to me, I obsen^ed 
that the men out of whose creative genius arose the 
beautiful forms of Grecian art and policy were hover- 
ing around them, phantom-like, with a painful expres- 
sion of exhaustion, as if they were dying away into 
them; and this was equally so whether the works 
were sad as Niobe or gay as the Dancing Faun. On 
the whole; it seemed that the gayest creations were 
from the most melancholy spirits ; nor could I see, at 
all, the souls that had exhaled these melodious clouds 
of music, which " took the soul ere she was 'ware, and 
lapped it in Elysium." Presently I saw what, in the 
wealth of form and luxury of sound with which I had 
been flooded, I had not before observed, that there 
was no raw material left, upon which genius might 
work ; and the question arose to my lips, — 

"Do things exist by the death of those through 
whom they exist ? " 

"Things become spirits," said a voice which I 
seemed to recognize, " for in them their creators, hav- 
ing realized their highest thought, find eternal repose." 

"Do you mean," I replied, "that Orpheus hears 
never any music but his own ? Does Phidias forever 
wander among his own statuary, and Polygnotus gaze 
on nought save his own pictures ? This were not liv- 
ing, but an eternal death ! " 

"The gross sensual substratum," continued the 
voice, "is removed, and these works have become 
complete expression. The shadow of the individual 
which hovers near is an illusion, remembered from thy 
own grosser existence ; presently the shadow also shall 
disappear, and the work be rendered permanent in 
beauty by the presence of the soul absorbed in it." 
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"But Expression — Beauty," I protested, "is not 
life ; it is only the aspect of life. Though my work 
ravish the universe, it were too great a price to pay for 
it my life. Your Elysium is fair to the spectator only. 
He who hath had experience of it says (and the ring 
of Homer's harp accompanies the words of his dead 
hero), — 

** * Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes^ and breathe the vital air^ 
A slave to some poof hind, that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptered monarch of the Dead I * " 

" Man is the quarry for man," interposed another 
voice, which I recognized for that of Socrates. I 
turned at the words ; and, lo 1 Clio, and Melpomene, 
and Thalia stood before me, each leading out her vari- 
ous world. Then the political fabrics of Greece and 
Rome were unfolded, with the shades of lawgiver, 
sage and warrior hovering over. Vainly should I 
essay to tell all, and more than all, that Herodotus, 
and Thucydides, and Xenophon, — that Livy and Poly- 
bius have said. All was before my mind at once in 
Clio's tableaux vivans. And there also was the same 
life, in the wild masquerade of Aristophanes, carried 
out into all the grotesque exaggerations and contradic- 
tions of external existence ; and again, in the solemn 
dance of ^schylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, it 
was borne upward into the depths of Titanian and 
Olympian idealism. But — mystery of my existence ! 
— not all the enthusiasm and ardor of political and 
martial life ; not all the ravishment of the feast of Bac- 
chus, whether mirthful or solemn, could shut my eyes 
to the jackdaws of 1852, that were chattering on the 
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pulpit rock where Demosthenes thundered, — and to 
the Turkish boy driving with a whip over the plains of 
Marathon a descendant of the ancient conquerors of 
Persia.' 

" Man not only forsakes his life," said I, mournfully, 
" when he pours himself into perishable material, builds 
himself into stone, moulds himself into marble, spreads 
himself upon canvas ; he does himself no better justice 
when his quarry is man. The forms of society are 
more perishable than the works of plastic art. This 
realm of time is a waste of life forevermore. Where 
are the living fountains ? " 

" Would you see the life that may not die ? " said 
the voice which had at first answered me ; " then come 
and look at Socrates, drinking the cup of hemlock, and, 
leaving the works, enter with him into th2 mind of 

I obeyed, and for the hundredth time covered my 
head and wept, with Apollonius. But, roused by the 
plectrum of Plato, who made the chords of my being 
his lyre, I ranged palaces of thought, where all works of 
art become transparent, and in each I seemed to catch 
a glimpse of a man of majestic beauty. At length I 
arrived at Atlantis, where the mighty musician, who 
wrought the vast proportions of the Ideal state, in 
despair that men came not to dwell therein, passed 
into his work like the other artists into theirs, and 
created no more forever ! 

I sighed to find myself left, but my sigh was not 
understood ; and still importunately pleaded the voice : 

" Leave behind thee the gloomy precincts of being 

> Facts. 
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which thou callest matter, and become wholly the liv- 
ing soul thou art. So shalt thou rise into divine 
beatitude ; for what makes God God, but that He for- 
ever casts out of himself Material and Form ? Do 
thou likewise leave these weeds, and thou shalt be 
divine." 

" He who hath created can afford to destroy," I re- 
plied ; " but I live only by reaction. Imprison me not 
in my own memory and imagination. Rather than 
that, I would range chaos itself, free of the material 
wherewith to express an ever-renewing affirmation of 
the life which underlies both myself and it." 

** If each artist and statesman is in the prison-house 
of himself, yet art not thou, O philosopher!" still 
persisted the voice. " Thou rangest without hindrance 
the worlds of all other men." 

And I seemed indeed to realize in myself the genius 
of Plato, the wisdom of Aristotle, the temperate felici- 
ties of Epicurus, the sublime virtues of the Stoics, with 
all the issues of these, even as I realized Oriental and 
African mysticism, Grecian art, and Roman policy and 
power. But as I did so, more and more seemed all 
spirit to separate itself, and, parting from matter, leave 
undistinguished chaos below. Then I saw the last fair 
shrine of Political Freedom vanish from earth. The 
Queen of Nations, having destroyed all rivals to build 
herself up with their ruins, and desolated even the 
wild haunts of natural liberty to gain possession of 
their aboriginal life, turned her power suicidal against 
herself; and Brutality, taking up the cast garment of 
Humanity, seated herself upon the Seven Hills. 

As I gazed on these melancholy facts of time, part 
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of which I was, the voice again was heard within 
me, — 

" Dost thou still hesitate to come into the land of 
Thought, and dwell forever among the urns of Beauty ? " 

" Alas ! " said I, " the land of Thought is dead, and 
all the denizens thereof. I no longer can hear the 
music that consecrated it, and all that is within it, to 
Apollo. The god sits on his throne, perplexed as ere- 
while in his temple at Argos;' while the divinely- 
armed Avenger pleads in vain for deliverance from the 
evil that lies spell-bound in his presence, but must 
wake to tear its noble victim. Now, even as then, and 
more, the Furies range the earth, and toss their snaky 
locks in defiance of Ideal Beauty, repeating the same 
imprecations they hurled back on Minerva when she 
threw the casting vote of compromise for Orestes into 
the urn of the Areopagus. I acknowledge their claim 
of an older dynasty than Olympus. Even in their 
terrible arms I would seek for the living souls that 
have passed into chaos, and left only the expression 
of life in the land of Thought." 

In vain the voice that had moved me mingled its call 
with the voices that sounded from the Grove of Night- 
ingales. I became more and more conscious that a 
deeper music had me in its spell, in which the warbling 
of those golden throats was lost. This simple and 
venerable strain came up from the chaotic abyss, and, 
as it touched my soul, the world of art and policy dis- 
solved, — temple and tower, statue and picture, became 
shadowy and dreamlike, going up like an exhalation, 
and hanging, like a far-off cloud, over the solid earth, 

s See PUte. 
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which stood forth fresh in the primeval vegctatioiii 
Then the hills clapped their hands, and the morning 
stars sang together in joy. As the music swelled out 
more loudly, cattle appeared on a thousand hills, and 
man went forth to his work until the evening. But, 
anon, the multitudinous wild life in forest and sea, and 
the cattle on a thousand hills, slowly laid themselves 
down upon the bosom of the great mother and disap- 
peared. The paradise flowers and the venerable forests 
folded up their leaves, and, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, receded into their germs. The plains bowed 
before the mighty majesty of ocean, which rolled its 
great waves over them. The ocean and the sky rushed 
logether, and there was no more light. 

Strange though the assertion may seem, this return 
of all things from the heights of art, through the 
freshness of Nature, to ancient night, confounding as 
it was to the sense, seemed to invigorate my fading life 
with a new faith in Being. My soul seemed to rush, 
with an immeasurable longing and new-enkindled hope, 
from the Elysium of Art, even from the Paradise of 
Nature, into the abyss, crying for the Secret of Life. 

"Thou art my master," I exclaimed, "O dark 
Chaos, and I am thy child. The Elysium of Art is but 
the sport of my childhood, the gymnastics of my 
youthful strength. I have created it, and, vampire- 
like, it doth destroy me. There is no life that satis- 
fieth me, but that which underlieth thee, — into whose 
great bosom hath passed the Powers that pitched the 
tents of Beauty on the fields of Time. It is for the 
spirit with whose bright footsteps these are fair that 
I would struggle with all the powers of darkness. I 
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may not live by the dead, nor have I life within my- 
self"— 

Scarcely had I spoken, than, in the twinkling of an 
eye. Chaos was transformed ; and 1 found myself in 
a Personal Presence, tender as Love, beautiful as 
Thought, terrible as Power, and a voice that was 
based, by the roar, as of artillery, and yet was sweeter 
in its articulation than the accents of childhood, said 
to me, " I am the way, the truth, and the life ; whoso- 
ever Cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out" For 
" I was in the beginning with God, and was God, and 
without Me was not any thing made that is made." 

In relating this whole vision, I find myself in the 
embarrassment that would at first be supposed to have 
attended my apprehension of it ; for, as I have said, I 
am obliged to speak in succession of that which was 
simultaneous. It was doubtless because I was all 
along dimly sensible of the deep and mysterious fact 
that I have last related, that I was able to look down 
and see at once the limitations, as well as extent, of 
the world of Thought, which had declared itself to me 
as Heaven, though it was indeed Hell ; for, while it 
was Death, it thought itself Life, and thus forever re- 
ceded from Life. At all events, I found no interval of 
time was necessary to make me understand these 
words; and I replied with transport, while I looked 
around upon the Past, which I understood at once, in 
the new " light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world." " Thou wert in the worlds and the 
world was made by Thee, and the world knew Thee 
not. But as many as receive Thee, to them givest 
Thou power to becoine the Sons of God 1 " 



THE DORIAN MEASURE, WITH 
A MODERN APPLICATION. 



At this moment, when so many nations seem to be 
waking up to reassert their individuality, and, more 
than all, when the idea is started that the object of 
Providence in societies is to produce unities of life, to 
which the individuals that compose them shall each 
contribute something, even as every limb and fibre of 
the physical system contributes to the wholeness of the 
body of a man, — it is wise to cast the eye back over 
the records of history, and ask whether there be any 
thing in the past which predicts such consummation. 

The assertion of the Hebrew nation to an individual- 
ity which has ever been believed to be an especial ob- 
ject of Divine Providence, and the fact that this faith, 
developed in the patriarchs of the nation, and guarded 
by the system of religious rites which has rendered the 
name of Moses immortal, have resulted in accomplish- 
ing what it predicted, — rises immediately before every 
one's mind. But the case of the Hebrews, as it is 
commonly viewed, rather obscures than illustrates the 
general truth ; for the very brilliancy of the illustration 
so dazzles the eyes which gaze upon it, that they do 
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not see anywhere else in history the same truth illus- 
trated ; and thus it is looked upon rather as an excep- 
tion than as an expression of a general principle on 
which nations may act. 

There is, however, in antiquity another nation, whose 
idea was also something more than a blind instinct, but 
which, from the earliest times we hear of it, knew itself 
to be a moral being, and did not live by accident. This 
nation was the Dorians, whose antiquities and whole 
life have been faithfully set forth to modern times by 
Karl Otfried Muller, but which has not yet been con- 
sidered sufficiently with reference to general edification 
in social science. 

In order to be intelligible, and because all persons 
have not access to Miiller's books, it is necessary to 
begin with some historical sketches^ which are derived 
from several sources, and which pertain to other Gre- 
cian tribes, as well as to the Dorians. 

Greece, in the earliest times of which we have tradi- 
tion, was a congeries of little nations, independent of 
each other, but which, as a whole, were remarkable for 
one thing ; viz., the peculiar relations to each other of 
their religious and civil institutions. These relations 
were very loose. 

It would seem, from the tradition which appears 
under the form of the fabulous war of the Titans and 
Olympic gods, that at first a sacerdotal government 
obtained over this region, but that, through the ambi- 
tion of some talented younger son, — who led that re- 
bellion which always must be smouldering among the 
subjects of absolute sway, when there is still any 
human life left to dream of freedom, — this sacerdotal 
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government was overthrown, and a reign of talent and 
political power began. 

The Jupiter of the Olympic dynasty was some Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who began a new regime, made brilr 
liant with the spoils of a past which had been cultivated, 
and carried the arts of life to great perfection, but 
which had no elasticity to receive the new floods of 
life, poured forth from the prodigality of a Creator, 
who, in every generation of man, goes forth anew. 
One does not desire to be altogether pragmatical in 
the analysis of these old myths. Doubtless we can in- 
terpret the relations of the Titanic and Olympic dynas- 
ties, as an allegory of the relations of ideas to each 
other, without the intervention of their historic mani- 
festation ; and it is unquestionable that ^schylus, and 
some other Greeks, so used them. But it is neverthe- 
less not impossible that they are, at the same time, the 
magnificent drapery of historic facts. 

All the stationary nations of antiquity, when we first 
know of them, are under sacerdotal governments. 
These governments have a genesis and history that 
can be discerned, but which we will, just now, pass by. 
Their deadening influence, combined with that of an 
enervating climate and other circumstances, succeeded 
in checking • the progressive life of most nations alto- 
gether. But this was not the uniform experience ; and 
in one location especially, circumstances combined 
favorably, and genius escaped the strait- jacket of cus- 
tom, and asserted itself. It was genius cultivated; 
and it had all the advantages of its cultivation. 

To its aid came the multitude. Let us be pardoned 
if we analyze, even like Euhemerus himself. Briareus, 
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the hundred-handed giant, who comes to the assistance 
of Jupiter, is invoked (so we learn from Homer) by 
Thetis, Is it the genius of commerce that* has made 
the people rich, and a strong helpmeet, to serve the 
purposes of the young autocrat, who overthrows the 
old system, because it is devouring all that it gener- 
ates ? It is remarkable that afterwards is another war, 
inevitable in like circumstances, and repeated in all 
subsequent history, — the war of the conquering Olym- 
pics, with their instruments, the giants. The people 
has been made use of, and has thereby learned its 
force ; now it asks for participation of power, or per- 
haps only for a recognized existence as a living part of 
the body politic. In the Grecian history, Jupiter here 
triumphs again. He stands at that happy point be- 
tween the cultivated conservative and the fresh, strong 
children of earth, who are his foster-brethren, that he 
has the advantage of both. He rules by fulness of 
natural life. He rules no less by cultivated genius; 
for Prometheus assisted him,^ He has wedded custom, 
the oldest daughter of Saturn ; and, though on occa- 
sion he hangs her up and whips her, on the whole he 
honors her more than all his wives ; and she is Juno, 
queen of Olympus. 

We would not try, even if we were able, to trace out 
the atory into all its details, to join on the old mythol- 
ogy with the plain prose of annals. We only mean to 
show that it is indicated in Grecian traditions, that, in 
remote antiquity, an immense revolution took place, 
which broke asunder some great social unity ; and that 
of its fragments were the Greek nations which we see in 

1 See the " Prometheus" of iEschylus. 
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remotest historical narrations, nestled, in their inde- 
pendence, now among the hills of Arcady, now on the 
Eurotas, now on the Alpheus, now about the Cyclopia 
architecture of Argos, now in the Olympic vales of 
Thessaly, and again on every hillside and by every 
stream of Middle Greece ; all being alike only in this, 
that all are independent of each other, all free from 
sacerdotal rule. 

But their antagonism to one another and to the 
sacerdotal rule is not brutal or furious. They respect 
each other; they respect the old traditions. The 
Titans are still served. Ceres has her Eleusis; Nep- 
tune, his Isthmus and iEgaean recess; Pluto, his 
Pherae; the Furies are worshipped at Athens. The 
peculiarity of Grecian freedom is, that it respects 
every thing, consecrates every thing that lives. It wor- 
ships life as divine, wherever manifested. The very 
word theos^ which represents something out, proves 
manifestation to th^ apprehension of man to have been 
inseparable, in their opinion, from the idea of God; 
and their own active character and plastic genius re- 
ceived its impulse from this religious intuition. " As 
a man's god, so is he." Certainly, as a nation's god, 
so is //. 

Some things were gained by those Titanic and Giant 
wars, which distinguished Greece, in all future time, 
from all other nations. The religion, henceforth, was 
an enacted poetr}', and not a sacerdotal rule, as in 
Asia, or a state pageant and formula, as in Rome. 
They had diviners, soothsayers, and priests, elected for 
the year ; but never a priesthood, in the full sense of 
the word. In the heroic ages, and on public occa- 
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sions, the kings, and, in all times, fathers of families, 
conducted religious rites. The various worships also 
• dwelt side by side, with mutual respect. Each tribe, 
each city, had its own divinities. They were mutually 
tolerated, mutually reverenced. Hence, the human in* 
stincts and divine ideas which each divinity represented 
were thrown into a common stock. Hence, Homer 
made of the gods of the several tribes a community 
acting together, and explained the variations of man's 
mortal life, by their antagonisms and harmonies. 
Hence, Hesiod conceived the idea of a Theogony, in 
which we see a vain attempt to make into one consist- 
ent whole what was but the imperfect reflex of the 
spiritual life of many nations not harmonized. This 
high influence of toleration came from the Dorians, 
who were pre-eminently the genius of Greece. 

To that large multitude whose idea of Dorians is de- 
rived from Plutarch's life of Lycurgus (a personage 
whom the researches of Miiller make to be rather 
shadowy, certainly mythological), it will be a new idea 
that they were not mainly a military race, nor at all 
of a conquering spirit, like the Romans. Yet their 
forcible occupation of Peloponnesus in the age after 
the Trojan war, and the military attitude of Sparta 
during the period of recorded history, seem to have 
given a natural basis to such a view. The truth is, we 
have looked at Greece too much with eyes and minds 
that the Romans have pre-occupied. It is necessary 
to understand distinctly that Greece, at least Dorian 
Greece, was, in most important respects, very different 
from Rome. Both nations had organic genius, but the 
Greeks only the ^r/ix/zV-organic. The Romans orgai^ 
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ized brute force, together with the moral force of the 
Sabines, the cunning of the commercial colonies of 
Magna Graecia, and the formal stateliness of a sacer- 
dotal Etruria ; forming a compound whole, which ex- 
pressed one element of human nature, — that which 
commands and obeys. On the other hand, the Greeks 
organized the harvest of their sensibilities into ideal 
forms. It was not strength merely or mainly which 
they sought as the highest good, but beauty, order, 
which might be expressed by a building, a statue, a 
painting, a procession, a festival, and, more fully still| 
by the body politic. 

But what is order ? It surely is not mere subjection. 
It means subordination according to a true, which is 
ever, if largely enough apprehended, a beautiful idea. 
It is an arrangement around a centre. It is a disposi- 
tion of elements, such that the weak may borrow of the 
strong, and the strong be adorned. Thus their aim in 
politics was far other than to exhibit the right of the 
strongest. It was to have a society perfectly organized 
to express the beauty of the most beautiful. 

The genesis of the Dorians is yet undiscovered. 
Like their god Apollo, they are the children of the 
creative wisdom and mystery. That festival of Apollo, 
which commemorates his return from the Hyperbo- 
laeans, is possibly the mythic history of their origin, — 
too obscure, perhaps too fragmentary, to be clearly 
elucidated. Sometimes it seems as if they must have 
come from the foot of the Himmelaya Mountains, and 
that Apollo and the Indian Heri are the same. Other 
researches, for instance those of Professor Henne, 
would lead us to believe that they were tlie emigrat- 
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ing life of the ancient nation, which he believes, and 
endeavors to prove, had its seat, before history began, 
in Europe. In favor of this, we may remark that the 
Hyperboraean procession came from the Northwest, 
passing from the Scythians through a chain of nations 
on the coast of the Adriatic, by Dodona, through Thes- 
saly, Euboea, and the Island of Tenos, accompanied 
with flutes and pipes to Delos.' 

Another argument for the Dorians being of European 
origin is, that their character is in strong antagonism 
to the Asiatic, — manifestation versus mysticism. 

But we leave these curious and interesting inquiries 
for the present, to record what Miiller has ascertained.* 
The Dorians, says this indefatigable antiquarian, are 
first known at the foot of Mount Olympus. The old- 
est known temple of Apollo was in the Vale of Tempe. 
Thence they spread in colonies by sea, along the 
eastern shores of the Archipelago, among the islands, 
into Crete especially, where they established them- 
selves long before the Trojan war. Their whereabout 
is always traceable by temples of Apollo. These tem- 
ples were their centres of artistic cultivation. Apollo 
is always the god of music, and of all elegant exer- 
cises, whether of mind or body, but especially of those 
of mind. 

Within the borders of the mainland, we do not find 
that the Dorians advanced much till after the Trojan 

» " According to the tradition of Delphi," says MUller, " Apollo, at the ex- 
piration of the great period, visited the beloved nation of the Hyperboraeans, and 
danced and played with them, from the vernal equinox to the early setting of the 
Pleiades ; and, when the first com was cut in Greece, he returned to Delphi with 
the full ripe ears, the offerings of the Uyperborasans.*' 

* History of the Dorians. 
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war. To the early Ionian Greeks Apollo was a 
stranger. Homer does not profess to understand his 
nature, or betray any insight into it. One sees occa- 
sionally the mythical origin of Homer's Jupiter. He 
is generally an autocratic principle, founding his action 
on natural, self-derived superiority ; his will is law, be- 
cause it has present ascendency, and is an entity not 
to be disputed. On the other hand, he is sometimes 
obviously the ether, and Juno the atmosphere, as in 
the beautiful episode near the end of Book xiv., where 
the flowers of earth spring into being on their embrace. 
Homer's Mars, too, is the blind, uncultured instinct of 
violence; what the phrenologists call destructiveness. 
He makes him the war-god of the Trojans, whose 
instinctive courage he could not deny ; reserving Mi- 
nerva, the art and science of war, as the war-god of 
the Greeks. There is not a god or goddess, except 
Apollo, that Homer does not show he understood, and 
who is not, therefore, a plaything in his hands. But 
Apollo comes on the stage, "like night;" he is ter- 
rible ; he deals mysterious death. Whatever success 
or movement of the Trojans Homer cannot account 
for on any natural principle or human instinct Apollo 
brings about arbitrarily ; and this prevails throughout 
the " Iliad." Homer was not a Dorian to worship 
Apollo intelligently; but he was an Ionian, and his 
candid, open nature did not refuse to see the magnifi- 
cence and power which was manifested in his name, or 
to do a certain homage to his divinity which he pays to 
no other. 

Apollo is sometimes confounded with Helius by later 
Grecian poets ; and Homer, in making him the author of 
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the Pestilence, may have had a suggestion of the kind. 
But nothing is more clearly proved by K. O. Miiller 
than that the Apollo of the Dorians was not the sun, 
although the sun's rays are an apt symbol of the genius 
that radiates beauty everywhere. 

Homer's mode of treating Apollo is a testimony to 
the power of the Dorians of his day. His mode of 
representing the Cretans and Lycians is another proof 
of their acknowledged superiority in cultivation ; for it 
was the Dorian colonies that civilized Crete and Lycia. 
Sarpedon, the golden-mailed son of Jupiter from Lycia, 
and Idomeneus, the son of the wise Minos, both testify 
to the same general fact. 

The Dorians appear to us, from the first, as a highly 
cultivated race. Lycurgus did not create the culti- 
vation of the Dorians. Indeed, it is probable that in 
Sparta the breadth and beauty of this cultivation were 
injured in order to concentrate strength, and intensify 
the individuality of the race, which became more and 
more precious to the wise, as they compared them- 
selves with other races. 

After the Trojan war, the Dorians of Thessaly moved 
southward, and at last crossed the gulf at Naupactus, 
and spread over Peloponnesus. K. O. Miiller thinks 
only about twenty thousand crossed at Naupactus, and 
that they never were in great numerical force. Yet 
they overturned Peloponnesus. Their mode of war- 

• 

fare was to fortify themselves in some place, and make 
excursions round. As soon as possible, they built tem- 
ples to Apollo, and won the people by their superior 
cultivation. In the course of time, they won Laconia 
entirely ; Messenia was a later conquest. The lonians 
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fled before them to Attica, and across the Archipelago; 
while the Achaeans of Sparta and Argos retreated to 
the northern shores, just deserted by the lonians. But 
it was by moral rather than physical force that they 
took the precedence of all other races in Peloponnesus. 
Their conquering rule was like no other on historical 
record. They are the only conquering people who have 
benefited, by intention and in fact, the nations they 
conquered. They did give them such freedom as to 
incorporate them among themselves. 

The Dorian rule was freedom by means of law. 
Their form of government was not at first sight demo- 
cratical; but neither could it ever, like the Athenian 
democracy, become an unprincipled tyranny. The 
Dorians governed themselves, as well as others, by 
law and religion. Their king was an occasional offi- 
cer. Hence the moral superiority of the Spartans was 
always allowed. Hence they were always appealed to 
by nations oppressed by external or internal tyrants. 
Let us, therefore, examine their religion. 

The gods of this race were Apollo and Diana, with 
their parents, Jupiter and Latona. The parents, how- 
ever, remain in the background; Hesiod, himself a 
Dorian, makes 

** The azure-robed I^tofia, ever mild. 
Gracious to man and to immortal gods, — 
Gentlest of all within the Olympian courts,** 

the third wife of Jove, next after Metis and Themis. 
But in all he says there is nothing but her name which 
throws any light upon her nature. Leto (Latona) means 
mystery; and Apollo and Diana are the children of mys- 
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tery, whether we consider the unexplained origin of the 
Dorians, or the nature of the principles, Genius and 
Chastity, which they embody. 

It is noticeable that the Dori?n Diana, who must be 
discriminated from Diana of Ephesus, — a very differ- 
ent divinity, — and also from Diana of Arcadia, though 
in later times they were confounded, is the feminine of 
Apollo, and nothing else. As he is the severity of in- 
tellect, she is the severity of morals. Here the Dorian 
respect for woman, which is brought out in strong relief 
by K. O. Miiller in his history of Grecian literature, as 
■well as in his account of the Dorian institutions, has 
its highest expression. Apollo and Diana are twins, 
and have equal dignity, united by sympathy of nature 
and sameness of birth ; and the latter not at all dis- 
playing any subordination to the former. Again, we 
may remark that Apollo, with all his power and splen- 
dor and autocratic character, is never represented as 
the Supreme God. He tells the mind of his father^ Jupi- 
ter. Do we not see here the shadow of God and the 
Word of God ? The Dorian Jupiter is never at all the 
Ionian Jupiter described by Homer, but is absolute, 
unmanifest, except by the oracle and action of his son. 
This oracle and action betray the finiteness inseparable 
from manifestation; but, nevertheless, there is a sub- 
limity about Apollo which we find nowhere else in the 
Greek heaven. He is no instinct, no power of exter- 
nal nature personified. He is nothing less than the 
moral and intellectual harmony of the universe. In 
his action we find the practical religion of the Dorians. 
He is beautiful ; his recreation is music. He leads the 
Muses with his harp in hand, and even mingles in the 
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dance. He is resplendent ; where he is, darkness can- 
not be ; his inevitable arrow destroys deformity. Ex- 
cellence is his prerogative ; whoever contends with 
him is worsted and dies. His first great oracle com- 
mands to man self-consciousness. It is man's preroga- 
tive and duty to act, not blindly, but in the light of the 
past and the future. 

There is trace in Greece, as everywhere else in the 
ancient world, of a worship of Nature, which grovelled 
in the material slime. This appears in the mythology 
as monsters, especially as serpents which some hero, 
personifying or concentrating in himself the genius of 
some Grecian tribe, destroys. Perhaps one hideous 
form of earth-worship had its seat, in very early times, 
at Delphusa and Delphi, and was expelled thence by a 
Dorian colony, who settled there, and built the temple 
of Apollo.' But the most important part of the wor- 
ship was not a commemoration of historical facts, but 
the expression of an idea ; which, though it has not, in 
the Apollonic religion, the complete expression that it 
afterwards found in the facts of the Christian history, 
was no less deep than the central idea of Christianity. 
• Apollo kills the Python by the necessity of his 
nature. It is his virtue. But his virtue is a crime that 
must be expiated. No sooner is the deed done, than, 
by a necessity as irresistible as that by which he did it, 
he flies from the scene of the slaughter toward the old 
Vale of Tempe, for purification. On the way occurs 
the expiation. For eight years he serves Admetus; 

> See Homeric Hymn to Apollo. But there is no proof that it was written by 
the author of the " Iliad," althouq^h it is called Homeric. It b doubtless very 
ancient, and probably consists of fragments of several Dorian hymns. 
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and Miiller has demonstrated that Admetus is but a 
title of Pluto, and that Pherae was from the earliest 
times a spot where the infernal deities were wor- 
shipped. Having expiated, he goes on to Tempe, and 
breaks the bough of peace from the laurel groves that 
encompass the temple, apd, returning to Delphi, lays 
it on the altar. 

The interpretation of this fable is awful. Life, then, 
is sacred ; even the all-divine Son of God, if he violate 
it in its lowest, most degraded manifestation, must ex- 
piate the deed afterwards by years of activity in the 
service of Death. The best life pays thi^s tribute, and 
thus acknowledges a certain equality before God with 
its opposite ; for even a bad life has divine right, inas^ 
much as // is, " To be is respectable." The expia- 
tion, indeed, is measured, and comes to an end; and 
Apollo is interpreter of God forevermore, and king, 
giving a death which does not wound or pain its recipi- 
ent, — euthanasia, if not immortality. Here, indeed, 
the symbol falls, both in form and meaning, below the 
Christian symbol, which makes the Resurrection swal- 
low up, and annihilate with its glory, the Crucifixion. 
Yet it is something that the ancient story intimates 
the cheering truth. The whole thing is fainter in the 
Grecian form, because addressed to a nation, and not 
to humanity, — to a nation at a peculiar stage of cult- 
ure, and not to humanity through countless ages. 
Apollo may be held as the Word of God to a tribe of 
ideal Greeks, whose life can be counted by centuries. 
Christ is the Word of God to humanity, thinking and 
suffering all over the globe and through all time, and 
whose influences take hold of eternity. 
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But we should not omit to speak here of the fable 
of Apollo's rescuing Alcestis from Pluto, on his return 
from Tempe towards Delphi, after his purification. A 
later fable, which Euripides has immortalized (perhaps 
originated), makes Hercules the rescuer of Alcestis. 
This may have been one of the many interchanges of 
names which took place with respect to Hercules, and 
that tribe of the Dorians called Heracleides; and 
which led to the misapprehension, very early in Gre- 
cian history, that the children of Hercules were a 
component part of the Dorian nation, and that the 
Dorian invasion of Southern Greece was the return of 
these children to the land of their fathers. K. O. 
Miiller has entirely cleared up this subject. But the 
point of interest for us is, that this rescue of Alcestis 
from death was, in either form, a Dorian fable. Miiller 
says there is also trace of a fable of the death of 
Apollo. 

That the fable of Apollo's killing the Python, and 
expiating it, and becoming purified, was the heart and 
marrow of the religion of the Dorians, is evident from 
the fact that a dramatic representation of it, on a thea- 
tre stretching from Delphi to the Vale of Tempe, was 
the grand mass of the worship. Once in a certain 
number of years, the death of the Python was enacted 
in pantomime by a beautiful boy, representing Apollo. 
Having discharged his arrow, he fied away, along a 
road always kept in order by the Grecian nations for 
the express purpose ; and, when he arrived at Pherae, 
he went through certain pantomimes which represented 
servitude. This done, he proceeded on the road to 
Tempe, where he passed the night, and returned next 
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morning with the sacred bough to break his fast at 
Pherae. Thence he proceeded back to Delphi, and 
was met by processions from the sacred city, shouting 
lo PiEAN ; and a festival celebrated the laying of the 
bough upon the altar. 

The importance of this great act of worship is apt 
to be overlooked, especially by England Old and New, 
who, on account of their Puritan preoccupations, are 
not accustomed to look for important results from a 
form of worship whose festive air and entertaining 
character give it, in their eyes, the trifling tone of mere 
amusement But these nations of the South of Europe 
are merely not sanctimonious. They live seriously, 
while they dress the festival of life. The symbolic 
language of their festivals harmonizes with the sym- 
bolic language of Nature. They see God in the sun- 
shine and the flowers, rather than in the storm and 
wilderness. It is utterly impossible for any persons to 
understand Greece, who persist in believing that Greek 
festivals and processions were mere amusements, and 
had not the higher aim and effect of awakening all 
human energies by the expression of serious ideas. 
Everything in Greece became artistic, and overflowed 
with beauty, precisely because the people were so in- 
tellectual they caught, and were continually expressing, 
symbolically, the grand ideas of order and harmony 
which pervade the universe. They neglected nothing, 
and trifled about nothing, because, by the wayside or 
the hearthstone, alone, as well as in company, they 
recognized that " the gods were there." See Hesiod, 
in his " Works and Days," where he gives the minutest 
directions about the small moralities of paring nails, 
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and other decencies, and sanctions his counsels by 
these very words. 

The worship of Apollo was not the only worship of 
Greece, but it was the only national worship of the 
Dorians; and the predominance of the Dorians in 
Greece, and their influence over all the other tribes, 
direct or indirect, placed it in the forefront; and at 
last the shrine of Delphi seems to have concentrated 
all religious feeling into itself. 

Let us compare this Dorian religion with the other 
Grecian religions. 

Each tribe seems to have had its peculiar god. This 
god, when examined and analyzed, gives us the genius 
of the people. They are instincts, which characterized 
the different tribes, personified. The names only came 
from foreign lands. Thus Pan, in Egypt, signifies the 
Supreme God, — Nature personified. In Arcadia, the 
Pelasgic genius worshipped the beauty and music of 
the surface of Nature ; and therefore their Pan, whose 
name they took from the Egyptians that early settled in 
Peloponnesus, together with the association of the God 
of Nature, became a perfect expression of Pelasgic 
genius, — 

** Who, frisking it, ran 
O'er woody cragg*cl Pisa, in fun 
And frolic and laughter, 
With skipping nymphs after, 
Shouting out, ' Pan, Pan I ' 

•* Pan, merry, musical Pan, 
Piping o'er mountain-tops. 
Rough-headed, shaggy, and rusty like tan ; 
Dancing, where'er the goats crop. 
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The precipice round. 
And his hoofs strike the ground 
With their musical clop-clop. 

*' Pan is the lord of the hills, 

With their summits all covered with snow; 
Pan is lord of the brooks, of the rivers and rills, 
That murmur in thickets below ; 
There he saunters along, 
And listens their song. 
And bends his shagged ears as they flow. 

*^ Where the goats seem to hang in the air. 

And the cliffs touch the clouds with their jags, 
How he hurries and leaps, now here and now there. 
And skips o'er the white shining cr<^s ; 
And, quick to descry 
With his keen-searching eye, 
Bounds after the swift-footed stags 1 

" Pan drives before him the flocks, 
To shades of cool caverns he takes 
And gathers them round him, and, under deep rocks, 
Of the reeds a new instrument makes ; 
And with out-piping lips 
Blows into their tips. 
And the spirit of melody wakes." ' 

The earth was worshipped under the name of Diana, 
at Ephesus and in Arcadia, although no trace of the 
Dorian goddess of chastity is to be found in the char- 
acter or the worship of these divinities. They were, in 
fact, the manifestations, in personal form, of the fecun- 
dating principle. In Syria and other places, where 
their worship was fully developed, their festivals were 

' See the whole <^ the Homeric Hymn to Pan. 
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the gala of licentious passion ; and, if in Greece such 
excesses were checked, it can be ascribed to no cause 
but that of the restraining presence of the Dorian 
Apollo, and the superior character of his votaries. 
The darkness fled before the light, for "conscious 
Law is King of kings." 

Again, the Egyptian Hermes, the expression of all 
severe and awful wisdom, becomes, among the merce- 
nary, thrifty, shifty Arcadians, the Mercury, who is the 
messenger of the gods, the patron of thieves, the ready 
go-between, the " brain in the hand." There is not in 
Grecian literature or art any thing that suggests more 
to the historic investigator of such subjects than the 
Homeric hymn to Mercury, where Apollo is made to 
say, in a transport of gratitude, because Mercury has 
given to him the lyre, — 

" Now, since thou hast, although so very small. 
Science of arts so glorious, that I swear 

(And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall. 
Witness between us what I promise here) 

That I will lead thee to the Olympian hall, 
Honored and mighty, with thy mother dear ; 

And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee. 

And even at the end will not deceive thee." 

We might go through all the names of the mythology, 
and we shall still find that always the Grecian gods 
are some one elementary power of Nature or of mind 
personified and worshipped by the people, in whom that 
power of mind, or around whom that power of Nature, 
obtained. But Apollo was the manifestation of a 
Triune God. Apollo was never conceived without a 
father to give him wisdom and the oracle, and without 
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an object towards whom the activity of his love or hate 
is manifested. 

This spiritual superiority of the Apollonic religion 
explains its predominance over all the other worships, 
which it finally swallowed up. Other oracles died out, 
even that of Dodonaean Jupiter; but Delphi ever be- 
came greater. This triumph of the religion of Apollo 
is a lesson to sectarian Christendom. It triumphed by 
tolerance ; it conquered by accepting. 

This fact is most remarkably displayed in its rela- 
tions with the worship of Bacchus. Nothing could be 
more antipodal than the genius of these two worships* 
Bacchus concentrated the spirit of the earth worships. 
His name and origin were Asiatic, and his worship 
had all the characteristics of Asiatic worship. It was 
the exciting, even to frenzy, of that elemental, myste- 
rious, vital power, which is not idea, but seems its 
polar basis of life, the source of the substance that we 
are "without form, and void." The Asiatics always 
seem to regard this fury as divinity in its purest form. 
The Dorians opposed to Bacchus Apollo, who, by the 
law which he is, arranges in order this blind force. 
Hence the characteristic difference of Asiatic and 
Dorian worship. With the Asiatics it consisted in a 
wild excitement of nervous energy, precluding all 
intellection and all reflection. The Bacchantes, as 
described by Euripides, could not see with their eyes 
what they were doing, much less understand with their 
mind. Agave tears her own son Pentheus limb from 
limb, while she is filled with the god, and wakes up 
afterwards to the horrid truth, but with no misgivings 
of conscience. 
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Moderation, balance, on the other hand, was the 
characteristic of the worshipper of Apollo. He was 
joyous, but calm; every thing in balance. Self-pos- 
session was his beatification. He saw every thing 
around him in the pure light of truth and beauty. 
Hence the character of Dorian music. It was an old 
saying that " Apollo hated the sound of the flute," and 
the lyre was his instrument. Their music must com- 
pose, clear the mind, soothe and calm the spirits, 
rather than touch and excite the passions. 

From a passage in Homer, the speech of Diomede, 
in Book v., we have reason to infer that, before his 
time, there had been an attempt in Thessaly to intro- 
duce the worship of Bacchus; and the fundamental 
antagonism of the two worships is indicated by Lycur- 
gus's armed opposition to it. It is intimated that the 
disorder of the worshippers disgusted him. But so 
reverent are the Greeks, that his subsequent blindness 
was referred to the anger of the insulted god. In 
Euripides' tragedy, we see the difficulty of introduc- 
ing the worship of Bacchus into Thebes, by Pentheus's 
opposition, which seems to be defended by reason and 
th n^inov^ peculiar to the Greeks ; but here the old and 
wise in experience, represented by Cadmus and Tire- 
sias, are reverent of the new manifestation ; and the 
self-respecting worshipper of the god who alone ele- 
vates the human mind to full self-consciousness, be- 
cause he is the uncompromising opposer, becomes the 
victim of Bacchus. 

The new worship was at last accepted, because it 
was seen to cover undeniable facts of Nature. As in 
the Eumenides, the battle was admitted to be a drawn 
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one. There is antagonism in life. Life, indeed, exists 
only by antagonism, being subjective-objective. So 
each party of the last-mentioned magnificent drama 
maintains its position. The intellectual power, which 
contemplates only the idea, is represented by Apollo ; 
the unmeasured, immeasurable sensibility, in which 
inhere the passions, is represented by the Furies; 
and the man Orestes is justified by the free grace of 
Minerva, who represents the compromise of the Crea- 
tor of man, in accepting into fellowship with himself 
the human being, whose very existence is a compro- 
mise between the finite and infinite. 

Are we surprised to meet these great ideas in hea- 
then Greece ? But it cannot be denied that here they 
are ; conceived, indeed, only by the highest mind of his 
time, — of almost any time, — and probably not realized 
very widely ; yet they may have been understood more 
widely than we think. And why should we doubt ? It 
is the Christian's formula, if not his faith, that " His 
goings-forth were of old," and that "Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever." Truth has 
no age ; and the mind, at a certain point of elevation, 
must necessarily find itself in it. To that elevation, 
no condition is so indispensable as an atmosphere of 
tolerance. 

It may be observed that iEschylus was not a Dorian. 
In his time, however, the Dorian culture had spread 
over Greece ; and iEschylus was a Pythagorean, and 
Pythagorean ism was the philosophic expression of the 
Dorian religion ; for, though Pythagoras was a Samian 
by birth, he was a Dorian by culture, and lived in the 
Dorian cities of Magna Graecia, where he endeavored 
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to realize in political institutions the Dorian idea^ to 
which his plans did, in some respects, do more com^ 
piete justice than the Spartan institutions ascribed to 
Lycurgus. 

But to return : by accepting with reverence and lib- 
erality the worship of Bacchus, Apollo modified it. 
No stronger proof can be given of this than the very 
fact that the feasts of Bacchus were celebrated in 
Athens by the tragic drama, which, with both ^schy- 
lus and Sophocles, was consecrated, as it were, to the 
worship of Apollo. Before that era, all the excesses 
of the Bacchic orgies had yielded to the superior 
genius of the Dorian worship. Apollo is the god 
of CEdipus and his ill-fated family, of Cassandra, of 
Orestes; and, if he does not appear by name in the 
"Prometheus," yet nowhere is that scope of idea 
which belonged to his worship more manifest. 

Nor is this the only fraternization of Apollo with 
the older gods of Greece which is on record. 

In Arcadia there was, on one side of the hill of 
Cyllene, an old temple of Mercury ; and, on the other 
side of the same hill, the Dorians afterwards erected a 
temple to Apollo. In the Homeric hymn to Mercury, 
mentioned above, we have a mythical story, whose 
meaning seems to be a commemoration of the recon- 
ciliation of the two worships. This hymn is a master- 
piece of characterization and humor, and evidently of 
Dorian origin ; for the Dorian god is represented alto- 
gether as the most divine. Apollo's majestic honesty 
and simplicity are finely contrasted with Mercury's 
subtlety and frisky cunning. It was just the contrast 
of the Dorian and the Arcadian character. But Mer- 
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cury supplies the instrument by which the great Apollo 
may express himself ; and this gift becomes the bond 
of union. So the Peloponnesians were the plastic 
material which supplied to the Dorian intellectual 
power the means of manifesting itself. 

The Dorians may be considered the masculine prin- 
ciple of Greece, arid the other Greeks the feminine. K. 
O. Miiller demonstrates that the germ of comedy, the 
germ of tragedy, the germ of architecture and of art gen- 
erally, always came from the intellectual Dorians ; but 
the seed was thrown into the rich soil of Ionian sensi- 
bility, Pelasgian liveliness of apprehension, Achaean 
subtlety of application ; and hence the rich harvest of 
art in all its kinds. Either race, disconnected with 
the other, would have been comparatively sterile. In 
Sparta, where there was most isolation, most repug- 
nance to social union with the other states, there was 
least flowering out. There, however, was most strength 
in the root, though the least luxuriance in the branches. 
In Sparta, the race vies with the Hebrew, in that self- 
springing power which keeps a people individual, and 
makes it more forcible to give than to receive influ- 
ences. Like the Hebrew race, it has never been lost. 
To use the eloquent words of John Miiller, in the 
close of his chapter on Lacedaemon, in his " Universal 
History," vol. i. : " What an ascendency must that 
lawgiver have possessed who knew how to persuade 
the opulent of his country to an equal division of their 
lands, and to the abolition of money; who changed a 
whole republic into a single family, and gave to a 
corrupt populace a love for their country, capable of 
producing such wonderful effects ; who infused into a 
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multitude a degree of valor which never yielded even 
on the calamitous day of Leuctra, and such mutual 
forbearance that no civil war broke out among them 
during seven hundred years, even aftier the decline of 
manners; who formed an army which never inquired 
how strong the enemy was, but only where he was to 
be found; youth full of obedience and respect for 
their elders, and at the same time firmly resolved to 
conquer or die for the liberty of Sparta ; old men who, 
after the field of Leuctra, with only one hundred young 
soldiers, arrested the victorious enemy in his impetuous 
career ; women who never repined when their sons fell 
for their country, but bitterly wept when they were 
not ashamed to survive their leader and fellow-sol- 
diers ; and, lastly, a nation eloquent in short proverbs 
and often in silence, in whom two thousand five hun- 
dred years have not wholly extinguished the genius of 
liberty ! 

" For after the republic, after Lacedaemon itself had 
perished, neither the Roman power nor the turbulent 
and degrading sway of the Byzantine monarchy, nor 
the arms of the Ottoman Turks, have been able wholly 
to subdue the citizens of Lycurgus. The bravest among 
them, as the son of Agesilaus long ago counselled them, 
left their falling country, and fled with their wives and 
children to the mountains. After they had lost all, 
they still saved themselves; and often they descend 
from the heights of Taygetus, to reap the fields which 
their more timid countrymen have sown for the op- 
pressor. They still dwell in freedom on the moun- 
tains of Maina, under two chiefs, fearless of the Janis- 
saries'. .... The Mainottes themselves are strong, 
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warlike men, and rival their forefathers of Lace- 
daemon." 

Whence came the life of this wondrous people but 
from their deep theology of a Triune God, their justifi- 
cation by faith and their sanctification by life ? Even 
from the beginning, as we have seen, Apollo confesses 
that he is not the Absolute ; for, when he touches the 
house of life, he suffers reaction. The sacredness of 
a life which neither evil nor deformity could quench, 
Apollo acknowledges by service of Pluto. His own 
superior divinity is manifested, in that he never ceases 
to act and assert himself, under whatever penalty. 

Let the self-righteous of modern time who may not 
learn of Christ, meditate this lesson promulgated in 
Greece, and which was one of the formative or creative 
principles of the Dorian culture and character. The 
Greeks dared to look the prime difficulty, the great 
mystery of life, in the face, and reverently to bow be- 
fore it. It is good for man to shun evil and do good ; 
nay, it is incumbent on him to resist evil. But he must 
pay the penalty of contact. The Greek was inspired 
by Apollo to go up man-like, and act, with eyes wide 
open to the expiation that was to follow ; and which, 
in its turn, he also suffered man-like, without subter- 
fuge or meaching. There are amongst us a people of 
sickly morality, who never do any thing, — for fear of 
doing wrong. 

" O God I forgive our crimes : 
Forgive our virtues, too, those lesser crimes. 
Half converts to the right 1 " 

Apollo may teach such who will not listen to the same 
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..r.oii given by Christ, in a form so sublime that its 
. ..x'^ is not dreamed of by thousands who pride 
l.cs on the name of Christian, but do not 
iiivl as much of the doctrine as is expressed by 
\\\\ Apollo. Life is antagonism; action and re- 
\\\\\ you not act, for fear of the reaction ? You 
n choose but to die, or what is worse, — life in 
Tlie Muses will never follow you. 
tlic Dorian religion was not a mere symbolic 
ntation, an acknowledged theory of the diffi- 
f life. It was eminently practical. It enjoined 
its votaries personal culture. These people 
]Mous. Their god was in all their thoughts. 
Mved upon the oracle. It was to them a living 
ice, and wise were its utterances. Indeed, all 
! »m was included prophetically in the motto on the 
; le of Delphi. A temple of Apollo, which was a 
'■■'ol of arts and sciences, was the nucleus, the heart 
I ry Dorian community. Did they found a colony? 
\ was always at Apollo's command they went forth, and 
'i'^ temple was their first stracture. The last myth was 
'>f the nymph Cyrene, carried off by Apollo into Africa. 
The life of the pious Dorian was like his god's, — the 
destruction of the ugly Python, and a manly endur- 
ance ; nay. a joyful expiation of all the inevitable con- 
Ncquences of this lofty action, amid the disturbing 
intluences of time and circumstance. He was moder- 
ate and severe to himself, but never ascetic : that would 
not have been moderate. His recreation was music. 
Education itself was called by the Dorians learning 
music. They did not confine this to learning accords 
of sound ; but it was a study of the harmonies of man 
within himself, with the state, and with nature. 
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Hence the characteristics of the Dorian politics. 
According to Miiller, the Dorians did not consider 
the state merely or mainly " an institution for protecting 
the persons and property of the individuals contained 
in it ; " but its essence was, that, " by a recognition of 
the same opinions and principles, and the direction of 
actions to the same ends, the whole body became, as 
it were, one moral agent." Again he says, " Whereas, 
in modern times, that which commonly receives the 
name of liberty consists in having the fewest possible 
claims from the community (or, in other words, in dis- 
solving the social union to the greatest degree possible, 
as far as the individual is concerned), the greatest free- 
dom of the Spartan, as well as of the Greeks in gen- 
eral, was to be a living member of the body of the state. 
What the Dorians endeavored to obtain, as a state, was 
good order (xdufiog), the regular combination of differ- 
ent elements. A fundamental principle of this race is 
found in the expression of king Archidamus, recorded 
by Thucydides, that // is most honorable, and at thm 
same time most secure, for many persons to show them- 
selves obedient to the same order (xda/uos). Thus this 
significant word expresses the spirit of the Dorian gov- 
ernment, as well as of the Dorian music and philoso- 
phy, which was the Pythagorean system. Therefore, 
the supreme magistrate among the Cretans was called 
xduftog; among the Epizephyrean Locrians, xda/nonoXi^g." ^ 
Again, "In the genuine Doric form of government, 
there were certain predominant ideas which were pecu- 

< The Spartans called the son of Lycurgus Ei^iroo-juos, in honor of his father, 
says Mailer. Might not this son have been the siaU itself t If Lycurgus is 
mythological, his son must have been so. 
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liar to that race, and were also expressed in the wor- 
ship of Apollo; viz.; those of harmony and order, tA 
6ijxotTfiov ; of self-control and moderation, awpi^wvvi^ ; 
and of manly virtue, (i^enj. Accordingly, the constitu- 
tion was formed for the education as well of the old as 
the young ; and, in a Doric state, education was, upon 
the whole, a subject of greater importance than gov- 
ernment. And this is the reason that all attempts to 
explain the legislation of Lycurgus, from partial views 
and considerations, have necessarily failed. It was 
soon perceived that external happiness and enjoyment 
were not the aim of these institutions ; but then it was 
thought, with Aristotle, that every thing could be traced 
to the desire of making the Spartans courageous war- 
riors, and Sparta a dominant and conquering state; 
whereas the fact is, that Sparta was hardly ever known 
to seek occasion for a war, or to follow up a victory. 
And, during the whole of her flourishing period (i.e. 
from about the fiftieth Olympiad to the battle of Leuc- 
tra), she did not make a single conquest by which her 
territory was enlarged. In fine, the Doric state was 
a body of men acknowledging one strict principle of 
order, and one unalterable rule of manners; and so 
subjecting themselves to this system, that scarcely any 
thing was unfettered by it, but every action was influ- 
enced and regulated by the recognized principles." 

Considering the 'prevalent ignorance, even miscon- 
ception, of the whole political and social state of the 
Dorians, one is temped to go into particulars, and copy 
out the large proportion of KT O. Miiller's second vol- 
ume, which shows so satisfactorily that the aristocracy 
of these states was not an aristocracy of persons, but 
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of principles ; that the people were the most moderate, 
gentle, humane, modest of the Greeks ; the least over- 
bearing, whether in the relations of governor with gov- 
erned, master with servant, conquering with conquered 
race, or paramount state in the confederacy. Their 
principle was respect and justice to the inferior, pro- 
tection to the weak, and true organization for life. 
With the rich humor and pure mirthfulness known only 
to the serious and chaste, they were severe without 
austerity ; simple in private life, that they might be 
splendid in all that pertained to religious rites and pub- 
lic duties ; with pure and dignified relations of friend- 
ship, realized on both sides, by husbands and wives, 
by the unmarried of both sexes, and by the old and 
the young. Virtue^ in the strict sense of the word, 
seems never to have pervaded any society, ancient or 
modern, so completely as it did the Dorian. For, if 
friendship — and not philanthropy, or the charity which 
is founded on the Christian's faith and hope — was their 
highest social characteristic, yet, on the other hand, 
must be subtracted from their condition those depths 
of spiritual vice and social wrong to which the eterni- 
ties, unfolded by the same hope and faith, have opened 
the passions of Christendom. 

But the question for us is, whether, on the new plat- 
form upon which Christendom finds itself, now that the 
spiritual future has descended, as it were, into human 
life, there may not be found a harmony corresponding 
to the Dorian measure ; — whether there may not be a 
social organization which does as much justice to the 
Christian religion and philosophy as the Dorian state 
did to Apollo. We have seen that there is a corre- 
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spondence, point by point, between Apollo and Christ. 
Christ attacked sin, as Apollo attacked the Python; 
and, in the contest, the serpent bruised his heel. Christ 
"descended into hell," as Apollo served Admetus. 
The humiliation was temporary; the triumph proved 
the God. It is the only Pagan religion which can be 
brought into any comparison with Christianity, because 
it is the only one which involves the contemplation of 
man in an objective relation with Divinity ; and its in- 
feriority consists, not in its leaving out the antagonism, 
— rather the triplicity of life ; for it did not do this, — 
but in its not estimating the infinite reach of passion. 
The Dorians do not represent all of humanity: they 
were of an exceptional organization. Apollo was not 
** tempted in all points, like as we are." He was not 
all of God, and not all of man. He was only so much 
of God as the universe, exclusive of passion, manifests ; 
and so much of man as may be comprehended in the 
aesthetic element. But he was enough of God and of 
man that his chosen people should exhibit a rounded 
organization in their political and social condition, and 
so become a type of that future harmony of Christen- 
dom, when **the lion shall lie down with the lamb, 
and a young child shall lead them." 

With the Dorians, as we have seen, the political 
problem was for the whole body to become x6(T/wg^ by 
a path which should make each individual xda/uog; for 
they had such faith in the divine order as to believe 
these ends were correlative. Hence, by necessity, " in 
a Doric state, education was a subject of greater im- 
portance than government ; " and, in point of fact, as 
long as the education was uncorrupted, the government 
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lasted. In every Doric state where, as in Corinth and 
Magna Graecia, intercourse with foreign nations, and 
opportunity for individual accumulation of wealth, 
relaxed the severity of personal culture, the state de- 
clined, and such luxury and corruption ensued as has 
made the name of Sybarite a byword among nations. 

We will first speak of the forms and objects of this 
education, and then of the spirit of it ; and afterwards 
proceed to speak of an education of Christendom as 
true to Christ as this was to Apollo, — out of which, 
therefore, should grow political forms and activity 
worthy the name of kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

The Dorians assumed that in a company of men 
guided by Apollo inhered a po\\ er which circumscribed 
the liberty of the individuals that composed it to the 
interests of the company as such ; and that this social 
power must legitimate itself, by discharging a duty of 
which they had also the intuition, viz., that of unfold- 
ing each of its members into the harmonious exercise 
of his power. 

Perhaps they saw proof of this priority of the social 
to the individual right in the fact that the human being 
is socially dependent before he is individually con- 
scious. His growth into bodily perfection is not self- 
directed. It cannot take place, unless it be subjected 
to laws, according to an ideal of which the individual 
is not conscious, and which he cannot discover without 
assistance from the society into which he is born. 

The Dorian society, therefore, first judged of the 
body, and decided whether or not it was sufficiently 
well organized to be capable of its place in the social 
body, and then assumed, without hesitation, the direc- 
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tion of its development. For a certain number of 
years, indeed, the child was left with its parents, whose 
instincts, enlightened by the general tone of the state, 
were believed to be the most faithful guardians of its 
physical well-being ; but, at seven years old in Sparta, 
and at a somewhat later date in some other Dorian 
states,* the more public education began, and the child 
joined classes to be taught song and the choral dance, 
with other exercises of body, by which a complete 
physical development and action might take place. 
Here let us observe that the Dorian gymnastic was 
always accompanied by music^ as the intellectual exer- 
cises were called. Not a shade of brutality was ever 
allowed in the Spartan gymnasium. Boxing and vio- 
lent wrestling were prohibited ; also gladiators, i.e., 
combatants who used arms. The wrestling was never 
permitted to touch upon that violence which would in- 
jure the body, or give occasion for the combatants to 
cry for mercy. The /oot-race was the exercise in which 
the Dorians oftenest bore away the crown of victory 
at the Olympic games. Their Codies were strength- 
ened and hardened by hunting, and exposure to the 
extremes of heat and cold, hunger and fatigue, in the 
refreshing open air. The scourging at the temple of 
Diana Orthia, mentioned in history, was not Dorian. 
The Diana Orthia was not Apollo's sister, but the 
earth-goddess, spoken of above ; and this gloomy and 
bloody superstition was the tenacity of the old religion 
upon the Doric ground. The custom of compelling or 
allowing the children to steal their food, in order to 
educate them in dexterity and self-dependence, seems 

' In Crete the educatiou was directed by the parents till seventeen. 
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an exception to the common probity of Dorian life; 
but, in judging of it, we must remember that food was 
in common, and thus no individual right seemed to be 
invaded. This custom, and that of the bridegroom's 
stealing his bride, — as the form of marriage, — seem 
to indicate an open and merry contest of the individual 
with the social power in the one case, and of masculine 
with feminine force in the other ; — a gay admission of 
the fact that the problem of adjustment, in either case, 
was not quite solved, and that it should be left to the 
right of the strongest, heroically exercised. The Doric 
organization of society, in these respects, bears the 
same relation to the ideal Christian organization as 
the hero to the saint. But the law of property, and 
the physical advantage of the masculine sex, never 
descended with the Dorians to the brutality of the 
Roman rule, where the debtor, and woman from her 
birth to her death, were absolute chattel slaves.' 

The gymnastic exercises of youth were not confined 
to the male sex. The virgins also contended in classes. 
But there is no proof *of Plutarch's assertion, that they 
contended naked before men. There is sufficient 
circumstantial evidence against this.* Their bodily 
exercises were in private, although in some religious 
festivals they raced in public, as well as danced, but in 
the usual Dorian dress for virgins. This dress, it is 
true, only covered the bosom, and reached to the knee ; 
and it is a noticeable fact, in connection with the 
known chastity of this race, where adultery was un- 
known before Alcibiades' visit to Sparta, that every 

I See Dr. Arnold's " History of Rome " for proof of these facts. 
• Vide K. O. UiiHer, /assim. 
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approach to impurity was punished with death. The 
married women among the Dorians alone appeared 
veiled, or with long garments. The education of girl^ 

• 

was so invigorating to mind and body, they could be 
safely trusted to the chaste instincts of true woman- 
hood. But the Athenians, and other later Greeks, 
whom Asia had corrupted with its female license, and 
who were thrown upon the virtue of outward re- 
straints, might have characterized the Dorian virgins 
as " naked ; " not being able to appreciate the drapery 
of purity. 

That to which we sequestrate the name of music 
stands in the forefront of Dorian education. The 
musical ear is that region which connects the bodily 
and spiritual life, and it occupies a large portion of 
the consciousness in the favored organizations of the 
people of the South of Europe. Its due proportion 
denotes physical perfection, and is one of the most 
obvious indications of the capacity of an individual or 
of a people for a high culture. 

Since this is so, in the character of the music must 
be the deepest secret of the education of a people ; 
and that the Dorians thought this is evident from the 
rigidity and solemnity of all their regulations about 
music, and that the penalty of death was threatened 
against any one who violated the sanctity of the an- 
cient music by new measures, or even new strings to 
the lyre. 

The true Dorian music was that which entirely ex- 
pressed the idea of the Dorian character. It was the 
sound of Apollo in the soul. The movement was just 
that which waked up the intellect to the perception of 
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all law, and checked the passions from falling into 
deliquescence ; making the whole human being a calm, 
clear-sighted, creative power. That they believed this 
music was in the universe, objective to the soul, is 
expressed by the Pythagorean symbol of the music of 
the spheres, apprehensible through the silence, which 
was but another name for the perfect act of intellection. 
There was, therefore, ideal propriety in the Dorians 
making music their central activity. Not only did all 
bodily exercise thus become more or less of a dance, 
and an intellectual impress was made upon passion, 
but, what is more important, thus they formed, in the 
consciousness of each individual, a standard by which 
all their activity was measured. 

The dances of the Dorians were intellectual in their 
character, sometimes representative of historical events, 
sometimes of foreign customs, — sometimes they were 
allegorical ; in all instances, even when comic, they ex- 
pressed thought, and stimulated intellectual activity; 
while the dances of other nations expressed the softer 
passions merely, and tended to immorality. 

The dancing in chorus of young men, of virgins, and 
of old men, were parts of the public worship. The 
motions of the young men, says Miiller, were vigorous, 
and often of a military character ; those of the virgins 
were in measured steps, with feminine gestures; and 
the whole was solemn and grave for the participation 
of age. 

It is impossible here to go into the history of Dorian 
music and dancing ; but its early purity, as well as its 
subsequent corruption, its action upon the ceremonies 
of other worships than that of Apollo, and the reaction 
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of Other worships upon it, all testify to the wisdom of 
the Dorians in making the music and dance an affair 
of legislation. 

The power of music and the dance is exemplified 
especially in the fact, that with the Dorians they entered 
even into war, and elevated the exercise of destructive- 
ness into an elegant art. It may be thought that this 
has been of no advantage to humanity in the long run 
(a point of which we may not judge, perhaps, as the 
end is not yet) ; but there can be no doubt that, if war 
does exist, the subjection of it to the Dorian measure 
of music and motion has robbed it, as Burke would 
say, of half its ferociousness, by taking away all its 
brutality. 

Song was the accompanying, or immediately con- 
sequent, step to the mimetic and allegoric dance ; and 
perhaps here we may discover the origin of the multi- 
tude of measures in Greek poetry. Lyric poetry pre- 
vailed over every other among the Dorians, and was 
cultivated by both sexes. It originated with the Do- 
rians, as epic poetry has originated in almost all the 
other tribes, and is to be referred to the predomi- 
nance of religion. The ode is the natural address of 
the cultivated mind to the god whose very nature is 
proportion, and whose own sound is music. The later 
history of the drama is well known. The earlier his- 
tory of comedy, as well as tragedy, leads us immedi- 
ately to the Dorians, whose intellectual sharpness and 
power orginated humorous expression, if not wit itself, 
to a remarkable degree. Humor is impossible with 
the intellectually effeminate. Bucolics were the ac- 
companiment of rustic dances, and elegies of those 
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dances which celebrated astronomical changes ; and 
this opens out a new vista of thought as to the deriva- 
tion of the very idea of dancing from the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. The poems of Homer were 
recited at first by Ionian rhapsodists ; but Terpander 
the Dorian is said to have first set them to a regular 
tune. He is also said to have first mixed Greek and 
Asiatic music. Another consequence of the Dorian 
music and dance was the sculpture of Greece, which 
took its ideal character from the Dorians, who had 
Apollo for model, and the unveiled human form, be- 
held with a chaste delight in the gymnasium, for their 
school of art. Their love for proportion, harmony, 
and regularity, rather than for luxuriance of ornament 
and glitter, is also exemplified in their architecture, 
which betrays a certain relation to the sculpture of the 
nation and era. Thus the Dorian measure came to 
characterize their artistic eye, as well as ear and limb, 
and the body received its highest education; almost 
reminding one of the sublime image of Milton, who 
speaks of the time when, by the natural ascension of 
matter, — 

*' Bodies shall at last all turn to spirit, 
Improved by tract of time, and, winged, ascend 
Ethereal." 

But the music of the Dorians comprehended their 
moral and intellectual culture, which was very much 
the same in both sexes. We may infer a natural edu- 
cation of the affe*ctions, and that discipline which pre- 
cludes selfishness in its grossest form, from the fact 
that the family spirit was free and genial. The Dorian 
called his wife mistress, and it was no unmeaning title ; 
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for women enjoyed a real influence in the manage- 
ment of their families, and as mothers. " Aristotle 
speaks," says Miiller, " of their influence on the gov- 
ernment in the time of the ascendency of Sparta. It 
increased," he says, " still more when a large part of 
the landed property fell into the hands of women." 
He adds, that, "little as the Athenians esteemed their 
own women, they involuntarily revered the heroines of 
Sparta; and this feeling is sometimes apparent even 
in the coarse jests of Aristophanes." Again, " In gen- 
eral, it may be remarked, that, while among the lonians 
women w^re merely considered in an inferior and sen- 
sual light, and though the -^olians allowed their feel- 
ings a more elevated tone, as is proved by the amatory 
poetesses of Lesbos, — the Dorians, as well at Sparta 
as in the South of Italy, were almost the only nation 
who esteemed the higher attributes of the female mind 
as capable of cultivation." The anecdote of the daugh- 
ter of Cleomenes, who warned her father, though yet a 
child, of the Persian's gold, is still more in point than 
the pretty story of Agesilaus found playing horse with 
a stick to amuse his infant boy. It proves rational 
relations and intercourse between parents and children. 
The moral influence of the relation of friendship is 
to be considered in the Dorian education. Every well- 
educated man was bound to be the love of some youth, 
who was called his Listener, as he was called Inspirer ; 
and these words express the pure and intellectual Con- 
nection. Plutarch, who has much misrepresented this 
** friendship," admits, however, that for some faults the 
inspirer was punished, instead of the listener. The 
listener had also liberty, by law, to punish his inspirer 
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for any insult or disgraceful treatment. The friends 
could represent each other in the public assembly, and 
stood side by side in war. Cicero testifies to the sanc- 
tity of the Dorian friendship. 

It was only in Sparta and Crete that this institution 
was recognized by the State; but it was founded on 
feelings which, it is evident, belonged to the Dorian 
race ; for, in their other cities, particular friends are 
spoken of by name. The relation was not merely of 
men. Noble women would have their female listeners ; 
and sometimes a female inspirer had a small company 
of girls, who cultivated music and poetry. In his his- 
tory of Grecian literature, K. O. Miiller gives details 
respecting this. The moral and intellectual training 
implied in the existence and respect for the family, 
presided over by cultivated female intelligence, is an 
explanation of the long conservation of the Dorian 
virtue, and prevented the hardening effect of what 
seems to us living in public. The Dorian men eat in 
public in messes, and had Ua^ut^ or little clubs, at 
which they conversed with a freedom guarded by a 
high sense of honor; and to these conversations the 
youths were gradually introduced by their inspirers. 
Instead of the gossip which destroys mind, the conver- 
sation, rational, brilliant with wit and humor, was of the 
sort which makes the man, by keeping him in relation 
with worthy objects. The sentences of this conversa- 
tion which have been handed down to us are diamonds 
cut with diamonds ; and the young I)orians were trained 
in concise, witty, and symbolic expression, to fit them 
for it. It was the object to learn, in the first place, to 
see the truth, and sharply define it in their thought, in 
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order to express it exactly. This developed to their 
mind all the intellectual treasures of the Greek lan- 
guage, as the constant demands for the ode and choral 
song searched out all its melodies. Nor was this study 
of grammar, in the highest and etymological sense, 
including logic, their only purely intellectual training. 
In default of the comparative study of languages, 
which makes our severest discipline, they had geome- 
try. The mystic numbers of Pythagoras probably 
covered an application of mathematics to nature, to 
trace which had a high intellectual effect; but they 
studied geometry with practical applications, such as 
we seldom enter into : witness the discoveries made of 
the generation of beautiful forms from simple ground 
forms and circles, as displayed in the architecture of 
the Parthenon and recent discoveries of symmetrical 
beauty in the antique vases.* 

The Dorians proper seemed to have nothing to do 
in time of peace but to converse. But the Perioikoi, 
or that part of the nation descended from the con- 
quered race, were included in all the education ; and 
these were not only warriors, on apparently equal foot- 
ing with the Dorians proper, but agriculturists, artisans, 
and traders ; manufacturers, artists, and mariners. In 
some instances, the Perioikoi of Laconia were citizens 
of Sparta; for, as Miiller says, "the Doric dominion 
did not discourage or stifle the intellectual growth of 
her dependent subjects, but allowed it full room for a 
vigorous development." 

It might seem like dodging to speak of the Dorians, 
and say nothing of the Helots. 



"^ See Hay on '* Symmetrical Beauty. 



»» 
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This subject is undoubtedly involved in some ob- 
scurity. But one thing is pretty evident. The Helots 
were not enslaved by the Dorians : they were slaves of 
the conquered people, and the Dorians did not destroy 
their relation to the Perioikoi, when they subjected the 
latter. This is " the height and front of their offend- 
ing." As to Plutarch's story of the Spartans making 
the Helots drunk, in order to teach their children, by 
the disgusting association, to be temperate, — its foun- 
dation, in fact, is indicated by Miiller, who, in speaking 
of the dances, mentions the dances of the Helots, in- 
digenous with themselves ; some of which represented 
riotous scenes, and in which drunken persons were 
probably represented. The Dorians were not respon- 
sible for these dances, which very probably it would 
have been a cruel oppression to suppress. Undoubt- 
edly there were evils and injustices inseparable from 
slavery, from which the Dorians did not deliver the 
Helots ; but in Sparta, there was a legal way for them 
to gain liberty and citizenship. Callicratidas, Lysan- 
der, and Gylippus were of the race of the Helots. 

In speaking of the Dorian education, we must not 
omit to say that the Pythagorean philosophy was its 
highest instrument. Pythagoras was the philosophic 
interpreter of Apollo; and the triumph and proof of 
the reality of the Dorian intellectual culture were given 
in the fact, that, in the Pythagorean league, " the phi- 
losophy of order, of unison, of xcia^o!?, — expressing, 
and consequently enlisting on its side, the combined 
endeavors of the better part of the people, — obtained 
the management of public affairs,' and held possession 
of it for a considerable time ; so that, the nature and , 
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destination of the political elements in existence being 
understood, and each having assigned to it its proper 
place, those wlio were qualified, both by their rank and 
talents, were placed at the head of the state ; a strict 
personal education having, in the first place, been 
made one of their chief obligations, in order by this 
means to pave the way for the education of the other 
members of the community." 

Other effects of this intellectual culture were to be 
seen in other parts of Greece, where the germs of 
comedy and tragedy, sculpture and architecture, fruc- 
tified. The Dorian was the father of Greek litera- 
ture in its multifarious forms; but the mothers were 
Achaean, Ionian, Pelasgic. Does not the Dorian genius 
and character pervade the page of Thucydides : and, 
but for Spartan culture, would Pericles have given 
name to his era ? 

Without going any further into minutiae, we may 
finally speak of the spirit of the Dorian education. It 
was purely human. It began and ended in man. From 
the exercises of the gymnasium even to the posses- 
sion and exercise of political f>ower, there was nothing 
proposed for pursuit beyond the excellence attained, 
and the honor of that. We see in Homer's time, that 
prizes of real value were proposed to the Achaean 
victors, in contests of strength and skill. But with the 
Dorians, crowns of no intrinsic value were the prizes, 
— mere symbols of an excellence which was its own 
reward. The Dorian strength and beauty continued 
unimpaired just so long as they could thus symbolize 
the " superiority of man to his accidents." The son of 
the morning fell, as soon as his eye turned from the 
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worship of objective truth to subjective indulgence, 
and his works did follow him ; the grand style rapidly 
giving place to effeminacy, until, where ^^schylus had 
been, was Seneca the Roman tragedian ; and every 
thing in proportion. " The ancients described beauty," 
said Goethe ; " the moderns describe beautifully T 

But the Dorian culture was applied only to a frag- 
ment of the great race of humanity : it was the perfect 
form of one wave which has passed away on the tide 
of time. The question is. May the great flood itself 
take this perfect form? Can Christ govern mankind 
as completely as Apollo governed the Dorians ? 

In order for this, religion must enspirit political forms 
as truly with us as with theniy and an adequate educa- 
tion conserve them. Being Americans, we can take 
leave to skip the difficult task of legitimating, upon the 
doctrine of Christianity, the states of modem Europe. 
We doubt whether any philosopher of history may do 
that. It is our privilege to live under political forms 
that it is not difficult to trace quite immediately to our 
religion. For the United States, in its germ, was a 
Christian colony ; and the oracle which directed it was 
deeper in the breasts of the Pilgrims than they them- 
selves knew, or could adequately unfold, either in 
doctrine or practice. But later times have read the 
writing; and the fathers of the Federal Constitution 
built the temple, whose foundations the Pilgrims had 
laid (we would reverently say it) after the model of 
one "not built with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
For the Federal Constitution corresponds to the spir- 
itual constitution of man, and has elasticity to admit 
his growth. It is the unity of a triplicity. The uni- 
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versal suffrage expresses the Passion ; the legislative 
and judicial departments, the Intelligence ; and the 
executive, the Will, of the people. This political form 
was made out ideally by Sir Harry Vane, in his letter 
to Cromwell, when that remarkable person pretended 
to call his friends to counsel him as to what form he 
should give the government of England in the day of 
his power. Cromwell rejected it on the plea that 
the sovereign grace of God, on which all progress 
depended, could be more readily found in an executive 
officer, whom a church recognized to be one of God's 
elect, than in the common-sense of the electors of a 
legislature. But this was but a new form of the old 
divine right, as the Protectorate proved; and Sir 
Harry Vane was further justified by the growth of our 
government into an actual fact, a hundred and fifty 
years later. 

It follows from such a political form, that the politi- 
cal action of the nation must reflect the character of 
the nation, point for point. The suffrage shows the 
prevalent character of its passion; the Congress and 
Supreme Court manifest its degree of intelligence, 
which necessarily will preserve a certain ratio to its 
passion, since it is elected by it; and the President 
expresses its will, on the penalty of being removed, if 
he does not execute its will, and also approve himself 
to the "sober second thought." It is an inevitable 
evil, that, like the principle of will in an individual, he 
will ever be more expressive of the passion than of the 
intelligence; for his interest depends more immedi- 
ately upon it. He goes counter to the intelligence, to 
execute the impulses of the passion. Moreover, the 
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intelligence of the people, as that of the individual is 
liable to be, is rounded in by its passion ; and the too 
prevalent " doctrine of instructions " increases the 
danger of this. 

In the last analysis, then, all is dependent upon the 
passion. " Out of the heart are the issues of life." 

From this statement, the dangers to which our politi- 
cal system is exposed are obvious. It is the same as 
that to which every man is exf>osed, — the revolving in 
a vicious circle of unenlightened passion, unprogressive 
mind, and headlong will. The national safety, like 
man's individual salvation, depends upon the intelli- 
gence being informed by a Spirit above itself, so that 
it may mediate wisely between the passion and the 
will ; elevating the character of the one, and directing 
the movements of the other. In short, a true spirit of 
culture must do for the national heart what the ever- 
incoming grace of God does for the individual soul. 
The chief danger to a nation and to a man is from 
within, that the passion and the will may be too strong 
for the uncultured intelligence. And the danger in our 
nation is in proportion to the breadth of the national 
life. All humanity is in it. Our geographical extent 
and position expose us to the access of all temptation. 
Not a pleasure, not a dominion, but is opened upon 
our desire. Every susceptibility of human nature to 
ambition, to avarice, and to sensual indulgence, is 
addressed. What an original affluence of intellect, 
what a training of mind, is necessary in order to grasp 
all this life, and legislate for it in such a manner that 
it may not prove suicidal I In truth, man seems to be 
placed under the United States' government, free of 
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the universe, and, as in the case of Adam in his gar- 
den, amid such a luxuriance of all that is desirable, 
that the chances are entirely that he shall miss of the 
tree of life, which is not so obvious to the eyes, but 
requireth that they be "purged with euphrasy and 
rue." 

Nevertheless, it is our only hope that we should eat 
of the tree of life, and the passion of this people be 
subjected to the x6auoq which breathes in a baptism of 
fire from the Rock of Joseph, whence rose man glori- 
fied as God. In other words, we must be educated by 
our religion, which comprehends in its scope the life 
that now is, no less than that which is to come, — a 
religion which honoreth the spirit in its regenerate 
human manifestation, even as it honoreth it absolute 
and unmanifest in the Father. 

To explain: The religion we profess teaches us 
that men, in the first phase of their existence, become 
empassioned by any and all the objects in the universe 
with which they are in contact ; and that they are, in 
fact, hurried hither and thither, perpetually losing 
themselves through the richness of their subjective 
nature, in objects which are at best but signs of an 
absolute good, of which they have the undying but un- 
defined presentiment. For the various objects which 
entrance the eye of the natural man, and draw him to 
adventure his bark towards them, may be likened to 
lighthouses on the rock-bound coast of a rich country, 
which are mistaken by savage discoverers for the riches 
that they indicate ; and the ignorant mariner rushes 
towards them, and gets shipwrecked on the rocks upon 
which they are built, for the purpose of warning them. 
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To stop here : our religion would be gloomy, but it 
teaches us another thing. It teaches us that the first 
phase of human life does not exhaust us, but that it is 
ours to see the futility of all feeling and activity, unen- 
lightened by God's plan for making His finite creature 
live on an infinite principle. And to see this futility, 
and bravely acknowledge it, is to die to the life of mere 
passion, and to rise to the intellection of the secret of 
life eternal, which is no less than this: All human 
passion is to reappear even upon earth no longer as 
master, but as servant, to do the behests of that will, 
become by gratitude an infinite principle of love, and, 
displaying the office of every faculty and every feeling 
of human nature, to manifest something of the divine 
life. 

Never before the birth of our political constitution, 
which was not made by man, but grew up from the 
instincts of Christian men who had brooked no con- 
trol of their relations with God, was there any nation 
on earth within which the life eternal could unfold its 
proportions; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
we are slow to enter upon our inheritance, and have 
not yet unfolded a system of education correspondent 
to our large privileges. 

Let us, however, briefly touch some outlines of such 
a system ; and, in order to give form to our remarks, 
we will run a sort of parallel between the form of 
culture proper for us and the Dorian form that we 
have just considered. 

Men do not now, in sitting in judgment upon the 
physical system of the new-born, proceed so summarily 
as did the Dorians with the infirm of body. They ac- 
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cept this evil, when it comes ; and the education of the 
blind, of the deaf, even of the idiot, is in proportion 
to that richness of resource, indicated, as the gift of 
God to man, by Him who is said to have healed by His 
touch all the ills that flesh is heir to. A study and 
analysis of the physical constitution of man, and of the 
origin and law of its life, united with a sacred sense 
and practice of duty, shall, in some future on earth, 
ensure to all who are born a fair physical constitution, 
and a subsequent preservation of the same, — perhaps 
to euthanasia. 

This part of culture rests so much with parents, that 
it can only be indirectly reached by a public system. 
Yet society should feel it a duty, as society, to provide 
for the study and diffusion of all knowledge on this 
subject. A partial apprehension of the Christian re- 
ligion, in times past,- has led to a general perversion of 
thought concerning every thing pertaining to the body. 
To die bodily with Christ has been that for which 
saints were canonized. Strange that even those who 
so clung to the letter which killeth should have read 
so partially the letter that they did not see, that, if 
Christ's body was tormented and buried, yet it rose 
again, not subject to decay, but capable of being as- 
similated to the glory which eye hath not seen ; for 
God did not suffer his Holy One to see corruption. 
The symbolic meaning of tAe death has been consid- 
ered much more deeply than the symbolic meaning of 
the resurrection, which is the complement of the 
spiritual truth He died to express. Christendom has 
depreciated the physical system, so that the conscience, 
which should form and preserve the body in a perfect 
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harmony with Nature, has not been developed. Truly, 
as St. James saith, *'he that sinneth in one thing 
sinneth in all." By this neglect, the mind and spirit 
have been warped, weakened and injured beyond our 
power to estimate. 

A truly Christian system of culture would not neg- 
lect a proper gymnastic of the body. It appropriates 
all that the Dorian culture discovered. Not only the 
military drill, with running, fencing, and every exercise 
that develops without brutalizing, should be made a 
part of the exercises of the school ; but boys and girls 
should be exercised, as of old, in every species of 
dance which expresses an idea. The musical ear 
should be early trained, and the body be taught to 
move in measure. Nothing but the artificial asceti- 
cism which arose from that one-sided view of religion 
which the too energetic Puritans had could have 
crushed out of human nature, even so far as it has 
done in New England, the natural tendency to dance, 
and degraded the music of motion with associations 
of presumptuous sin. It is unquestionable that a 
corrupt people will dance in a manner to corrupt 
themselves still more ; but ** to them that hath shall 
be given." The system of dancing, natural to the in- 
nocent-minded and intellectually cultivated, will refine 
and elevate.' 



' A woman of talent of the present day, for mere economic purposes, has 
discovered to the world, and especially to the American world, which is pecu- 
liarly ignorant on the subject, what a power lies in dancing to inform the mind, 
while the eye is delighted. The Viennese children, by performing the various 
national dances of Europe, suggested a means of studying the characteristics of 
various races, without travelling for the purpose ; and their ideal dances opened 
out the possibility of a still higher intellectual effect, suggesting to those who 
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By an intellectual dancing, nothing is meant which 
is heavy or pedantic. There will undoubtedly be 
solemn dances ; but so there will be fanciful ones, — 
the Mother Goose and fairy-tale for the very young, 
the innocent love-tale of later youth, enriched by the 
imagination, till the ballet is commensurate with the 
opera. Whatever can be expressed in music may be 
heightened in effect by an accompanying dance ; and 
Sophocles and -/Eschylus have taught us (for they 
trained their own choruses, and Sophocles led his in 
person), that the highest and gravest genius may em- 
ploy itself in idealizing the motions of the body. 

But mere good- will cannot bring this art to high de- 
grees of perfection. A peculiar genius, which must 

criticized their utility the words the poet puts into the mouth of the retired 
Rhodora : — 

" Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing. 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being." 

Of course, it is bad for any human beings to be exclusively dancers. " There 
is a time to dance/* and a time for other things, said Solomon. But how easy it 
would be for all children to be trained to dance, among other things; and then 
for talent to idealize, in the ballet, the customs of nations, historical events, even 
the processes of many kinds of industry ; while genius^ ■" at its own sweet mil,** 
should rise into the region of the allegoric and mystic dance ! 

It is an encouraging circumstance that some good-natured persons in Boston 
have turned their attention to the object of teaching the whole youthful popula- 
tion the practice of this art. The whole aim of these persons, however, Ls only 
to provide more gentle and elegant exercises ; to supersede the rude and boister- 
ous mirth which brutalizes the minds as well as manners of the laboring people, 
and to provide a harmless channel to lead off the overflowing animal life, that, 
left to prey on itself and others, turns into intemperance and ferocity. All this 
is well, but not enough. The Swedenborgians of Boston have done better, by 
combining as a church, to have social dancing parties, disconnected with the dis- 
sipation of late hours But even this b not enough. If dancing is not elevated 
by those who invent its mazes to have something of an intellectual character, it 
will probably degenerate into an expression of mere blind passion, and really be- 
come to a community the evil which the Puritans believed it to be, and which, in 
fact, it is now, in the less favored classes of our own society, in no small degree. 
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be bom, and cannot be made, is needed here, not less 
than to compose for the harp or organ. The dancing 
of Christian Europe is still Pagan, and even the Dorian 
dances are mostly forgotten. Yet out of that Pagan 
material might be raised an art of dancing not un- 
worthy of the name of Christian. 

Dancing is an admirable initiation of the young into 
the love and practice of music ; because the beauty of 
measure, first appreciated by measured motion, disci- 
plines the mind to measure time. It is not necessary 
so elaborately to defend the introduction of music into 
general education as of dancing; for only one small 
sect of Christendom has undertaken to exclude music 
absolutely from human expression.' The largest sect 
of Christendom, the Roman Catholic church, has de- 
veloped it so completely, that, on the wings of harmo- 
nies which essay to penetrate and reveal the heart of 
mysteries too generally hidden by "words without 
counsel which darken knowledge," the world did for a 
long period, and, in some degree, does in all time, rise 
above the narrowing influences of that creed which 
condemns to everlasting woe all who are out of the 
pale of the Church, and even excludes from heaven 
those who, in involuntary unconsciousness of existence, 
fail to pass under its baptizing waters.* 

But though music is made a part of almost all Chris- 
tian worship, and though its great masters have proved 
by their compositions that it expresses the highest 
ideas, and even the most varied thoughts, as well as 
sentiments, of humanity more adequately than words 
can do, yet it does not take its place in American 

s The Quakers. * Dante. 
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education even upon a par with reading. Somewhat 
of the practice of music in choral singing, it is true, 
begins to enter into our common-school education. 
But this hardly goes beyond the metropolis ; and the 
theory of music is not taught in any school or college 
in our country, with the exception of the asylums for 
the blind, and a few private schools. • There are multi- 
tudes of the fathers of our country who, as school- 
committee men, direct its education, who never have 
thought of music but as an amusement of the senses ; 
who never have dreamed of its moral, far less of its 
intellectual, influences. And there are some who look 
upon it, when introduced into religious services, as a 
mere rest of the weak mind from the laborious act of 
worship. 

But it is time that the importance of music, taught 
thoroughly, especially in its theory, should be recog- 
nized in education; and that the hideous screaming, 
without melody, measure, or harmony, which is heard 
in most places of Protestant worship, should be stilled, 
together with the scraping of violins and bass-viols, 
and the pounding of the keys of piano-fortes and 
organs, to the destruction of all musical ear, and the 
derangement of every standard of proportion which 
God has planted in the nervous organization of man, 
for the first discipline of the mind to order. 

One objection that is made to the introduction of 
music into common education is the time that it would 
occupy, which, it is said, should be taken up with more 
useful exercises. But, waving the circumstance that 
this objection entirely begs the question respecting 
the comparative importance of music in education, we 
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reply, that, were music and dancing a regular part of 
school exercises every day, as they should be, it would 
be no hardship to children to remain more hours at 
school. These exercises could profitably be so ar- 
ranged that they would break the monotony of book- 
studies, and supersede the boisterous, and too often 
mischievous, play-hours, which make the neighborhood 
of a school a thing to be eschewed by all decent soci- 
ety. The advantages to health of mind and body are 
no less to be esteemed than the elegance of carriage 
and general gracefulness which would inevitably take 
the place of the uncouth, romping njanner, or awkward, 
stiff want of manner, not only of our country people, 
but even of the inhabitants of our cities. 

In the small degree in which music now is intro- 
duced into schools, it is appropriated to the forms of 
religious worship. This is well, and might be much 
ext-ended, when, by a thorough study of the theory of 
music, the vast treasury of religious strains which the 
genius of the Old World has accumulated shall be put 
within the powers of execution of more learners. Mu- 
sic affords, indeed, the only means of persuading the 
soul of childhood into any thing that may bear the 
name of worship, at the early age before experience 
has revealed to the soul its necessities, and opened its 
eyes upon the great truth which solves the problem of 
evil, and gives the second birth. But music does do 
this. It awakens presentiments which may be said to 
be the wings which the condescending Deity occasion- 
ally fastens upon the child, to raise him into the empy- 
rean where he shall by and by intelligently dwell. 
Music, as we have intimated above, is in a region 
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above sectarianism, and affords a common ground 
upon which the divided in opinion may meet ; and if all 
religious instruction (we do not mean all moral science) 
which is imparted to the young could be confined to 
that which can be conveyed in music, that perplexity 
of mind upon the subject, which is the generating 
cause of most of the speculative infidelity of modern 
times, might never take place, because the mind would 
not turn to the greater questions of life before it was 
sufficiently enriched by experience, and matured in 
judgment, to cope with them. The Protestant educa- 
tion does not wholly err in exercising the understand- 
ing upon these themes. We are not arguing for what 
Fenelon calls, and means to commend it, "the pro- 
found darkness of the true faith." We would only 
have the aesthetic element developed, as Nature meant 
it should be, before the mere understanding shall be 
sharpened to chop a logic which, at that stage of devel- 
opment, can make but " a series of empty boxes " for 
the soul to dwell in. 

Having thus introduced the young mind to the 
science of order, by the music of motion and of sound, 
elements in which childhood will dwell in their /«oj, if 
not in their n^a^og^ we proceed to the training of the 
eye and hand, by imitative drawing and the arts of 
design. 

If singing should take the lead of reading, so should 
drawing of writing. The eye should be accustomed to 
pictures from very babyhood ; and it is marvellous to 
those who are inexperienced to see how, very early, 
mere drawing, in the sketchy style, is perfectly under- 
stood by children. "Severe simple lines" are amongst 
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the readiest means of developing the intellect. The 
mechanical difficulty, too, of using the chalk or lead 
may be very easily mastered. Quite little children will 
be amused to draw lines, and thus learn to steady the 
muscles of the hand to a purpose ; and, as soon as the 
mind is a little developed, a rough imitation of forms 
begins. By and by, a little practical perspective can 
be taught by means of holding a thread, horizontally 
and vertically, over the points of a solid rectilinear 
figure, in order to see the bearing of its outlines upon 
the plane of the picture ; and thus the discouraging 
disgust that children are apt to feel, as they learn to 
compare their attempts with the originals which they 
make their models, will be avoided. The idea of per- 
spective drawing once taken, the career of improve- 
ment is entered upon at once." 

Geometry, as well as arithmetic, may be begun at an 
earlier age with children than is generally believed, if 
it is taught disencumbered of the verbiage of demon- 
stration that disgraces our text-books ; and it will unite 
itself to drawing, by being carried out into descrip- 
tive geometry, and applied to the drawing of the an- 
tique architecture and vases. This application will 
recommend it to many minds which now are matured 
without any mathematical discipline, on the idea 
that this is only necessary for the mechanically scien- 
tific. 

Before dismissing the subject of educating the eye 
to form, it is to be remembered that modelling, as 

* Schmid's " Perspective," in Part First of '* Common-School Drawing-book,** 
and especially Frank Howard's "Sketcher*s Manual," afford admirable hints as 
to a natural mode of learning to draw from Nature. 
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well as drawing, should be practised in all places of 
education.' 

After this preparation of body and mind, reading 
and writing should be taught at once, and in such a 
manner as to make our own language the " open Ses- 
ame " to all speech. At present, the American people 
— although a congeries, as it were, of all peoples — is 
comparatively dumb. In no country which is called 
civilized are even the cultivated classes themselves so 
completely sequestrated to the use of one language. 
While its economical interests, as well as its intellect- 
ual necessities, cry out for a general facility in speak- 
ing foreign tongues, the system of language-teaching 
falls confessedly below that of other nations. In the 
schools of Holland the children grow up speaking with 
facility four languages, — English, German, French, and 
Dutch. But it begins to be sf en that there is a natural 
and intellectual philosophy of expression ; and that a 
true philological art can be taught to every child who 
learns to read and write, that shall make the native 
tongue appreciated in all its deep significance, and 
prepare the mind for such a comparison of our own 
with other tongues as shall immensely facilitate their 
acquisition; and this glossology, while it affords so 



< One lady, who kept an A B C school in Boston, did at one time introduce 
into her school-room a long trough, with lumps of clay and some well-shaped 
toys, together with the ground-forms, — the egg, the sphere, the cylinder, etc. ; 
and it was made a privilege for her little pupils to go and model by turns, in the 
intervals of their lessons. It was found an admirable way of keeping quietness 
and order; and although it was done but a short time, and not very long ago, 
one professional sculptor seems to have grown out of this very partial experiment. 
Such a department of the play-room at home, as well as a blackboard for drawing 
in the nursery, will always be found an aid to the home discipline of tempers as 
well as of minds. 
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great an incidental advantage, shall discipline the 
intellect, like the learning of any natural science; 
showing grammar and logic to be, not mere technics, 
but the forms of thought, and languages themselves 
to be nothing less than the monuments of the his- 
tory of the human mind in its first intuitions and 
reflections. On the ethereal element upon which the 
spirit of man works with the ethereal instrument voice 
is this history carved; or rather in this element has 
human thought vegetated, — not to the eye, but to the 
ear. 

And perhaps it may take no more years to gain a 
key to the expressed mind of man than are devoted 
now to learn by rote a few books in Greek and Latin ; 
and which, after all, are so learned that only the excep- 
tions among the ««/Wrj//y-educated (as the frequenters 
of our partial colleges ^re, as if in mockery, called) 
can read Latin and Greek with pleasure to themselves. 
Still fewer can write these languages, and almost none 
can speak them. Philology should be studied as the 
most important of sciences, not only for the sake of 
knowing the works of art and science that the vari- 
ous languages contain, but because words themselves 
are growths of Nature and works of art, capable of 
giving the highest delight as such ; and because their 
analysis and history reveal the universe in its sym- 
bolic character. Moreover, no language learned in 
the light of philology could be forgotten. Indeed, 
it would seem as if no knowledge conveyed in words 
could be forgotten, if the words were understood 
as the living beings that they are when seen in their 
origin. 
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But it \vould take a volume to unfold this subject 
adequately. The value of language-learning to disci- 
pline the mind into power and refinement has been 
always blindly felt ; but, not being understood as well 
as felt, it has not justified itself to the practical sense 
especially of this country ; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear all study of languages, except of 
those to be used in commercial and other present 
intercourse, condemned as at best a costly and un- 
profitable luxury. These languages are, therefore, 
learned by rote, more or less, on such a substratum of 
Latin and Greek as is thought necessary to facilitate 
their acquisition. In the best instances, there is some 
study of idiomatic construction, some investigation of 
the composition of sentences, as characteristic of a 
people ; but the words themselves are used as count- 
ers, and there is no investigation of their composition, 
and their correspondent relation to the nature they 
echo on the one side, and the thought they symbolize 
on the other. 

A certain preparation is required for children's en- 
tering upon the study of language in the right way, 
which would be involved in the training of ear, eye, 
and hand mentioned above. By means of drawings 
and pictures, a great deal of information will be con- 
veyed respecting objects of Nature and art, and such 
processes as are capable of pictorial representation ; 
and then if the learning to read and write is delayed 
to the age even of six or seven, the mind has not been 
left uncultivated, but has learned to love order, and to 
use language ; especially if exercised, as children 
should be at the first schools, to reproduce in their own 
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words what their teachers tell them of the pictures and 
objects of Nature which are put before them.' 

A true study of language not only involves a de- 
velopment of the relations of Nature and mind, in the 
forming of an intellectual conscience, but leads to a 
study of Nature of a fundamental character. Science, 
which has been defined " the universe in the abstract," 
when put into appropriate words thoroughly under- 
stood, would be breathed into the mind and assimi- 
lated, as the body breathes in and assimilates air and 
food. Thus the common student would, like Newton, 
read the propositions of the Euclids of every science, 
and be able to skip the labored demonstrations with- 
out loss. The clear mind, undarkened by "words 
without knowledge," would find it sport and recreation 
to apply science to the progress of mechanical art; 
and a vast amount of energy would be left to explore 
new worlds of Nature, and manifest thought in new 
forms of beauty. 

The mere enjoyment of an education, such as has 
been here hinted at, is the least of its advantages, 
though it is one not to be despised. Its use in pre- 
serving the race under the political forms which, as we 
showed above, are alone, of all yet discovered, elastic 
enough to admit the whole man to be unfolded, can be 
shown to be probable. The mass of mankind have no 
fancy for governing ; and they would not be driven to 
meddle with what they know nothing of, if there was 
no social oppression to cast off, or they could so exer- 
cise their energies as to be in a state of enjoyment 

■ ■ r W^^^B ^» 1IIMIBM ■■ I 11 ■■_ __l ■_! -MB- ' ■ — — ^ -^ 

' Mr». Mayors " Lessons on Objects " gives a hint upon this subject; but an 
infinitely richer book might be made. 
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already. At present, everybody in this country is run- 
ning to the helm of state, in order to see if they can- 
not succeed in steering the ship into some pleasanter 
waters ; and, in the old countries, they are engaged in 
throwing overboard the cargo it is carrying, that they 
may save the ship perchance from sinking, old and 
leaky as it is. But, in a nation truly cultivated, life 
would prove so rich, that every man could afford to 
pursue his own vocation ; and " nothing should hurt or 
destroy in all the holy mountain." Or, if it is fanciful 
to suppose that quite this millennium is to be attained 
in this sphere, — into which is born, in every genera- 
tion, a fresh mass of chaotic life, to be trained and 
cultivated by truth and beauty, — yet more and more 
approximation is to be looked for as the ages roll on. 
In the mean time, we need lose no opportunity that 
we have. There is no reason why we should not in- 
stantly begin to work on this plan. Our country is 
full of means. Europe is pouring out upon us her 
artists and scholars. We are rich, and can tax our- 
selves for conservative as well as for destructive pur- 
poses. Why not employ these artists and scholars to 
make a new revival of learning, which shall be to 
times to come what that produced by the dislodged 
Greeks of the captured Eastern Empire was to Europe 
in the fifteenth century? Why should not our mer- 
chants become, like the merchant-princes of Italy, the 
patrons of science and art, and give their children, as 
well as their money, to these pursuits ? How many 
of the growing evils of our society would be crushed, 
as they are taking root, if, as fast as Americans be- 
came rich, they should leave the pursuit of riches to 
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those who are poorer, and use the advantage of the 
leisure they have earned to cultivate what the ancients 
expressively call " the humanities ; " at least educate 
their children to live, rather than to accumulate super- 
fluous means of living ; to be living men, rather than 
instruments of living! "Is not the life more than 
raiment ? " 

It is plain that, if we spend a hundred millions of 
dollars in a year for so questionable a purpose as the 
late war of Mexico, we have resources on which we 
might draw for public education. And, were educa- 
tion organized and set to music, as the art of destruc- 
tion is, and that which it is to gain made as definite an 
object to the imagination, can it be doubted that it 
could raise its corps of volunteers, ready to spend and 
be spent for the truth, beauty and power over Nature, 
which are offered as rewards to the striving ? 

Great institutions, large and combined efforts, are 
doubtless necessary; universities^ properly so called, 
in which a universal culture should be made possible ; 
and thes^ should exist in all our great cities, sending 
forth their branches into the country towns, or at least 
their scholars, until the passion of all this people be 
inspired with truth and beauty. But, if this only ade- 
quate measure is still delayed, let every man and 
woman who see into the subject cultivate their own 
natures, and those of their children and immediate 
circle. No hour, redeemed from sordid or brutal deg- 
radation, but shall tell. Thy Father worketh hitherto ; 
and do ihou work, nothing doubting. It is thus that 
thou shalt enter spiritually into the legislature of thy 
country, and help redeem its heart to prpgress. For it 
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is with thy country as with thyself : unless an ever-pro- 
gressing truth inform that department which mediates 
between the passion and the will, it will revolve in a 
vicious circle, till all freedom, and all capacity for free- 
dom, expire. 
Only the Truth can make us free, and keep us free. 
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Forever passeth Beauty's form 

To Nature's deep abyss : 
Not always Love, unchanged and warm. 
Dares with his lyre old Night to charm. 

And win the faded bliss. 

But always Poet's heart believeth, 

Whatever Time may say, 
There is no loss but Song retrieveth : 
He is a coward-heart that leaveth 

The Light of Life, — Death's prey. 

Blest be the Poet's hand that toiled 

To carve in lasting stone 
The act that in all time hath foiled 
Despair's terrific power, and spoiled 

Destruction of his own. 

Thus ever, from the vulgar day, 

The Hero shades his eyes ; 
Peering through dim Obstruction's sway : 
Perchance upon his darkened way 

The cherished form may rise I 
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He sees her not ! and what though low 

Lies Cerberus overwrought, 
His lyre hath quickened Lethe's flow, 
Cast coolness o'er Cocytus' glow ; 

All this he heedeth not : 

He only knows thou art not won, — 

The " perfect good and fair : " 
The race of life is yet to run ; 
The only deed is yet undone ; 

The Hero still must dare. 



LANGUAGE. 



No man was ever deeply and intensely fired with a 
conviction of a truth which he knew to be of vital 
importance to his fellow-men, that he did not bum to 
communicate it. And no man ever felt the full force 
of this desire of communication, who has not brooded 
at times over the fact of language, and its want of 
effectiveness ; while at the same time it has seemed to 
him that the difficulty was not altogether in the vague- 
ness and inexpressiveness of language itself ; for that 
the words often unfolded a mysterious power of acting 
on his own mind, whenever It was raised to a certain 
pitch of exaltation, assuring him that, if they should 
find other minds equally in earnest, they would bum 
and breathe into them also. 

Dr. Bushnell could not have evinced so conclusively 
in any other way that he was full of a truth it behoved 
other men to know than by falling upon Language 
itself, and calling his readers to consider its nature, 
introductory to the treatment of a great subject* But, 
though his general view is great, and many of his ob- 

> See Introductory Essay to ** God in Christ," published in Hartford, Conn., 
by Brown and Parsons, 1849. 
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servations upon language are profound, we take leave 
to say that he has stopped, in his analysis, short of a 
truth which might be unfolded, and has admitted to 
his investigation a boundary which does not exist. 
He has seen and said that the world which meets the 
senses has for its final cause to unfold the intelligence 
of man into consciousness, and to bring about that 
communion of the finite with the infinite intelligence 
which is life. It has seen, also, that men live within 
one another's sight and hearing, and in communion 
with each other, not only for lower ends, but ulteriorly 
for that higher end. In fine, he sees that all nature 
and human life have a representative as their highest 
character, and that it is this which it most behoves 
men to understand. 

Still more, he has seen that men are linguistic, as 
truly, naturally, inevitably, as that they are locomotive 
or intellectual ; and therefore there is a priori reason 
to believe that language is not arbitrary or accidental, 
but springs out of nature, with which it has vital con- 
nection. He says that man is a speaking as he is 2i 
seeing creature ; that the parable of God's bringing all 
creatures to Adam to name signifies that men named 
things by a pre-established law connecting the mind 
and outward nature with each other. He even sees 
that every word is, in the last analysis, the sign or 
vocal form of some material thing or action ; but what 
is remarkable is, that while he sees all this, and further 
sees that the application of words to moral and reli- 
gious subjects follows the same laws of imagination 
that are exemplified in those sentences which are 
called "figures of speech," he does not seem to see 
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that the same laws of imagination determined the el^ 
ments of single words to their subjects, so that every 
word which is not an imitation of nature, like hum^ 
buzzy booniy is, as it were, a poem ; in short, that there 
is some natural and inevitable reason why every word 
should be what it is ; that there is a foregoing impossi- 
bility of lepus and lupus and vulpes and wolf and fox 
(fugax) to be tortoise or sloth^ though words as different 
as hare and lepus may both signify the same animal, 
viewed according to different characteristics. He sees 
as much difference between sol and sun^ and stella and 
(istre^ as between nubes and cloud; and ends at last 
with a restatement of the old and superficial theory, 
that language is, after all, arbitrary, the cl'eature of 
convention. 

But we have not introduced Dr. Bushneirs name to 
criticise the shortcomings of his essay as philological 
science, since he does not profess to be an adept in 
it ; but because the justice he has done to the subject 
of language as a power acting and reacting upon the 
mind, helping or hindering it in the investigation of 
truth, must awaken a sense of the importance of the 
subject, and affords a good opportunity to direc^ an 
intelligent attention to the philological essay, entitled 
the " Significance of the Alphabet." ' ) 

When a great scientific discovery is made, and ffiven 
forth to the world abstracted from its applications \and 
full development of its uses, it is apt to fall uiiob- 
served, and perhaps sleep for years. The world knqws 
only of seeds that have sprouted. And yet thati a 
theory of language which, as an organic whole, and i5 

> A pamphlet published ia 1837, at 13 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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some degree demonstrated as true, is certainly original, 
should have been passed over' so long, as at best 
but an ingenious and curious speculation, is somewhat 
strange. For, if it pretends to touch the heart of the 
matter, it must be either impertinently foolish, calling 
for animadversion and riHicule, or it is of serious im- 
port. The truth upon the subject has relations with 
every department of human knowledge and thought. 

For what is language t It is the picture and vehicle 
of all that has been present to the mind of Humanity, 
stretching back beyond all histories and other litera- 
tures; and its bearings are incalculable upon the 
discovery and retention of truth, as well as upon the 
discipline and activity of the human mind, which \% 
in relation to it. The human mind is in relation to 
nature as the stone-cutter or the artist to the quarry ; 
and language is at once the representation and vehicle 
of all that has been quarried. 

" One man dies, and other men enter into the fruits 
of his labor." How? Because these fruits are con- 
served, or rather live and move, in language. Lan- 
guage must, therefore, be a necessary product, and 
what it is precisely because it could not be otherwise ; 
therefore within the multitude of languages, and be- 
neath the confusion of tongues, there must be some- 
thing of a unwersal character^ which gives meaning to 
the articulations of sound. This has seemed so proba- 
ble, a priori^ from the time of Socrates ' to the present 

* Since the present article has been in the hands of the printer, the attention 
of the writer has been called to two notices of this work in the January and April 
numbers of the " North American Review/* 1848, which are very important, and 
will doubtless lead to important consequences. 

■ "Ciatylut." 
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day, that again and again the idea has been broached, 
and sometimes a clue has seemed to be caught. But 
all experience seems at first sight to be against it. 
Dr. Bushnell brings forward the argument drawn both 
from the existence of diverse languages and from the 
failure of all systems of etymology that have been 
broached, as if these were conclusive against it, and as 
a warning to future inquirers not to stumble on dark 
mountains. But always the discoveries of science seem 
impossible till they are made, and every erroneous path 
-that is taken is called a conclusive experience. Let us 
:not be discouraged. Euler, when announcing the for- 
mula of the principle of circular motion, said, " This is 
true, though ail experience is against it,** The mathe- 
matical student of the celestial motions understands 
this, however paradoxical it may sound. Language is 
another exponent of the same paradox. There is a 
universal truth with respect to language which contra- 
dicts those special facts of each language called idioms. 
And these exceptions also prove the rule. There is, in 
short, a view to be taken of this subject which recon- 
ciles the. two opposite views which Dr. Bushnell speaks 
of, viz., the a priori probability of a universal language, 
and the a posteriori fact of a diversity of languages ; 
and this view will account for that strange power in 
the form of some words which he notices, and for the 
pertinacity of being which "characterizes these children 
of the air. 

The vast importance of nomenclature to natural 
science is exemplified in that of chemistry. This 
nomenclature is, in fact, the best instance of the inven- 
tion of a language in modern scientific annals. There 
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is a rational principle obvious. The new words explain 
themselves. A great deal of the time of students of all 
sciences is used up in settling the meaning of words, 
— defining^ — that is, attempting to clear away by one 
set of words the confusion occasioned by the use of 
another set, called scientific terms. Grammar and 
mathematics, for instance, are talked of in a mongrel 
of Latin and Greek words, whose laborious paraphras- 
ing into equivalent English keeps off the mind, for a 
long time, from the real subject in hand. It is a com- 
monly acknowledged drawback on all school instruc- 
tion, that the mind is employed about words, as count- 
ers ^ which prevents the faculties from being refreshed 
by those realities of nature intended to be signified by 
them. It is a common remark, that it is not until the 
learner has left school, and come into relation with 
things, that his lessons are vivified, made to cultivate 
his mind, and stimulate his character. But the desired 
revolution in school education would be accomplished 
if words were looked at as transparent vases of reali- 
ties of nature, and every department of science was 
treated in terms that, instead of hiding, revealed these 
realities clearly, as a picture reveals the objects of 
natural history. And why is it not so ? 'The reason 
is, that the key to the meaning of language, its secret, 
is not in the common possession. 

Dr. Bushnell has seen, and verified to his mind in a 
sufficient number of instances, that words which con- 
sist of several syllables elucidate complex ideas by the 
combination. He might have spoken of the word con- 
sider in English, made of con and sedeo. We consider 
a subject when we sit down in A^mpany \^ith it. In 
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German, the same act of the mind is expressed by iiber- 
kgm. The German lies over the subject of his consid- 
eration. To occur means to run {curro) to meet {ol>)^ 
and in England thoughts occur ^ and sometimes strike^ 
while in Germany they fall into people {einf alien). It 
is curious enough to run through languages, and trace 
national characteristics evinced by words of this kind, 
that reveal operations of mind which are familiar or 
easily explained. But it is not necessary to stop here, 
as Dr. Bushnell has done. He says, p. 48, — 

** There is only a single class of intellectual words that 
can be said to have a perfectly determinate significance, viz., 
those which relate to what are called necessary ideas. 
They are such as time, sfiace, cause, truth, right, arithmeti- 
cal nun»bers, and geometrical figures. Here the names 
applied are settled into a perfectly determinate meaning, 
not by any peculiar virtue in them, but by reason of the 
absolute exactness of the ideas themselves. Time cannot 
be any thing more or less than time ; truth cannot, in its 
idea, be any thing different from truth ; the numbers suffer 
no ambiguity of count or measure ; a circle must be a circle, 
a square a square. As far as language, therefore, has to do 
with these, it is a perfectly exact algebra of thought, but no 
further." 

He, however, had already asked, — 

"What is the real and legitimate use of words, when 
applied to moral subjects ? for we cannot dispense with 
them, and it is uncomfortable to hold them in universal 
scepticism, as being only instruments of error.** 

And this question follows a long disquisition, whose 
object is to show that " physical terms are never exact, 
being only names of genera," — "Much less have we 
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any terms in the spiritual department of language that 
are exact representatives of thought." He answers 
his own question, therefore, with this remark, of which 
he does not seem to follow out the whole value : — 

"Words are used as signs of thoughts to be ex- 
pressed. They do not literally convey, or pass over, 
a thought out of one mind into another, as we com- 
monly speak of doing. They are only hints or images 
held up before the mind of another, to put him upon 
generating or reproducing the same thought, which he 
can do only as he has the same personal contents, or 
the generative power out of which to bring the thought 
required." Nay, we would add, he must also have the 
generative power of making the words so^ and not other- 
wise; that, whatever superficial difference they may 
have, yet, taken in some point of view, there is a cer- 
tain identity of all words applied to the same thought. 

But Dr. Bushnell does not see this. He says, " Yet, 
in the languages radically distinct, we shall find that 
the sounds or names which stand for the same objects 
have generally no similarity whatever ; whence it fol- 
lows irresistibly^ that nothing in the laws of voice or 
sound has determined the names adopted J^ 

This conclusion is drawn so irresistibly by means of 
the mistake that Dr. Bushnell, with many famous 
etymologists, has made, of conceiving " no similarity 
whatever" in words, except in their sound, i.e., their 
similarity of effect on the ear. It is very true, as he 
says, " No theory of sounds as connected with sense, in 
the names of things, will be found to hold extensively 
enough to give it any moment;" although, **when 
sounds are the objects named, they will very naturally 
be imitated, as in hoarse and hiss.** 
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But words should be considered not merely as 
sounds, but as articulations of sound. 

The discovery and first principle of the author of 
the " Significance of the Alphabet " is, that words are 
to be considered, not merely or chiefly by their effect 
on the ear, but in the process of their formation by the 
organs of speech. Looked at in this point of view, 
words may be identified at once, although they may 
sound differently from each other, as garden and hortus 
and wirta and ogrod and zahrada. And this is the 
great idea in which lies a revolution not only for the 
treatment of philology itself, but for the method of 
intercommunicating the knowledge of all particular 
languages, and of elucidating all sciences communica- 
ble by words. 

Dr. Bushnell, having quoted Professor Gibbs's theory 
of case, published in the "Christian Spectator," vol. 
ix., says it is there shown that " as words themselves 
are found in space, so they are declined, or formed 
into grammar, under the relations of space ; " and 
infers " that such results in grammar do not take place 
apart from some inherent law or system pertaining 
either to mind or to outward space, or to one as re- 
lated to the other ^ " and adds that it will sometime be 
fully seen that "the outer world is a vast menstruum of 
thought or intelligence. There is a logos in the forms 
of things, by which they are prepared to serve as types 
or images of what is inmost m our souls , and there is 
a logos also of construction in the relations of space, 
the position, qualities, connections, and predicates of 
things, by which they are formed into grammar. In 
one word, the outer world which envelops our being is 
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itself language, the power of all language. • Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge; there is no speech nor language where 
their sound is not heard ; their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.* " 

Let Dr. Bushnell add from Dr. Kraitsir's theory the 
other element, and see that there is a logos also in the 
apparatus of articulation ; and he will have, but not 
otherwise, demonstrable ground for his next paragraph, 
which is eloquent with a suggestion, which, as he justly 
afterwards remarks, is " sufficient of itself to change a 
man's intellectual capacities and destiny; for it sets 
him always in the presence of divine thoughts and 
meanings, makes even the words he utters luminous of 
Divinity, and, to the same extent, subjects of love and 
reverence." 

This is the passage we mean : — 

" And if the outer world is the vast dictionary and gram- 
mar of thought we speak of, then it is also an organ through- 
out of intelligence. Whose intelligence? By this question 
we are set directly confronting God, the universal Author; 
no more to hunt for Him by curious arguments and subtle 
deductions, if haply we may find Him ; but He stands ex- 
pressed everywhere, so that, turn whichsoever way we 
please, we behold the outlooking of His intelligence. No 
series of Bridgewater treatises, piled even to the moon, 
could give a proof of God so immediate, complete, and con- 
clusive." 

It is not the purpose here to give an abstract of the 
little book called the " Significance of the Alphabet." 
Indeed, it would be impossible. One peculiarity of 
it iS| that it is so condensed it admits of no further 
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condensation. It rather needs a paraphrase, and it 
certainly ought to have a sequel of some practical ele- 
mentary books which may make it possible to apply its 
principles for the purpose of transforming the present 
system of language teaching in schools. It is said the 
author is superintending the preparation of some. A 
whole series is necessary, from the a b c book to a 
manual of the Sanscrit. Indeed, from him might be 
expected the realization of that idea of a lexicon which 
Herder has sketched in his "Conversations on the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry." One of the interlocutors 
of the conversation asks, — after having granted, with 
respect to the Hebrew, "the symbolism of the radi- 
cal sounds, or the utterance of the feeling that was 
prompted, while the object itself was present to the 
senses ; the sound of the feelings in the very intuition 
of their causes^ — But how is it with the derivations 
from these radical terms ? What are they but an over- 
grown jungle of thorns, where no human foot has ever 
trod? 

"EUTYPHRON. 

"In bad lexicons this is indeed the case, and many of 
the most learned philologists of Holland have rendered the 
way still more difficult by their labors. But the time is 
coming when this jungle will become a pleasant grove of 
palms. 

ALCIPHRON. 

" Your metaphor is Oriental. 

EUTYPHRON. 

"So is the object of it. The root of the mother-word 
will stand in the centre, and around her the grove of her 
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children. By influence of taste, diligence, sound sense, and 
the judicious comparison of different dialects, lexicons will 
be brought to distinguish what is essential from what is 
accidental in the signification of words, and to trace the 
gradual process of transition; while in the derivation of 
words, and the application of metaphors, we shall behold 
the invention of the human mind in its act, and more fully 
understand the logic of ancient figurative language. I an- 
ticipate with joy the time, and the first lexicon, in which 
this shall be well accomplished. For the present I use the 
best we have. . . 

ALCIPHRON. 

" It will be long yet before we shall repose ourselves in 
your palm-grove of Oriental lexicography. Pray, in the 
meantime, illustrate your ideas of derivation by an example. 

EUTYPHRON. 

"You may find examples everywhere, even as the lexi- 
cons now are. Strike at the first radical form that occurs, 
as the primitive *he is gone' and observe the easy grada- 
tion of its derivatives. A series of expressions signifying 
loss, disappearance, and death, vain purposes, and fruitless 
toil and trouble, go on in soft transitions ; and, if you place 
yourself in the circumstances of the ancient herdsmen, in 
their wandering, unsettled mode of life, the most distant 
derivative will still give back in its tones something of the 
original sound of the word, and of the original feeling. It 
is from this cause that the language addresses itself so 
much to our senses, and the creations of its poetry become 
present to us with such stirring effect. The language 
abounds in roots of this character ; and our commentators, 
who rather go too deep than too superficially, have shown 
enough of them. They never know when to quit, and, if 
possible, would lay bare all the roots and fibres of every 
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tree, even where one would wish to see only the flowers and 
fruits. 

ALCIPHRON. 

"These are the black demons, I suppose, upon your 
plantation of palms. 

fiUTYPHRON. 

" A very necessary and useful race. We must treat them 
with mildness ; for, if they do too much, they do it with a 
good motive." 

In answer to some criticisms* that have been made 
upon the " Significance of the Alphabet," such as that 
it is a dark hint, rather than a full elucidation of the 
subject, the history of the book may be given. It was 
merely the enlargement by Dr. Kraitsir of some notes 
taken by a hearer of one or two lectures of a series 
which he delivered in Boston to an audience of about 
a score of persons! This particular portion of the 
series, touching the true pronunciation of the Latin 
language, it was advised by the late John Pickering 
should be put forth to excite, if possible, a controversy 
that should be the means of introducing the whole sub- 
ject to the public attention ; and he promised to further 
It in the periodicals of the day. But the day it was 
published was the very day when that eminent philolo- 
gist, having finished correcting the last proof of his 
Greek dictionary, said, ** This is the last printed page 
I shall read." The words were prophetic: in a few 
days he was, in fact, no more. 

The book, however, is not so " dark a hint " as may 

* A misprint on the last line of the seventeenth page, of formation for pro* 
fmncitUioHt obscures the meaning of one of its most important paragraphs. 
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be supposed by those who have not studied it. Even 
the notes are treatises. The note on mathematical 
phraseology, and which involves the reference of the 
words line and circle to the true standard of meaning, 
not only serves " to elucidate the life-principle of phi- 
lology, but of mathematical discipline." So the note 
upon grammatical terms, and the last note on the 
appropriation of words, are only " dark with excessive 
bright." In the notes, also, he has collected the au- 
thorities for the Latin pronunciation out of the ancient 
grammarians, to whom Latin was vernacular. Yet 
doubtless the whole series of lectures was a much 
more adequate treatment of the subject ; and we will 
close this article, which is already a kind of pot-pourri^ 
with an extract from a letter written by one of that 
small audience, and which vies well with the eloquent 
passage that Dr. Bushnell has quoted from Professor 
Gibbs, in the 31st page of his essay: — 

"Language, before apparently a mere ordinary vehicle, 
became in his hands the chariot of Ezekiel, * celestial equi- 
page instinct with spirit,' the fabric not behind the noble 
uses. His science is to all who have the boon of speech 
what anatomy is to the painter. His descriptions of the 
structure and nature of vocal sounds charm like the expla- 
nations of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Indeed, they display a 
scheme of more subtle symbolism, and one which, if in its 
own region less beautiful, is richer than music. 

"The common enjoyment of the study of languages, 
arising from their social character, their revelations of com- 
munity of thought and sentiment, is greatly enhanced by 
Dr. Kraitsir's lively and penetrating methods. The iden- 
tity of roots presented by him affects the imagination with 
a sense of the closest fraternity, and recalled to my mind 
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with new force the words of an eloquent advocate for the 
study of languages, who, in dwelling upon the sympathies 
it stirred up, exclaimed with the prophet, * Have we not all 
one Father ? hath not one God created us ? "* 



I 



PRIMEVAL MAN. 



This paper, the risumi of some thirty years of my 
own studies into Historical Origins, was written as 
long ago as 1854 ; before I had read Bunsen's " Anti- 
quarian Researches," which I found, when I read them, 
in i860, confirmed with astronomical, philological, and 
physiological facts, and with the ornamentation of the 
most ancient monuments, as well as with collation and 
criticism of the oldest written documents, the theory of 
a primeval civilization, long antedating what had been 
considered, hitherto, the beginning of human history. 

And, of course, it was written prior to the recent 
scientific theories of the "Origin of Species" and 
" Descent of Man." But the acceptance of the theory 
of the evolution of the human body out of star-dust, 
through all lower animal forms, till it reached the 
human shape (perhaps in the faun, which may have 
been historical !), does not at all invalidate the argu- 
ments on which is founded my theory of the Primeval 
Man. As a Spirit of Reason, communing fully with 
his kind in love, and comprehending Nature by intui- 
tion, I submit that the " Image of God " is not material^ 
iand must be sought and found, not by physiological 
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but by historical research. Of course, man could not 
appear on earth till an organization had been devel- 
oped or evolved adequate to be a perfect instrumen- 
tality of the Spirit. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, in his work 
entitled "The Human Body in its Relation with Man," 
has illustrated by the physiology what I attempt to 
illustrate by the history of humanity. For, as Mr. 
Emerson has sung, even the fragmentary history that 
we have is sufficient to show to an earnest, reflective 
mind that 

•• Deep love lieth under 
The pictures of time, 
That fade in the light 

Of their meaning sublimed* 

The earliest traditions declare the unity of the hu- 
man race, not merely by referring man, bodily, to one 
progenitor (of which there is reasonable dispute), but 
by referring civilization to one law-giver. 

Considering the names of the primeval law-givers, to 
which each great race goes back (the Aryan Manu^ the 
Indian Menu, the Egyptian Menes, the Lydian Maeon, 
the Etruscan Manus, the German Man, and the radical 
syllable miny found in declining the Latin homo, and in 
Minerva, the name of the Roman goddess of wisdom), 
we find the old root, mn (the liquid m expressing the 
meeting, and the n negating the limit, of phenomena). 
Man, etymologically, means the consciously meaning 
creature expressing himself by the symbolic organs of 
speech, the oldest and characteristic creation of man 
being significant articulate speech — and if the sensu- 
ous genius of the Aramaean language named man from 
his body (-4</a»i — Edom — red earth), because, char- 
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acteristically, they consider the phenomenon first ; yet 
his spiritual being was not left unrepresented in the 
Hebrew Genesis. For not only in Chapter First is he 
declared the conscious sovereign of the earth, and of 
all that there is therein, but in Chapter Second it is 
said that "the Lord God brought to Adam all creatures 
to be named, and the name that he gave them was the 
name thereof," — a statement which can symbolize 
nothing less than that man, having appeared on earth 
in full physical development, unhindered by inherit- 
ance of physical evil (which is always the consequence 
of moral disorder or negligence), not only received on 
his healthy sensorium perfect impressions of Nature's 
particulars, but his unspoiled brain was in that perfect 
state for intuitive perception, classification, and all 
other mental action,' of which we have partial example 
in every great original genius, whose proper action is 
always to name correctly sensuous things, and their 
relations to the whole^ of which he has mystic knowl- 
edge in his sense of personal identity ; that the name 
the primeval man gave to every thing brought before 
him " was the name thereof^ — that is, it expressed its 
nature and attributes, in short, articulate, significant 
language was the first creation of man, and the special 
witness of his intellectual entity. Expression was 
coeval with Impression, or Speech followed hard on 
Perception. 

That man did appear on earth, not only in physical 
and intellectual power, but morally free to good and 
evil, is patent, in that he was, as we have already said, 

, . ■■■-■_■■ ^ 

■ See Frances Power Cobbe's " Intuitive Morals/' and F. D. Maurice's 
*^ Cooacience," lor the later recognition of this truth. 
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and as all ancient tradition recognizes, primevally, the 
law-giver. And in justifying the assertion that the 
names of the most ancient law-givers point to, or imply 
the first social organism, rather than an individual, it 
may be in point to cite the fact that in ancient Egypt 
all the wisdom gathered in the ages, by whomsoever 
committed to writing, went to make one book, called 
the '* Book of Hermes," whence, in process of time, 
came the conception of the Egyptian god Hermes, in- 
spirer of all wisdom. For that " all scripture came by 
inspiration of God " was an ancient proverb, expressing 
not the faith of the Hebrews alone, though their char- 
acteristic conception of Law, as concrete in one Holy 
persona personarum, made their symbol of the self-reve- 
lation of the Divine Spirit always to be human history. 

The name of the Hebrews' God, Jehovah, was com- 
posed of the three tenses of the verb to be, — " was,** 
**is,** ^^ shall be,*' — which happily expresses the idea of 
Eternity, and, to the moral sense, means The Prom- 
ISER. (" As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be," is the grand intuition of Primeval Humanity, 
sealing it as the Eternal Son of God.) It is precisely 
because only the expression of Truth and Goo^, which 
is symbolized by man in his social unity, can touch the 
sensibilities of all men, from zenith to nadir, that the 
Hebrew scriptures interest the heart and command 
the imagination of more varieties of race than do the 
sacred books of any other nation. 

For only the few of any race or age, by a process of 
introversion, abstract the idea of Divinity. The mass 
of men, whether barbarous or civilized, are interested 
by nothing less than a story of social interaction ; and 
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they are so quick to infer a Divine factor in history, 
because every man personally realizes the need of 
Divine to supply the shortcomings of human Causality 
and Ideality. 

In short, it is because men, considered in solidarity, 
can alone become the image of God, that the adequate 
form of a Revelation of God must needs be the total of 
human history. 

It matters not, indeed, whether we consider as an 
Idea expressed in apologue merely, or as historical 
fact, that old tradition which (whether it appears as 
the Eden of the Hebrews, the Egyptian kingdom of 
Osiris, the Persian kingdom of Ormuzd, the Golden 
Age of ancient Europe, or the long reign of gods be- 
fore men, lying back of the Chinese and Indian histo- 
ries) always symbolizes the one general truth, — that 
the race began as one social organism ; all variety of 
human individuality harmonized into Wisdom and 
Power, by the recognized rule of a supreme self-con- 
scious being, infinitely good and wise, in parental rela- 
tion with it, generating, and educating to regenerate it, 
forevermore. 

The etymology of the words Just and right (perfect 
participles of the Latin words for to command and to 
reign over\ and the instinctive appropriation of them 
to the decisions of conscience, point back to the same 
original fact of pure Theism as the first religion of the 
human race, and the first principle of all govern- 
ment. 

Every degree of remorse (which every individual feels 
more or less, from his earliest days of reflection) im- 
plies the same truth, — namely, that man is " created 
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upright," and begins his career as the image and vice- 
gerent of God.' 

That all nature is instrumentality for man ; and, to 
make society a "communion of the just," his recog- 
nized and appointed duty is, at once, the instinct of 
the heart, the ultimate truth of Reason, and the oldest 
statement of history. (Gen. x. 9-17.) 

It is this primeval fact (or Idea) of the Incarnation 
of God in man which has had the effect, in Asia, to 
give any man, in whom the supreme power is formally 
vested, the prestige of divinity. Always, with Asiatics, 
the ** powers that be " are reverenced as divine. The 
** Great Emperor " of China, " Grand Lama " of Thi- 
bet, " Indian Rajah,"or whatever the title of the Orien- 
tal ruler may be, is not the servant^ but an incarnation 
of God (with the one exception of the kings of Israel). 

The salutation of Brahmin to Brahmin, though it be 
from aged father to youthful son, still is, "to the 
divinity that is in you I do homage." Ei^en in its 
ruinSy Asiatic society is thoroughly theocratic. Hence 
the persistence of those majestic forms of social and 
political life which lie like a ghastly mask on its 
shrunken skeleton. 

And it is this not yet entirely dead mysticism, on 
the borders of Europe and Asia, upon which the de- 

> Hence the great poet of the Ideal, in his Sphinx song : 



And— 



" Ask on, — thou clothed Eternity 1 
Time is the false reply." 

** Pride ruined the angels, — 
Their shame them restores ; 
And the joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse.*' 



\ 
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moniac Czar Nicholas knew how to play, and which 
gave to his assumption of divine right by the Ukase a 
strange power over the Asiatic portion of his subjects ; 
while, on the other hand, it was simply ludicrous to the 
western mind, whose extreme peculiarity is expressed 
by the London " Punch ; '* and it inextricably puzzled, 
or more or less heavily imposed upon those nations, 
whose culture lies half way between these extremes, 
who talk of the divine right of kings, and infallibility 
of popes. 

But there is another tradition of history, coeval with 
that of the incarnation of God in man, which testifies 
to a fact only logically second to it : this is the Fall of 
Man from Paradise ; the death of Osiris, torn to pieces 
by the monster Typhoeus; the invasion of the king- 
dom of Ormuzd by Ahriman ; the silver, brazen, and 
iron ages of ancient Europe that followed the golden 
age of Saturn. 

Whether these corresponding traditions point to 
ideas constituting the mind of man, or to historical 
facts on the social and political plane of the primeval 
civilization, they equally, with that of the incarnation, 
symbolize the truth, — that there is a Being of whom 
the human race is an intelligent creature, endowed 
yNith freedom to become, consciously, one with Him, no 
less than left at liberty to rebel against Him within a 
certain sphere. Otherwise the mind of man is a mate- 
rial slough, half conscious in despair. 

But that it is not the last is symbolized by a third 
tradition, inextricably mixed up with the two others in 
all their forms. With the curse and banishment from 
Paradise is linked, indissolubly, the immortal hope of 
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Redemption, which is found to be no less universal if 
more or less clear in different civilizations. 

It is said to Adam, in Genesis iii., that Eve's seed 
shall crush the serpent of evil : and to Abraham, in 
Genesis x., " In thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed." Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, 
never ceases to seek the divided body of her beloved 
husband, — which, the fable says, Typhoeus buried all 
over the earth, — that, bringing the pieces together, a 
house of life may be made, to which he shall return to 
live and rule forevermore. The Persian prophecy is 
that Ormuzd shall, in the end, overcome Ahriman ; 
and, over Chaos, according to the theogony of Hesiod 
(which is really ill-remembered history), "Love, first 
born of Immortals, rose." 

Indeed, the Greek myths of Redemption are multi- 
tudinous. Think of that wonderful story of Jupiter 
and Semele, where the finite is* destroyed by its irrev- 
erent desire to know God otherwise than by worship- 
ping Him, humbly and gratefully, — wherefore for 
earthly beauty is given ashes, by Jupiter's coming in 
his unveiled infinite majesty in answer to the inconti- 
nent human desire. But, according to this fable, the 
divine spark of life, which the Infinite has fathered 
and the Finite mothered, is saved in the thigh of yttpi- 
ter (which seems to be the emblem of the activity of 
the spirit in time) ; and, in due season, the man-child 
appears, — a fiery God, riding on the panther, and con- 
quering India; the stroke of his thyrsus turning the 
earth beneath into the grape, whose form and stream- 
ing wine answer to the sun, with its streaming light, — 
showing that the earth and the heavens are alike 
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symbols of the one life, whose ineffable nature b 
VICTORY 1 

Also, think of Prometheus (mind foreseeing), who, 
"benevolent to man," warns his brother, Epimetheus 
(mind passive), against receiving any gift whatever 
from Jupiter, who, in that oldest mythology^ always 
stands for the god of this worlds in opposition to a 
sublimer Divinity. But the warning was in vain, for 
forgetful Epimetheus ** received " the consummate 
Pandora, who straightway opened on him her casket^ 
whence, to his dismay, " flew human ills through earth 
and air." ' But here also is found the Promise ; Hope 
was left prisoner of man by the quick-falling cover ! 
' Again, to Prometheus, chained by Jupiter for bring- 
ing fire from heaven to man on earth, comes at last 
the deliverer, Hercules, the genius of Labor, bom of 
the God-like Will, and the all-entrancing Beauty of the 
Grecian land, who brings to an end one old era, and 
begins another. 

To those who may object to all this, that it is Poetry, 
and not History, we reply that we can afford to make 
the transference, though we submit that it is a poetic 
form of History^ by which the Divine meaning of ages 
of human experimenting is distilled into a convenient 
form for transmission and moral use. With respect to 
the fact of man's first estate in physical and intellectual 
uprightness, the historic fall, and the growing redemp- 
tion of the race (a symbolic trilogy which integrates 
the triplicity of human destiny). History is strong with 
her unquestionable monuments, and is growing stronger 
as they are daily explored. 

> See Flaxman's " Illustrations of Hesiod, — Pandora opening her Box." 
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To say nothing of language, in which the early his- 
tory of the human mind is fossilized, and which at last 
is being studied scientifically, stones, no more than 
figures, will He. When man builds his life into archi- 
tectural masses like those of Egypt and India, or 
moulds it into sculpture, as in the allegoric figures of 
Persia and Assyria, the colossi of Egypt, and the gods 
and heroes of Greece and Rome, he makes that which 
he is, — everlasting as the hills : — 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 
And morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids." 

The monuments of the Elder World testify to what 
man has been, known, and done, as cannot be gain- 
said. We need but slightly indicate what volume upon 
volume of antiquarian research tells, in details which 
cannot be too considerately explored. Even monu- 
mental architecture shows that, in early antiquity, men 
were organized to labor, and accomplished vast de- 
signs; and the laborers were not mere artisans, but 
creative artists, whose culture (again) implies organized 
society.- 

The sculptures of those monuments that Heeren 
explored in Egypt, Persia, and India, on which are 
brought together the inhabitants of remote regions, 
prove an immense commerce.' We see the nomads of 
Asia and Africa, reciprocally, on the architectures of 
Egypt and Assyria. They are walking in processions 
in Egypt, bearing tributes ; they hold up, as caryatides, 
the thrones of the old kings of Persia and Assyria. 

> Heeren's " Researches in Persia, £g}i>t, and India." 
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Costumes and manners identify some of these figures 
with the Scythians of the Norths and the Ethiopian and 
Egyptian nomads described by Herodotus ; for it is 
plain, on comparing his descriptions with accounts 
modern travellers give of the Tartaric and African 
tribes, that nomads neither deteriorate nor improve in 
the lapse of ages. Their office seems to be to keep 
up the wild stock of the human race, with a protest 
against that subjection of one class of men to another 
which can only take place in any nation by some men's 
arrogating a divine right, which is, in fact, inherent in 
all, or in none. 

On the temple and palace walls of Egypt and Assy- 
ria are represented triumphal marches of conquerors, 
bringing as prisoners, at their chariot- wheels, multi- 
tudes of nations who were linked together by religion, 
politics, or commerce. The tributes brought mingle 
the silks of China, the commodities of farther and 
hither India, with gold and ivory borne on the hands 
of negroes from Guinea, even so long ago ! 

The investigations of Landseer into a species of 
monument, found among the ruins of Babylon, whose 
architectures and sculptures are destroyed, have poured 
unexpected light upon the history of the early ages. 
Cylinders of precious stone, carved with more or less 
artistic skill, are picked up, even to this day, among 
the ruins of Babylon, and are occasionally dug up in 
the Eastern Continent, in places as distant from each 
other as Ireland and China. They are small, but their 
great numbers can only be accounted for by recall- 
ing the remark of Herodotus, that "every Babylonian 
had a signet." They are, in short, horoscopes, which 
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were worn on the top of a staff, or on a string tied 
round the neck. The aspects of the heavens are rep- 
resented on them by emblematic figures, which recall 
the astronomical science that, as astrological myth, 
gave form to the popular religion of old Babylon. 

It is only the extensive commerce, which had one of 
its capitals on the banks of the Euphrates, and another 
on the Nile, and embraced the isles of the sea, east 
and west, that can account for the wide spread of 
many mythological stories, through which gleam the 
sciences of Nature, especially astronomy; but which 
often have a historic and metaphysical sense also, as 
if nations of different genius had successively sym- 
bolized their thought, and even history, by the same 
figures. For, in process of time, these signets, being 
used as seals and pledges of faith in commerce, were 
universally diffused in waxen semblances, each nation 
interpreting the graven images according to its own 
ideas and traditions. 

If, as Landseer seems to prove, these cylinders are 
referred to in the Book of Job (xxxvii. 14), were legis- 
lated against by Moses as graven images,' and were 
the ground forms of many Grecian and Roman myths, 
the testimony they bear to the antiquity of a general 
commerce, supporting and supported by an affiliated 
Paganism, is remarkable. 

The unity of Paganism in its principle (which is the 
worship of the Heavens and the Earth), and the inter- 



' It is noteworthy that Moses always says, " Thou shalt not have a graven 
image unto thyself ^^ which is a perfect description of a Babylonian signet, every 
horoscope being peculiar to its owner. Such idols it was easy for Rachel to con- 
ceal by sitting on them. 
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fusion of its rites and ceremonies with the activities of 
commerce, was a widely extended fact in antiquity; 
but many European monuments bear a different inter- 
pretation. They consist of fragmentary Epics and 
Lyrics, pointing to an action of man antagonistic to 
religion and union, which the monuments of southern 
Asia and northeastern Africa always presuppose ; in 
short, they are redolent of a more lively religious sen- 
timent, in the form of Hero-worship. 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the first rulers of men are 
said to have been divme ; and European divinities are 
always of the human form, which, instead of being 
disgraced, as in Asia, by allegoric monstrosities, such 
as a hundred breasts, or a multitude of arms or eyes, 
becomes, whenever it symbolizes the Divine, of Ideal 
beauty. 

The worship of human form culminated in Greece, 
where the Titans, children of Heaven and Earth, seem 
to have had earliest sway. Benjamin Constant shows 
that the reign of the Titans represents a sacerdotal 
government, learned in the arts and sciences, and by 
these very means tyrannizing over conquered masses, 
foreclosing the freedom of new generations as they 
"came upon the shores of being." 

Sir William Jones's Dissertation upon *' the identity 
of the gods of India and Italy " affords a mass of evi- 
dence that the sacerdotal governments of Asia and 
Africa extended, at an early age, into Europe also; 
else the identity he discovers is only to be accounted 
for by supposing that vast emigrations went from some 
central point of Asia, carrying their traditions of glory 
with them to new localities, where they finally took 
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root, and seemed, to their posterity, indigenous; so 
that the ancient Italy was really a reminiscence of 
India, and the golden reign of Saturn, perhaps, but 
another statement of the primeval organism of men in 
society. For does not Saturn obviously stand for the 
ancient Time ? Think of his history : so Time devours 
all that it brings forth. Stupefied into custom, it may 
at last mistake a stone for a living child, let the stone 
only be cunningly swathed by the changeable Rhea 
(who personifies the flow of circumstance). 

But the autocratic genius of political power, the 
Greek Zeus, the good father, Eupater, Jupiter, being 
child of that one of the Titans who had obtained sway 
over all the rest (for custom is stronger than all other 
finite principles), when, like the rest of his brethren, 
he is condemned to be devoured, indicates his descent 
from Uranus (Heaven, this father's father), and under 
that protection, by his mother Rhea's aid (as Hesiod 
has told us), escapes to Crete, and gets educated by 
the priests of Cybele. (Everywhere we find religion, 
though often, as here, it has gone astray into the earth 
for its God.) 

In the first force of his youthful genius, Jupiter de- 
clares war against the time-honored custom (political 
contends with sacerdotal power) ; Saturn is compelled 
to disgorge^ first, the stone, then the brothers and sisters 
of the new autocrat, who, in the generous plenitude 
of conscious power, seeks the prison-house of his un- 
cles, the Titans, to set them free also (autocratic power 
craves the prestige of the divine association). 

What splendid symbolization is this of ages of human 
activity, distilled down into a poetic quintessence by 
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the generalizing Intellect and creative Fancy! The 
Genius of Humanity, in some remarkable person, tri- 
umphs over Time; and, taking counsel of all the 
powers of Nature, especially of the forecasting wis- 
dom of man, builds up, on the ruins of an outworn 
ancient dynasty (which in its own day had a not unlike 
history), the Olympian kingdom. 

There is a subsequent war between the Titans and 
the Olympic gods, and a conquest of the former by 
the latter, with the help of the hundred-handed giant 
of the earth and sea. And this is followed by the bat- 
tle of the giants with the victorious gods (for the con- 
servative multitude, of course, when it has become 
conscious of its potency, always rebels against the 
autocratic power, although it did help restore it to new 
vigor !). 

The whole story has been reproduced in Europe 
within fifteen hundred years. 

Let Constantine's Empire stand for Saturn ; let the 
principle of monarchy, encouraging the popular ele- 
ment till it has gained its own purposes, stand for 
Jupiter and his allied giants; let Hildebrand's struggle 
oi the ecclesiastical against the civil power stand for 
the war of the Titans against the Olympic gods, — and 
it will be seen that the whole fable of the war of the 
I'itans was veritable history, which always has words 
of prophecy for the understanding heart. The myth 
holds good for history, even to the end ; Jupiter con- 
quers and keeps in bonds the rebel Titans. He even 
nails the immortal Prometheus, his prime counsellor, 
to the rock of circumstance, by mechanical art and 
material Force, under the direction of Mercury (the 
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the generalizing Intellect and creative Fancy! The 
Cenius of Humanity, in some remarkable person, tri- 
umphs over Time; and, taking counsel of all the 
powers of Nature, especially of the forecasting wis- 
dom of man, builds up, on the ruins of an outworn 
ancient dynasty (which in its own day had a not unlike 
history), the Olympian kingdom. 

There is a subsequent war between the Titans and 
the Olympic gods, and a conquest of the former by 
the latter, with the help of the hundred-handed giant 
of the earth and sea. And this is followed by the bat- 
tle of the giants with the victorious gods (for the con- 
servative multitude, of course, when it has become 
conscious of iis potency, always rebels against the 
autocratic power, although it did help restore it to new 
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principle of monarchy, encouraging the popular ele- 
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the generalizing Intellect and creative Fancy! The 
Genius of Humanity, in some remarkable person, tri- 
umphs over Time ; and, taking counsel of all the 
powers of Nature, especially of the forecasting wis- 
dom of man, builds up, on the ruins of an outworn 
ancient dynasty (which in its own day had a not unlike 
history), the Olympian kingdom. 

There is a subsequent war between the Titans and 
the Olympic gods, and a conquest of the former by 
the latter, with the help of the hundred-handed giant 
of the earth and sea. And this is followed by the bat- 
tle of the giants with the victorious gods (for the con- 
servative multitude, of course, when it has become 
conscious of its potency, always rebels against the 
autocratic power, although it did help restore it to new 
vigor !). 

The whole story has been reproduced in Europe 
within fifteen hundred years. 

Let Constantine's Empire stand for Saturn ; let the 
principle of monarchy, encouraging the popular ele- 
ment till it has gained its own purposes, stand for 
Jupiter and his allied giants ; let Hildebrand's struggle 
oi the ecclesiastical against the civil power stand for 
the war of the Titans against the Olympic gods, — and 
it will be seen that the whole fable of the war of the 
Titans was veritable history, which always has words 
of prophecy for the understanding heart. The myth 
holds good for history, even to the end ; Jupiter con- 
quers and keeps in bonds the rebel Titans. He even 
nails the immortal Prometheus, his prime counsellor, 
to the rock of circumstance, by mechanical art and 
material Force, under the direction of Mercury (the 
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brain in the hand). Why is not this a probable history 
of the elder world, since we know that, in the modem 
era, the Practical Intellect always has sacrificed to 
immediate ends the inspirations of its youth, without 
which it would never have risen to its place of power ? ' 
The monarchial principle grew in Europe — first, by 
the Church, which anointed it ; secondly, by the popu- 
lar element, which gave it material force. No sooner 
was it established than it dealt with both as Jupiter 
did with the Titans on the one side and the giants on 
the other. But there is nothing which has lived that 
can entirely die. The mountains that are piled on the 
grants are not " firm-set earth ; " the buried ones turn, 
and shake the foundations of the cities built over 
them; occasionally their fiery life bursts forth over- 
whelming ; there is secret, undated community with the 
Higher power, "benevolent to man," who brought the 
fire to earth;* and the divine Titan bides his time, 
and outlives the vulture of circumstance. The self- 
regenerating liver may not be exhausted even through 
thirty thousand years. Idea foresees that, however 
persistent may be any beautiful form, every fonn is 
temporary. As out of the conjunction of the active 
genius of Greece, with its beautiful sensibility, sprang 
a force, personal, moral, instant ; conditioned by politi- 
cal circumstances, and directed to specific ends ; con- 
stantly renewed and cultivated by the very labors that 
were imposed upon it to keep it from the place of 



1 See " Biography of Napoleon Bonaparte,** as }3;iven by Hazlitt. 

' Mr. Longfellow has embodied this idea in his " Enceladus.** But I deny 
any plagiarism. This essay was written (1853) long before his sonnet was pub- 
lished, if written. 
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power, — so it may be that the legitimate governments 
of modern Europe are educating the Hercules that 
shall unbind the genius of Humanity for a new Avatar! 

Homer celebrated the past glories of the Olympian 
era. The fall of Troy is the last event that brought 
the will of the Pelasgic-Dodonaean Jupiter about. 
Apollo, the god of the Heracleidae, took his place in 
Greece thereafter. If Jupiter survived as a name, it 
was vox et prceterea nihil. 

When, some ages after Homer and Hesiod, Herodo- 
tus took up the pen of History, which the epic poets 
had laid down, the Delphic oracle was the sole temple 
of Religion that held any sway over the people. But 
its sway was supreme. It is because we see the details 
of the Ionian revolt and Grecian resistance to Persia 
microscopically, that it does not appear to be Apollo's 
deed, as obviously as the destruction of the Pythian 
serpent, and the building of the temple of Crissa. 

The triumph of the age of Pericles was the flowering 
out, in national act, of a religion founded on the wor- 
ship of Divine Intellect, in pure human form. 

Karl Otfried Miiller has interpreted the Dorian 
conception of Apollo as "the moral harmony of the 
universe," broadened first by the toleration and then 
by the absorption of the tutelary gods of the other 
tribes, who severally personified the various human 
instincts and faculties which possibly characterized 
their heroic founders, and the systems of culture they 
severally established. But Miiller's interpretation is 
not enough to explain the belief in his personality^ 
which made Apollo the god of the people. 

Modern researches have suggested, if they have not 
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proved, that Apollo was an ancient leader of the Do- 
rian colonization, a Hero Priest (perhaps the remem- 
brance of one of the "fourteen lives of fiuddha" long 
prior to Gautama), who led a colony of the atheistical 
sect (falsely so called, for its denial of any Divinity 
existing in the material universe which opened up the 
way for an apprehension of God in man, the only known 
creature of which Love, Wisdom, and Spiritual power 
are in any degree attributes). 

In the personality of a heroic man, then, is at last 
found adequate explanation of the effectiveness of the 
worship of Apollo over the masses of the Greeks. It 
is only Personality that will command a people's 
worship ; never an abstraction. 

The human Apollo must have combined the highest 
ideas of the Brahminical piety with the immeasurable 
self-respect of the protesting Buddha,* who probably 
united rare personal gifts with his complete culture. 

Apollo inspires and commends his worshipper to his 
own Ideal Beauty. 

Except the Hebrew, this is the only worship that 
history speaks of which does not subject man to mate- 
rial nature ; and, at the same time, does not despise, 
but respects, material nature in its due place. 

Its supreme act is Imagination, which, descending 
from the calm heaven of Reason, expresses itself in 
Music, Dance, Science, and every beautiful art, — the 
equilibrate motion, which is the rest not of death, but 
of the two poles of life in equipoise. 

Its action in society was the inevitable result of a 

> The word Buddha^ Intelligence, did not originate with SakyamunL It 
heads the m^st andent geneali^gies of Asia. (See Tod's " History of Rajasthan.") 
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lioble wisdom that saw the supreme end of the state ' 
to be the unfolding of its constituent members to a 
perfect individual development, which, precisely be- 
cause it was felt by each one to be his own moral crea- 
tion, was his highest source and means of enjoyment. 

Such a political state was measurably historical with 
the Dorians ; and the only argument against their his- 
torian has been that " such culture is incredible in a 
wandering tribe of Nomads." 

But what justifies this ever-recurring preconception 
of primeval barbarism^ when it is opposed by facts so 
stubborn as the Sanscrit, Zend, and other old tongues, 
teeming with words applied to intellectual and moral 
exercises not named in modern languages, proving a 
subtlety of intellect on the one hand, and a range of 
nature on the other, without parallel in modern civil- 
ization ? 

What is to be made of the fossilized science discov- 
ered among the superstitious practices of the Eastern 
nations ? The idle legends, by which those among 
whom they are found explain these forms of custom, 
prove that the science originated with some more 
highly educated race who went before.' 

It is immeasurably more absurd to suppose that the 
wonders of Grecian art and culture, described by 
Homer, and otherwise indicated in the first ages of 
Greece, were the imagination of the poets, than to 
believe them to be historical facts. 

Layard has discovered in Nineveh, that beneath the 

> K. O. Muller, vol. ii., " Hbtory of the Dorians." 

* See Bailly's "History of Ancient Astronomy," and "L'Origine des 
Sciences." 
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relics of the eighth century before Christ b found 
another, previously buried, Nineveh, whose works of 
art are of an altogether more exquisite character, show- 
ing the remoter age to have been more highly culti- 
vated than the later one ! * 

Many of the cylinders of Babylon, referred to just 
now, specimens of which are scattered through the 
cabinets of Europe, exhibit the highest taste of art. 
The shawls of Cashmere, the steel and the silken webs 
of Damascus, are older than 'historical memory. 

All these nations have the tradition that these inven- 
tions were introduced by divine personages. The 
** social compact " and the germination of arts and 
sciences among barbarians are romances of modern 
philosophers that have not a solitary historical verifica- 
tion. Joseph de Maistre's idea of savages being the 
degradation of the human race, not its germs,* is far 
better authenticated by facts than the opposite opinion ; 
and it is no objection to this view that the nobleness 
of some savage nations testifies to the restorative 
power of an entire removal from the seats of concen- 
trated corruption, from which the crimes or the caprices 
of their progenitors may originally have driven them : 
the promise of Redemption is as inherent in man as 
the Fall and the original sovereignty. The whole 
trilogy is perpetually reproduced, both in individuals 
and in History. 

The Vedas of the Aryans, the Desatir of the Per- 
sians, the Puranas, and other sacred books of the 



I Mariette's discoveries in the most andeut Egypt aud the exploratiou of the 
Great Pyramid bring similar evidence. 
■ " Soirees de Ste. Petersbouig." 
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Indians, equally show that the Fallen man was not at 
once bereft of all the glories of the sovereign. 

In that day when yet ** the whole earth was of one 
lip," man, in comparison with later generations, — 

** above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower." 

" High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
Th* Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat ; 
Idol of majesty divine, 
His form not yet had lost 
All its original brightness. 
Nor appeared less than 
Archangel ruiped. 
And the excess of glory obscured.** 

In short, men whose personal gifts and splendor of 
action are hardly exaggerated in the myths of the 
Grecian gods, whose forms (as Heeren says) Homer 
and Hesiod fixed forever in the human imagination by 
the characterizing strokes of their wonderful genius, 
might not unreasonably have been believed by ordi- 
nary men to have been wholly divine. 

A late writer has traced from India, by the names of 
their settlements, which are found to be but a thinly 
'disguised Sanscrit, the founders of every Grecian, as 
well as many Syrian and Egyptian states; and he 
promises to do the same with respect to Italy and 
other nations farther west.' 

The earlier of the emigrants were sun-worshippers, 

' Sec " India in Greece," by E. Pocoke. He has promised it respecting the 
Kelts, who preserved the original Aryan organization of clans in the Scotdi 
Highlands and in Ireland (Aryaland ?). 
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who may naturally have succeeded to worshippers of 
the abstractions of the human mind (of which the 
Heavenly host and the forms of Earth are emblems), 
that at last brought about a worship of material nature, 
instead of the Supreme Spirit ^ whose expression they 
are ; and this, in every instance, at last reduced men 
to barbarism. If there were various sectaries of this 
worship of nature (and how could it be otherwise?), 
and if they made various experiments of social life, 
the recollections of these persons by their descendants, 
and their histories, seen across the dark ages of Revo- 
lution and Barbarism, would account for the variety 
and contradictions of the myths, which present the 
greatest difficulties when it is insisted to harmonize 
them into one scheme, as Hesiod and others have 
tried to do. 

But those antiquarians and critics are quite in the 
wrong who so earnestly set forth that it was not legiti- 
mate for the Grecian poets to have used these histori- 
cal facts as the fanciful symbolization of their ideas. 
Tha truth is that the facts themselves grew out of the 
Ideas, which were their final cause of being.' 

The genius of Humanity exercises its highest pre- 
rogative when it extracts the Idea which a great social 
movement, or series of movements, has expressed, and 
casts aside the facts, as the gold-smelter does the ore 
in which he finds the precious metal embedded. This 
" mystic harvest " of Time, that the Poet " gathers in 
a song," is a corresponding verification of the argu- 
ment derived from Philology, for the high condition of 

> See F. D. Maurice's " Apocalypse." 
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Primeval man, which the Philosopher of History can- 
not spare. 

We know, indeed, by the Romancers and wandering 
Minstrels of the twelfth century, that these transcen- 
dental Reapers of the fields of Time make sad work 
with the dates and localities ; but, on this account, we 
do not cease to be grateful that the Middle Age litera- 
tures have preserved the grand forms of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins, and of Arthur and his knights, who 
were really flesh and blood, and would never have 
been represented as the defenders of innocence, age, 
and chastity but for the reality they shared in the 
Christian Life of Love. 

The idea of pure Love made them imperishable; 
and when they passed away personally, all in them 
that was derived from it survived as a power ; and, 
re-embodied in chivalry, and the Christian poetry, not 
only educated Milton, as he has gratefully recorded, 
but Christian Europe, so far as it has been educated at 
all, which is indeed but partially. 

The peculiarity of Greece was not derived from the 
emigration of the Solar Tribes, but from the leaders 
of the Pelasgian colonies of later date, called the 
Lunar Tribes. These, before they left Asia, had 
rejected the theology of the Brahmins, and their whole 
social organization, by denying the abstract principle 
out of which those doctrines grew, and propounding a 
theory in favor of the human will exactly opposite to 
the old Pantheism. 

The first as well as the last Buddh preached that 
God was the evolution of ages, and always came into 
form at last as a man. 
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The signature of the developed divinity was the 
union of all gifts of genius and fortune which could 
make human opportunity. Having traversed all Nature, 
from the lowest moss and animalcule up through all 
vegetable and animal organizations, he at last found 
himself the most beautiful, wise, and powerful of men, 
and the son of a king. 

Choosing five hundred companions, most nearly 
gifted like himself, he exercised Saturnian sway ; and, 
having organized the whole race of men into a perfect 
society, and established peace, truth, and universal 
felicity, he and his five hundred passed into nir-wana 
(which has been strangely interpreted annihilation), 
for they had arrived at the consummate flower of 
Being ! 

Such is the oldest Buddhistic Tradition.* 

We can plainly see what there was inspiring and 
commanding in this myth. What a spark of fire it 
must have been to kindle all the personality of genius 
slumbering in that old Brahminical world ! 

If it was a doctrine preached by a man whom fort- 
une had placed on a pinnacle of political power by 
his birth, and he could give his thought act^ nothing 
recorded of the triumphs of Buddhism is incredible. 
Even the last Buddha (Gautama) conquered Brahmini- 
cal Sacerdocy for ages, in its old seats. 

Alexander and Caesar and the modern "Man of 
Destiny " came into similar relation with tiieir respec- 
tive times, and, with a gauge of much less depth, did a 
corresponding work on the political plane. 

It is true that Brahmanism always recovered itself 

^ See " Revue Independante," article by Boumouf. 
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in its old place, when the living Buddh passed out of 
the flesh; but this in the end was an advantage to 
mankind, for it produced emigration en masse of those 
who had acknowledged him.' 

Each leader could believe himself, and be believed 
by his followers, the coming Buddha, just in proportion 
to his gifts ; and would work and inspire others accord- 
ingly. Hence the leaders of the earliest Pelasgian 
and Hellenic colonies. 

The river Dor is one of the eastern sources of the 
Indus, coming from the mountains of the beautiful 
Cashmir, where even now travellers see working in the 
fields men with forms that recall the proportions of 
the Farnese Hercules and the Apollo Belvedere. 
From this river the leader of the Dorian emigration to 
Europe went, and was ever after idealized and wor- 
shipped as Apollo. 

The first Buddhists are to be judged by their oldest 
books, and the uttermost purity and first energy of 
their doctrine; not by the present Buddhism, which 
dates from Gautama (the last man who bore that name, 
in the fourth century before Christ), and which is now 
unquestionably corrupted from its first life. 

The caput mortuum of both systems (Brahminism 
and Buddhism) is all that is left in modern India to-day. 

The healthiest results of any doctrine are to be 
looked for among the Emigrants, who banish them- 
selves from the opposite conservatisms, and whose 
activities and hardships in the colonization of new 

' It is noteworthy that the Pelasgian emigration dates from the victory of the 
Brahminical over the warrior-caste, in India. The warriors were not subdued, 
but emigrated. 
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countries involve contests with Nature, and with the 
older settlements of their opponents, which keep their 
intellect and energy alive for ages. 

History has testified to no other Buddh' who can 
compare with Apollo, who must have been the apothe- 
osis of a rarely gifted man. 

But even the divine Apollo recognizes a fallen hu- 
manity in his experience. The most remarkable rites 
in his worship consecrated the remembrance of his 
limitations by ceremonies of expiation and purification, 
necessitated by his violation of life — the mystery of 
mysteries — in his destruction of the Pythian serpent, 
which personified, perhaps, some savage fetichism, or 
the corruptions of the old Brahminism, but which could 
not be destroyed without violence. 

The infernal deities at Pherae, to whom the expiation 
was made, are the " clouds and darkness round about 
the throne " of the " Unknown God," whom the Greeks 
**ignorantly worshipped." But what is most remark- 
able and interesting in this myth is that the expiation 
Apollo makes is by menial service to man, which sug- 
gests an obscure apprehension of the characteristic 
doctrine of Christianity. 

Karl Ottfried Miiller says there is trace of a myth 
of the death of Apollo in the oldest mythology ; and, 
also, it interchanges Apollo and Hercules, as if they 
symbolized the same facts of history. Both were names 
of the Sun-God. There was one form of the story 
of the restoration of Alcestis from the dead which 
made Apollo the Restorer, who, moved by the love he 
felt for the king, whom he had once humbled himself 
to serve, fought with Orcus. Does not this express 
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the central depth of the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion? 

Were not Brahminism and Buddhism opposite errors ? 
Brahminism despises the life that now is as Maya — 
Illusion. Buddhism pities and despairs of it; Nir- 
wana is absolute deliverance from it. Brahminism 
lacks the love, Buddhism lacks the dignity, of human 
nature, and both, therefore, allow human life to lapse, 
instead of gloritying it ; but had they been, -in their 
beginning, just what these theories are now, and no 
more^ they had never founded social systems that it 
has taken so many ages to wear out. They are among 
the involuntary witnesses to the truth that man is 
created upright, which means in communion with God, 
whose Word is the sum of things^ each one of which, 
and the order in which they are found, wakes echoes in 
the human mind (i.e., words) which may be used for 
mutual understanding with our fellows, — as God used 
the things themselves to converse with the primeval 
man before men were driven to hiding themselves in 
the trees of the garden, in conscious shame for having 
let their birthright lapse, by taking the law from below 
their proper sphere of life rather than from above, in 
that worshipful communion with the Father of Spirits 
which realizes the unity of all Life. 

The animal as well as his material environment is 
good in its place, and it is all right that men should 
see, name, and enjoy it as " very good." But let them 
not rest — but work — in it: "My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work." The world which science cog- 
nizes is the body which God has prepared for the 
human spirit to sojourn in, that men may commune 
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with each other, tossing the echoes of its particulars 
from their tongues, to express that they know them- 
selves as denizens of a heavenly kingdom, and heirs 
of its throne, on which they shall sit . down, having 
overcome this world by knowing and using it in love. 

Absorption and nirwana amount to the same thing, 
leaving God minus his Son, in whose face, as the old 
Schoolmen said, the Father beholds his own Glory. 
They giovi pale before the Victory of Life Everlasting 
In Christ Risen. He left nothing in the grave, because 
every power constituting mind and body rises from 
the plane of nature, and ascends into heaven, by its own 
proper action and perfect use, singing "Hallelujah! 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth {in and by fnan)J* 
" So it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end.'' 
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The common mode of studying the Idea of Jesus 
Christ, with respect to Society, has uniformly been to 
seek its manifestation in Ecclesiastical History. It 
seems not to have been doubted that what his imme- 
diate followers thought and did must necessarily have 
done full justice to his views ; and this has led to the 
most laborious investigations of the history of the times, 
— a history peculiarly difficult to investigate, from many 
causes. There is only here and there an individual, 
even of the present day, who has seen that, supposing 
we understood exactly the Apostolic church, it is after 
all below the mark at which Jesus aimed, and really 
of little consequence to us, as far as our present modes 
of action are concerned. 

There is certainly no reasonable doubt that the 
apostles organized churches, for the express purpose 
of promulgating the history and words of Jesus ; with 
how much or how little ultimate success, as to his aim 
of establishing the kingdom of heaven on earth, the 
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past history and present condition of Christendom may 
show. What the apostles did was, however, doubtless 
the wisest thing they could do at the time ; and we 
have received its benefits. The words and life of 
Jesus are promulgated to the hearing of the ear. An 
unfallen soul has been embalmed in the hearts, and 
brought down to succeeding generations on the mighty 
affections of those on whom he necessarily made so 
prodigious a personal impression ; and this develop- 
ment of an individual into the divine life is available 
for the encouragement and culture of all men. There 
has never yet been a criticism of those early Reminis- 
cences, well called the Gospels, and the Epistles that 
accompany them, and the fine dramatic poem that con- 
cludes the New Testament, which has done any justice 
to them, as the divinest efflorescence of human nature 
through the medium of Literature-. When we consider 
the technical reverence with which they are held sacred, 
loaded as they have been with the extraneous authority 
which councils, and popes, and synods have endeavored 
to give them, it is only wonderful that here and there a 
spirit is found so free and self-dependent as to accept 
them simply, as we accept the history of our native 
land, the poetry of our native tongue, the sweetness 
and magnificence of Nature itself. Yet such only can 
appreciate them. 

But while we acknowledge the natural growth, the 
good design, and the noble, effects of the apostolic 
church, and wish we had it, in place of our own more 
formal ones, we should not do so small justice to the 
divine soul of Jesus of Nazareth as to admit that it 
was a main purpose of his to found it, or that when it 
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was founded, it realized his idea of human society. 
Indeed, we probably do injustice to the apostles them- 
selves, in supposing that they considered their churches 
any thing more than initiatory. Their language implies 
that they looked forward to a time when the uttermost 
parts of the earth should be inherited by their beloved 
Master, — and beyond this, when even the name which 
is still above every name should be lost in the glory of 
the Father, who is to be all in all. (See Peter.) 

Some persons, indeed, refer all this sort of language 
to another world ; but this is gratuitously done. Both 
Jesus and the apostles speak of life as the same in 
both worlds. For themselves individually they could 
not but speak principally of another world ; but they 
imply no more than that death is an accident, which 
would not prevent, but hasten, to themselves and 
others, the enjoyment of that divine life which they 
were laboring to make possible to all men, in time as 
well as in eternity. 

Not in the action of the followers of Jesus, therefore, 
are we to seek the Idea of Jesus respecting Society ; 
not even of those followers so generally admitted to 
have been inspired by him to a degree one man is 
never known to have inspired others. Like every 
great soul, and more than any other, Jesus remands 
us to our own souls, which are to be forever searched 
with more and more purification of prayer, to find the 
echo, the witness, the inward sanction of his great 
utterances. In fine, the truth " as it is in Jesus " is not 
to be understood by stud}ing Fcclesiastical History, 
even in the letters of the immediate disciples to their 
churches, but by following his method of Life and 
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Thought. This method was to go to God first-hand ; 
to live faithful to the simplest principle of love ; and 
to suffer courageously and gently whatsoever trans- 
pired in consequence of uttering what he believed to 
be the truth. Immediate consequences, even though 
they were so serious as the arming of a nation against 
an individual, and his being crucified, he set entirely 
aside ; he did not even argue against a consideration 
of them ; he ignored them wholly, and trusted to living 
out, without heat, but genially, all principles, — with 
simple earnestness. 

We have been so robbed of this beautiful soul and 
the life it led in the flesh by the conventional rever- 
ence in which it has been held, and which has made it 
weigh down our souls as a fruitless petrification laid 
upon them, instead of its being planted in our heart 
as a seed to germinate, and sprout, and flower, and 
bear fruit, and go to seed, to unfold again in new 
forms, — that when we catch the subject in a natural 
point of view, it seems difficult to abandon it without 
doing fuller justice to it. But at present the object is 
not to unfold the beauty of Jesus Christ's soul and 
conversation in the world, but to speak of his Idea of 
human society, which must be sought as he sought it, 
in the soul itself ; whose light he has encouraged us to 
seek, by showing how it brought him to the secret of 
God. 

And what is meant when we say we will seek the 
Idea of human society in the soul itself? We can 
mean nothing else than this : what the soul craves from 
the social principle, to cherish and assist its perfection, 
is to be " the light of all our seeing " upon the subject, 
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the Problem of the present age in human society, not 
as a rubric of abstract science, but as a practical matter 
and universal interest ; an actual reconciliation of out- 
ward organization with the life of the individual souls 
who associate ; and by virtue of whose immortality 
each of them transcends all arrangements. 

Hitherto two errors have prevailed, either singly or 
in combination; one has led men to neglect social 
organization wholly, or regard it as indifferent ; and to 
treat of an isolated cultivation of the soul, as if it 
could be continuously independent of all extraneous 
influence. A noble truth is at the foundation of this 
error, which has prevailed among the spiritual and 
devout. On the other hand, minds of a more objective 
turn, combined with social feelings, and sensibility to 
the temptations of political power, have been lost in 
organization by making it a supreme object, and so 
have overlooked the individual souls, in each of which 
is the depth of eternity. A combination of these 
errors has, in some instances, produced theocratic 
societies, of which the most available instance is the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was not a reconcil- 
iation of these opposite errors, but a compromise 
between them ; retaining the two extremes in their 
extremity, with all the evils arising out of the fact 
hat men as worldly as Leo the Tenth, and men as 
mworldly as Ignatius de Loyola, have had full play 
herein for all their vices. 
And this method of the Roman Catholic Church, 
i^ t ' /hich is shortly characterized, though roughly perhaps, 
„ ? ' s that which Jesus refused to enter upon, when Satan 
^^ ^ ii:' ffered to him the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory 
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thereof, if he would fall down and worship him (legiti- 
mate ends by illegitimate means), this method has pre- 
vailed over the whole world, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. Time has been deliberately given over to 
the Devil, in a sort of understanding that thus might 
eternity be secured for God; and by means of this 
separation and personification of the finite and infinite 
in the soul an absurdity and lie have been enacted in 
society, and have entered into the sanctuary of man's 
Being. 

But Falsehood is finite. The Soul begins to be 
conscious to itself, and to reject this lie from its own 
depths ; and the kingdon of Heaven, as it lay in the 
clear spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, is rising again upon 
vision. Nay, this kingdom begins to be seen not only 
in religious ecstasy, in moral vision, but in the light of 
common-sense and the human understanding. Social 
science begins to verify the prophecy of poetry. The 
time has come when men ask themselves what Jesus 
meant when he said, " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these little ones, ye have done it unto 
me." 

No sooner is it surmised that the kingdom of heaven 
and the Christian Church are the same thing, and that 
this thing is not an association ex parte society, but a 
reorganization of society itself, on those very principles 
of Love to God and Love to Man which Jesus Christ 
realized in his own daily life, than we perceive the 
Day of Judgment for society is come, and all the 
words of Christ are so many trumpets of doom. For 
before the judgment-seat of his sayings -how do our 
governments, our trades, our etiquettes, even our 
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benevolent institutions and churches, look? What 
Church in Christendom, that numbers among its mem- 
bers a pauper or a negro, may stand the thunder of 
that one word, " Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto 
the least of these little ones, ye have not done it unto 
ME ; " and yet the Church of Christ, the kingdom of 
heaven, shall not come upon earth, according to our 
daily prayer, unless not only every church, but every 
trade, every form of social intercourse, every institution 
political or other, can abide this test. 

We are not extravagant. We admit that to be 
human implies to be finite; that to be finite implies 
obstruction, difficulty, temptation, and struggle; but 
we think it is evident that yesus believed men could 
make it a principle to be perfect as the Father in 
heaven is perfect; that they could be^n to love and 
assist each other; that these principles could and 
would prevail over the Earth at last ; that he aimed in 
his social action at nothing partial; that he did not 
despair of society itself being organized in harmony 
with the two commandments in which he generalized 
the Law and the Prophets. He surely did not believe 
these things from experience or observation of the 
world, but from the consciousness of Pure Reason. 
His own eye, so clear and pure, and bent inward on a 
complete soul, saw the immensity of it in its relation 
to God. Here was his witness, the Father who taught 
him the all-sufficient force to be roused in the con- 
sciousness of every other man. When he bade every 
man, in order to this awakening, live on the principle 
and plan that he lived on, of unfolding and obeying 
the divine instinct, under the conscious protection of 
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the Being of beings, considered as a father, — he saw 
that a kingdom of Heaven on Earth must necessarily 
follow; in other words, that the moral law would 
become supreme, and human nature, sanctified and 
redeemed, be unfolded in beauty and peace. Only at 
first, and because of the evil already organized in the 
world, would the manifestation of the Eternal Peace 
be a sword, and the introduction into the world of the 
Life be, to the individuals who should do it, suffering 
and death. 

We are desirous to establish this point, because it is 
often taken for granted, since the period of the French 
Revolution, that all movements towards new oiganiza- 
tion are unchristian. One would think, from the tone 
of conservatives, that Jesus accepted the society around 
him as an adequate framework for individual develop- 
ment into beauty and life, instead of calling his dis- 
ciples "out of the world." We maintain, on the other 
hand, that Christ desired to reorganize society, and 
went to a depth of principle and a magnificence of 
plan for this end, which has never been appreciated, 
except here and there, by an individual, still less been 
carried out. Men, calling themselves Christians, are 
apt to say that it is visionary to think of reorganizing 
society on better principles; that whatever different 
arrangements might be made, human nature would 
reduce them to the same level. But when we think of 
the effect that a few great and good men have had, 
what worlds of thought and power open on our minds ! 
Leaving Jesus at the head, and ranging through such 
names as Moses, Confucius, Socrates, Paul, Luther, 
F^nelon, Washington, and whatever other men have 
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worshipped the spirit and believed it would remove 
mountains, are we not authorized to hope infinitely? 
These men have trusted the soul in its possible union 
with God, and in just such degree as they did have 
they become Saviours of men. If one of them is so 
prominent over the rest as to have borne away that 
title pre-eminently, it is because he alone is sublime in 
his faith; he alone fully realized by life, as well as 
thought and feeling, that the soul and its Father are 
one, and greatly prayed that all his disciples should be 
one with God also, without a doubt of the ultimate 
answer of this prayer. He alone went so deeply into 
human nature as to perceive that what he called him- 
self was universal. He alone, therefore, among men, 
is entitled to the grateful homage of all men, for he 
alone has respected all men, even the lost and dead. 
When it came to that extreme of circumstance still he 
did not despair, but said, " I am the resurrection and 
the life." Here, indeed, was the consciousness of im- 
mortality which is absolute. The finite may go no 
farther than this. And human nature has not been 
insensible to this great manifestation, but has wor- 
shipped Jesus as the absolutely divine. There was a 
truth in this worship, the noblest of all idolatries, 
though in its evil effects we are made aware that 
**the corruption of the best is the worst," and see the 
rationale of the old commandment, that we should 
make no image of the unimaginable God, even out of 
any thing in heaven. Both the Church and the mass 
of our society are fierce to defend the position that 
Jesus of Nazareth lived a divine life in the flesh. Not 
satisfied with the admission of the fact, they would 
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establish the necessity of it a priori^ by denying him 
that human element which makes evil a possibility. 
When Jesus said /, they would have us believe he 
meant to say the absolute spirit. Let us gladly admit 
it. When Jesus said /, he referred to a divine being. 
Jesus is doubtless one transparent form of the infinite 
Goodness, — but he is only one form, and there can be 
but one of a form in an Infinite Creation. Here is 
the common mistake. Jesus Christ is made the model 
of form and not reverenced as a quickening spirit 
purely. Because other men could not realize his form, 
they have been supposed to be essentially different 
natures, while another Jesus would not have been 
natural in any event. Oneness with God does not 
require any particular form. Raphael and Michael 
Angelo might have been one with God no less than 
was Jesus, but they would doubtless still have been 
painters and sculptors, and not preachers, nor moral 
reformers. The same method of life which made 
Jesus what he was would make every other soul differ- 
ent from him in outward action and place. We do 
infinite injustice to this noble being when we fancy 
that he intended to cut men to a pattern ; when we say 
that any special mode of activity makes a member of 
his Church. A member of the Church of Christ is the 
most individual of men. He works miracles at no 
man*s and no woman's bidding. He ever says words 
not expected. He does deeds no man can foretell. 
His utterances are prophecies, which the future only 
can make significant. His intimacy with the Father 
isolates him e\*en among his nearest friends. Ever 
and anon, like the lark, he departs even from the sight 
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of his beloved mates on earth, into a " privacy of glori- 
ous light," where, however, his music " thrills not the 
less the bosom of the plain." 

But if the world has always been right in seeing that 
Jesus lived a divine life on the earth, the question is. 
What was that life ? What was the principle and 
method of it ? How did he live ? Did he model him- 
self on any form ? Did he study tradition as something 
above himself ? Did he ask for any daysman between 
himself and God ? And did he, or did he not, teach 
that we should live as he did ? Did he, or did he not, 
imply that that depth of soul to which he applied the 
word / was an universal inheritance when he said, 
"Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto the least of 
these little ones, ye have not done it unto me ? " If 
this will not, what can teach that the divine element 
reverenced in himself exists also to be reverenced in 
all other men ? 

But if there is a divine principle in man, it has a 
right, and it is its duty, to unfold itself from itself. 
Justice requires that it should have liberty of men to 
do so. A social organization which does not admit 
of this, which does not favor, and cherish, and act with 
main reference to promoting it, is inadequate, false, 
devilish. To call a society Christendom, which is 
diametrically opposite in principle to Christ's idea, is 
an insult to the beautiful soul of Jesus. To crush the 
life he led wherever it appears in other men is taking 
the name of Jesus in vain. Yet does any man say his 
soul is his own, and, standing by Jesus' side, commune 
with God first iiand, calling the greatest names on 
earth brethren of Jesus, he is excommunicated as ir* 
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reverent by the very society which laughs to scorn, 
which would imprison as mad, if not as impious, who- 
ever proposed to live out his individuality, or to 
organize society on the Christian principles of co- 
operation. Not less fiercely than the necessity, a 
priori^ of Jesus' own perfection is contended for is 
also the necessity, a priori^ of a society of competition 
contended for whose highest possible excellence may 
be the balance of material interests ; while the divine 
life is to be for men as they rise but a hope, a dream, 
a vision to be realized beyond the gfave ! 

There are men and women, however, who have 
dared to say to one another. Why not have our daily 
life organized on Christ's own idea ? Why not begin to 
move the mountain of custom and convention ? Per- 
haps Jesus' method of thought and life is the Saviour, 
— is Christianity ! For each man to think and live on 
this method is perhaps the second coming of Christ, — 
to do unto the little ones as we would do unto him 
would be perhaps the reign of the Saints, — the king- 
dom of heaven. We have hitherto heard of Christ by 
the hearing of the ear ; now let us see him, let us be 
him, and see what will come of that. Let us commu- 
nicate with each other, and live. 

Such a resolution has often been made under the 
light of the Christian Idea; but the light has shone 
amidst darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. Religious communities have ever but partially 
entered into the Idea of Christ. They have all been 
Churches, ex parte society, in some degree. They 
have been tied up and narrowed by creeds and tests. 
Yet the temporary success of the Hernhutters, the 
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Moravians, the Shakers, even the Rappites, have 
cleared away difficulties and solved problems of social 
science.' It has been made plain that the material 
goods of life, " the life that now is," are not to be sac- 
rificed (as by the anchorite) in doing fuller justice to 
the social principle. It has- been proved, that with the 
same degree of labor, there is no way to compare with 
that of working in a community, banded by some suffi- 
cient Idea to animate the will of the laborers. A 
greater quantity of wealth is procured with fewer hours 
of toil, and without any degradation of any laborer. 
All these communities have demonstrated what the 
practical Dr. Franklin said, that if every one worked 
bodily three hours daily, there would be no necessity 
of any one's working more than three hours. 

But one rock upon which communities have split is, 
that this very ease of procuring wealth has developed 
the desire of wealth, and so the hours redeemed by 
community of labor have been reapplied to sordid 
objects too much. This is especially the case with the 
Shakers, whose fanaticism is made quite subservient 
to the passion for wealth engendered by their triumph- 
ant success. The missionary objects of the Moravians 
have kept them purer. 

The great evil of Community, however, has been a 
spiritual one. The sacredness of the family and per- 
sonal individuality have been sacrificed. Each man 
became the slave of the organization of the whole. In 



' We would especially refer the reader to the history of the Rappites. An 
interesting account of them may be found in MelUsh's Travels published in 1 8ia ; 
and their history since proves their triumphant superiority of community to 
divided labor. 
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becoming a Moravian, a Shaker, or whatever, men 
have ceased to be men in some degree. Now a man 
must be religious, or he is not a man. But neither is 
a Religieux 2l man. That there are other principles in 
human nature to be cultivated besides the religious 
must be said ; though we are in danger, by saying it, 
of being cried out upon, as of old, " Behold a glutton- 
ous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners." The liberal principle always exposes a man 
to this outcry, no less than the religious principle, pas- 
sionately acted out, has ever exposed the enthusiast to 
the charge, ** He hath a Devil." Inanes voces I 

But although Christianity is a main cause, it is not 
the only cause of the movements toward Reform which 
are perceived all around us. In Europe and America 
there are opposite impelling forces, which have brought 
the common-sense of men to the same vision which 
Jesus saw in religious ecstasy or moral reason. 

In Europe it is the reaction of corrupt organization. 
Wherever in Europe the mass are not wholly over- 
borne by political despotism, there is a struggle after 
some means of co-operation for social well-being. 
The French and English presses have teemed, during 
the last quarter of a century, with systems of social- 
ism. Many, perhaps the majority of these, have been 
planned on inadequate or false views of the nature of 
man. Some have supposed the seeds of evil were so 
superficial that a change of outward circumstances 
would restore peace and innocence forthwith to the 
earth. Such persons little appreciate the harm that 
false organization has actually done to the race. They 
little appreciate the power of custom, of disobedience 
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to the natural laws of body and mind. They take 
every thing into consideration but the man himself. 
Yet the most futile of these schemers can afford some 
good hints, and very sharply and truly criticise society 
as it is, and teach all who will listen without heat or 
personal pique. 

But in England there are degrees of co-operation 
which do not amount to community. Neighborhoods 
of poor people with very small capitals, and some with 
no capital but the weekly produce of their own hands, 
have clubbed together, to make sufficient capital to 
buy necessaries of life at wholesale, and deal them out 
from a common depot at cost to one another. These 
clubs have been often connected with some plan for 
mental cultivation, and of growth in the principles of 
co-operation by contemplation and consideration of its 
moral character. We have lately seen a little paper 
published by one of these clubs for the mutual edifi- 
cation of their various members which was Christian 
in its profession and spirit, and most ably supported in 
all its articles. Benevolent individuals of all sects in 
England are looking towards such operations for relief 
of the present distress. We have lately seen a plan 
for a self-suppocting institution of three hundred fami- 
lies of the destitute poor, which was drawn up by the 
author of " Hampden in the Nineteenth Century " (who 
has become a Christian and Spiritualist since he wrote 
that book). This plan numbers among its patrons 
some of the most respectable ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, and William Wordsworth of Rydal 
Mount, which proves to what a pressing necessity it 
answers. Reaction in Europe is a signal source of a 
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movement towards reorganization. And in America 
reaction, no doubt, does something, but not all. The 
light here has come mainly from a better source. The 
theory of the Constitution of the United States, which 
placed the rights of man to equal social privileges on 
a deeper foundation than ancient compact, was the 
greatest discovery in political -science the world has 
ever made. It was the dawn of a new day, which is 
tending fast to noonday light. It is true American life 
has never come up to the theory of the Constitution 
as it is, and yet is that theory but a dawning ray of the 
Sun. The light has touched the Image of Memnon 
and waked a music which does not cease to unfold new 
harmonies. The end of society is seen by many to be 
the perfection of the Individual spiritually, still more 
than a fair balance and growth of material good. This 
idea clothes itself in various forms. The Abolitionists, 
the Non-resistants, those so earnest against the impris- 
onment for debt and capital punishment, — in short, 
every set of social reformers, come ever and anon to 
the great principles that there is an infinite worth and 
depth in the individual soul; that it has temporal 
interests as well as eternal interests ; that it is not only 
desirable that it should be saved hereafter, but that it 
live purely and beautifully now ; that this world is not 
only probation, and in a large degree retribution ; but 
it is the kingdom of heaven also, to all who apprehend 
God and Nature truly. 

There have been some plans and experiments of 
community attempted in this country, which, like those 
elsewhere, are interesting chiefly as indicating paths in 
which we should not go. Some have failed because 
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their philosophy of human nature was inadequate, and 
their establishments did not regard man as he is, with 
all the elements of devil and angel within his actual 
constitution. Brisbane has made a plan worthy of 
study in some of its features, but erring in the same 
manner. He does not go down into a sufficient spirit- 
ual depth to lay foundations which may support his 
superstructure. Our imagination before we reflect, no 
less than our reason after reflection, rebels against this 
attempt to circumvent moral Freedom, and imprison 
it in his Phalanx. Yet we would speak with no scorn 
of a work which seems to have sprung from a true 
benevolence, and has in it much valuable thought. As 
a criticism on our society it is unanswerable. It is in 
his chapters on the education and uses of children that 
we especially feel his inadequacy to his work. But he 
forestalls harsh criticism by throwing out what he says, 
as a feeler after something better. As such it has 
worth certainly. 

The prospectus of a plan of a community has also 
been published in a religious paper, called the " Prac- 
tical Christian,'* edited at Mendon, Mass., by Adin 
Ballou, which is worthy of more attention. With a 
single exception, the articles of this confederation 
please us. It is a business paper of great ability, and 
the relations of the private and common property are 
admirably adjusted. The moral exposition of this 
paper, which follows it, shows a deep insight into the 
Christian Idea, and no man can read it without feeling 
strongly called upon to "come out from the world." 
But the objection to this plan is, that admittance as a 
member is made dependent on the taking of the tern- 
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perance, abolition, nonresistance pledges, the pledge 
not to vote, etc. The interpretation of this in their 
exposition is very liberal and gentle, it is true ; and as 
they there speak of tkeir test rather as a pledge of 
faithfulness to one another, and as a means of mutual 
understanding, than as an impawnment of their own 
moral will, it is difficult for one who is a temperance 
man, an abolitionist, a nonresistant, and who does not 
at any rate vote, to find fault. But after all is said for 
it that can be, they must admit that this test makes 
their community a church only, and not the church of 
Christ's Idea, world-embracing. This can be founded 
on nothing short of faith in the universal man, as he 
comes out of the hands of the Creator, with no law 
over his liberty but the Eternal Ideas that lie at the 
foundation of his Being. Are you a man? This is 
the only question that is to be asked of a member of 
human society. And the enounced laws of that society 
should be an elastic medium of these Ideas ; providing 
for their everlasting unfolding into new forms of influ- 
ence, so that the man of Time should be the growth of 
Eternity, consciously and manifestly. 

To form such a society as this is a great problem, 
whose perfect solution will take all the ages of time ; 
but let the Spirit of God move freely over the great 
deep of social existence, and a creative light will come 
at his word, and after that long Evening in which we 
are living, the Morning of the first day shall dawn on 
a Christian society. 

The final cause of human society is the unfolding of 
the individual man into every form of perfection, with- 
out let or hindrance, according to the inward nature of 
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each. In strict correspondence to this, the ground 
Idea of the little communities, which are the embryo 
of the kingdom to come, must be Education. When 
we consider that each generation of men is thrown, 
helpless, and ignorant even of the light within itself, 
into the arms of a full-grown generation which has a 
power to do it harm, all but unlimited, we acknowledge 
that no object it can propose to itself is to be com- 
pared with that of educating its children truly. Yet 
every passion has its ideal having its temple in society, 
while the schools and universities in all Christendom 
struggle for existence, how much more than the banks, 
the East India companies, and other institutions for 
the accumulation of a doubtful external good! how 
much more than even the gambling houses and other 
temples of acknowledged vice 1 

The difficulty on this subject lies very deep in the 
present constitution of things. As long as Education 
is made the object of an Institution in society, rather 
than is the generating Idea of society itself, it must be 
apart from life. It is really too general an interest to 
suffer being a particular one. Moral and Religious 
Education is the indispensable condition and founda- 
tion of a true development. But an apparatus for this 
of a mechanical character, in any degree, is in the 
nature of things an absurdity* Morals and Religion 
are not something induced upon the human being, byt 
an opening out of the inner life. What is now called 
moral and religious education, in the best institutions, 
is only a part of the intellectual exercises, as likely to 
act against as for the end. Those laws, which should 
be lived before they are intellectually apprehended, 
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are introduced to the mind in the form of propositions, 
and assented to by the Reason, in direct opposition to 
the life which the constitution of society makes irre- 
sistible. Hence is perpetually reproduced that inter- 
nal disorganization of the human being which was 
described of old in the fable of man's eating of the 
tree of Knowledge to the blinding of his eyes to the 
tree of Life, the whole apparatus of education being 
the tempting Serpent. Moral and religious life should 
be the atmosphere in which the human being unfolds, 
it being freely lived in the community in which the 
child is bom. Thus only may he be permitted to 
freely act out what is within him ; and have no tempta- 
tions but necessary ones; and the intellectual appre- 
hension follow, rather than precede, his virtue. This 
is not to take captive the will, butjto educate it. If 
there were no wrong action in the world organized in 
institutions, children could be allowed a little more 
moral experimenting than is now convenient for others, 
or safe for themselves. As the case now is, our chil- 
dren receive as an inheritance the punishment and 
anguish due to the crimes that have gone before them, 
and the Paradise, of youth is curtailed of its fair pro- 
portions cruelly and unjustly, and to the detriment of 
the future man. 

In the true society, then. Education 13 the ground 
Idea. The highest work of man is to call forth man 
in his fellow and child. This was the work of the 
Christ in Jesus, and in his Apostles ; and not only in 
them, but in Poets and Philosophers of olden time ; in 
all who have had immortal aims, in all time, whether 
manifested in act or word, builded in temples, painted 
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on canvas, or chiselled in stone. All action ad- 
dressed to the immortal nature of man in a self-forget- 
ting spirit is of the same nature, — the divine life. 
The organization which shall give freedom to this 
loving creative spirit, glimpses of which were severally 
called the Law in Rome, the Ideal in Greece, Freedom 
and Manliness in Northern Europe, and Christ by the 
earnest disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, is at once the 
true human society, and the only university of Educa- 
tion worthy the name. 



FOURIERISM. 



In the last week of December, 1843, and first week 
of January, 1844, a convention was held in Boston, 
which may be considered as the first publication of 
Fourierism in this region. 

The works of Fourier do not seem to have reached 
us, and this want of text has been ill supplied by 
various conjectures respecting them ; some of which 
are more remarkable for the morbid imagination they 
display than for their sagacity. For ourselves we con- 
fess to some remembrances of vague horror connected 
with this name, as if it were some enormous para- 
sitic plant sucking the life principles of society, while 
it spread apparently an equal shade, inviting man 
to repose under its beautiful but poison-dropping 
branches. We still have a certain question about Fou- 
rierism, considered as a catholicon for evil, but our 
absurd horrors were dissipated, and a feeling of genu- 
ine respect for the friends of the movement ensured, as 
we heard the exposition of the doctrine of Association, 
by Mr. Channing, and others. That name, already 
consecrated to humanity, seemed to us to have worthily 
fallen, with the mantle of the philanthropic spirit, upon 
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this eloquent expounder of socialism ; in whose voice 
and countenance, as well as in his pleadings for hu- 
manity, the spirit of his great kinsman still seemed to 
speak. 

We cannot sufficiently lament that there was no 
reporter of the speech in which Mr. Channing set forth 
the argument, derived from the analogy of nature, 
against the doctrine of community of goods to the 
exclusion of individual property. It was the general 
scope of the argument to show that Life was forever 
tending to individuality of expression, and could not 
be refused the material order also as a field for the 
scope of this tendency, and that individual property 
was the expression of this universal law, — the lowest 
expression certainly, but still an expression. It would 
not be fair, to give a garbled report of his masterly and 
delicate sketch of the ultimate result of denying this 
principle. He divided the truth on this subject to 
right and left, with the sword of pure spirit. Let it be 
sufficient to say, that only the ecstasy of self-love could 
understand it as casting personal reflections ; and that 
it could not be expected to find an understanding heart 
with the ecstasy of destructiveness which has seized 
many modem reformers. 

But in the absence of reports of this and other 
speeches, we will give a sketch of Fourierism, as we 
gathered it from the debates of the convention and 
conversation with its friends ; and then take the liberty 
of stating some qualifications, and limitations, which 
seem to have escaped the attention of its enthusiastic 
disciples. The general view upon which Fourier pro- 
ceeds is this : that there is in the Divine Mind a cer- 
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tain social order, to which man is destined, and which 
is discoverable by man, according to his truth in 
thought to the two poles of Christian perfection. Love 
of God and Love of Man. 

He assumes the fact, which will hardly be disputed, 
that the present social organizations are not this divine 
order ; but that they perpetually and necessarily gen- 
erate external evils which so complicate the tempta- 
tions of man as to make innocence impossible, and 
virtue only the meed of crucifixion; nor even attain- 
able by that, except in instances of beings endowed 
with supernatural energy. For the proof of this fact, 
he appeals to all history and all experience. 

Environed as he felt himself also to be by this ex- 
treme disorder, yet Fourier had the courage to attempt 
to discover the Divine order, and labored forty years 
at the work. Brought up in mercantile life, and keep- 
ing this position, which enabled him to know personally 
the customs and laws of trade as it is ; and endowed 
with a genius for calculation, which, in the service of 
justice and benevolence, fono\ved out the bearings of 
these customs and laws, and the effects of large mo- 
nopolies upon the social happiness and moral character 
of the various men directly and indirectly affected by 
them ; he yet, to use his own words, " labored in dis- 
traction for seven years, before he obtained the clue." 
At last, having seen that Labor stands, in the social 
world, for the analogous fact of motion in the physical, 
he pronounced the word Attraction^ which arranged to 
his mind the universe of men, as once before that 
same word, spoken by a kindred genius, had arranged 
the universe of matter. 
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The question then became, what is that social ar- 
rangement, so broad, and so elastic, that every man 
shall find, at every hour of the day, and every season 
of his life, just that labor which is to him attractive 
and not repugnant. 

As Fourier places among the constituent passions of 
men every social charity, and even a passion for self- 
sacrificey he could maintain logically that there is noth- 
ing done, and nothing to be done in the world, which 
might not find a willing agent, were circumstances 
properly arranged. 

But to induce a desire after this arrangement, and 
evoke the ability to make it, mankind must have its 
scientific foundations, or harmony with the nature of 
things, made manifest to reason. Man therefore must 
be analyzed into his constituent powers; and then 
the tendencies of each of these powers be studied 
out, and corresponding circumstances imagined which 
should yield to each power its legitimate range ; for 
such circumstances must necessarily be the Divine 
Order of Society to which man is destined. 

Thus analyzed, man, according to Fourier, is con- 
stituted of twelve fundamental passions, consisting, 
firstly, of the five senses ; secondly, of the four social 
passions, friendship, ambition, love, and the parental 
sentiment; and thirdly, of three intellectual powers, 
whose strange names, according to our best recollec- 
tion, are Cabalism, Altematism, and Emulation. 

The training of these twelve powers into their appro- 
priate activities, that each may contribute its share, 
both to the harmony of the Universe and the unity 
of the individual, is what Fourier calls the scientific 
development of the passions. 
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This view of the constitution of man and the neces- 
sity of his training may be made plainer perhaps by 
-translating his language into that of another remark- 
able thinker, who seems to have had, fundamentally, 
the same view. Swedenborg says that man's soul is 
made up of Loves, and every Love must find its Wis- 
dom, the marriage unions of Love and Wisdom being 
made manifest in Uses. The Angel of Love must 
find the Angel of Wisdom to whom it is betrothed, on 
penalty of becoming a devil, says Swedenborg. If 
the passions do not find their developments by the law 
of groups and series, says Fourier, they become prin- 
ciples of disorder, and produce what we see now all 
around us, — a world lying in wickedness and dead in 
sin. 

There is one of man's passions which has found its 
social development so far as to become an illustra- 
tion of the meaning of this theory with regard to all 
the rest ; and this is the Passion of Hearing. Music 
is the Wisdom of this Passion ; and the progress of 
this science has involved the large variety of musical 
instruments, and created the song, the chorus, the 
opera, the oratorio, and the orchestra. So, according 
to Fourier, each of the senses, each of the social pas- 
sions, each of the intellectual powers, in finding its 
legitimate scope, must create a music in its sphere, 
with instruments corresponding, and weave men mto 
groups corresponding with the chorus, the opera, the 
oratorio, and the orchestra. The passion of Sight has 
created Painting, Sculpture, Architecture. And even 
what seem to be the humbler powers of Touch, Taste, 
Smell, have not failed to bring the tribute of their 
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exactions to the comforts and elegances of life, and 
the science of vitality. 

One obvious and undisputed function of the senses 
is to build up bodies, and contribute to physical well- 
being. But this is not all. There is another function 
which the senses have to perform besides. this obvious 
one ; and also besides the transcendental one of creat- 
ing harmonies in five different modes ; even though we 
may admit that all these harmonies may rise to the 
spiritual elevation of that divine art which Beethoven 
has carried to the acme of symbolizing the highest 
intellectual, moral, and even religious exercises of the 
soul. This function is to perfect the Earth on which 
we live, and make it not only yield its treasures for 
physical well-being to every creature, but perform 
adequately its part in the Sidereal Universe. 

At this point of Fourier's system, there opens upon 
us a quite poetical extent of view. Geologists and 
geographers have intimated to us heretofore that the 
earth needs to be dressed and kept by men in order 
not to become in several ways desert ; and that the 
climates, which depend much more upon the state of 
the surface of the earth than upon its relations with 
the sun, should be ameliorated. Fourier would demon- 
strate that the cursing of the ground for tnan^s sake^ 
sung of by the old Hebrew prophet, is no metaphor ; 
but that, literally, man's falling below his destiny has, 
as its natural consequence, the return of the earth to 
a state of chaos. He demonstrates, that, following 
out the suggestions of the senses of taste and smell, 
the human race must cultivate the whole vegetable 
creation, if not the animal, to a perfection which would 
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involve an agricultural science, absolutely sublime in 
its extent ; while the spring-carriage, and easy railroad 
car, and every contribution the mechanical arts have 
made to the accommodation of man, would fall among 
the meanest and vulgarest class of the innumerable 
results of seeking for the wisdom of the sense of 
Touch. 

But is the earth to be restored to the state of Para- 
dise, through the labors of man, merely to react upon 
his physical nature, and contribute to his personal en- 
joyments ? By no means. The earth thus cultivated 
and perfected shall shine as a brighter star in the 
firmament of other worlds ; shall hold, by its impon- 
derable fluids, a more perfect relation with the sun, 
and through that star with the whole sidereal heavens. 

It is hardly fair to Fourier to touch, without entering 
into his reasonings, upon a part of his system whidi is 
so original, and which requires, in order to be appre- 
ciated, at least all that he has himself said upon it. 

If the development and training of the senses to 
results of science and art have these wide bearings 
upon the sidereal universe, we may not doubt that 
Fourier makes the development and bearings of the 
social passions open another captivating and exalting 
vista of thought. 

The word Friendship, in this nomenclature, stands 
for the sentiment of humanity, in its widest and in its 
most delicate relations. Fourier attempts to show that 
to give this passion its scope, the social system which 
is according to the divine order will realize in its 
institutions all, and more than all, that declarations of 
the rights of man have ever suggested; all that his 
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hopes have aspired to and expressed, under the images 
of the Millennium and Fifth Monarchy. 

And to balance this great liberty, the second social 
passion must have its scope. This passion, which he 
defines as the love of order, in graduating persons 
according to their comparative worth with relation to 
each other, he calls Ambition ; thus casting out of this 
word its bad meaning, — for its object is no longer the 
exaltation of self^ but of worth. It gives to every man 
and woman their exact place in the social scale, and 
justifies the idea of self-government. By the balance 
of the two passions of Friendship and Ambition, Lib- 
erty and Law will become, as they should do, the poles 
of a living political order. 

The passions of Love and the Paternal Sentiment 
will also, when, through a general ease of circum- 
stances, they are left free to find their legitimate exer- 
cises, dignify woman universally ; and, by consequence, 
purify the institution of marriage and unfold the family 
to their highest ends of cherishing, refining, and sanc- 
tifying, human beings into the richest forms of life. 

The Christian world, as it is, can hardly fail to 
acknowledge that although Christianity has sanctified 
the formula of monogamy, yet the whole deep signifi- 
cance of that institution is yet to be widely appre- 
ciated. To marry from any consideration but the one 
of sentiment must be considered a crime before man- 
kind will cease from that adultery of the heart of 
which Christ warned his disciples. 

Lastly, the three intellectual passions into which 
Fourier analyzes the Reason have for their office to 
estimate the natures and ends of the foregoing nine 
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passions, and interweave them into one web of life, 
according to their natures and ends ; and then they 
will take still higher range, enjoying the divine order, 
and, in the happiness thence resulting, realizing the 
image of God. 

We see from the above rude outline, that Fourier 
thinks he has discovered the divine order, which is the 
true organization of society, by studying each of the 
twelve passions of man with the same respect that 
the passion of hearing has been studied in order to 
derive from thence the present living art of music. 
He thinks, that by following out the results of this 
study in practice, the earth would be cultivated and 
restored to the state of Paradise ; with the super- 
structure thereon of a world of art, in harmony with 
the beauty of Nature. Also, that political institutions 
would combine all desirable liberty, with all that can 
come from the observance of law, by distributing all 
men according to the gradation of their natures ; and 
that individual families would be established in the 
purest and most powerful form ; lastly, that the func- 
tions of Reason would be vindicated to their worthiest 
objects, of perpetually unfolding and keeping in order 
this great estate of man, internal and external. 

If Fourier had done nothing but suggest to his race 
I that the divine order of society was a possible dis- 
i covery, and thus have given a noble object to human 
investigations, and presented a worthy prize for human 
energy in this direction, he would have done much. 
It is claimed, however, by those who have studied his 
works, that he has done a great deal more ; that he 
has himself successfully worked at the practical prob- 
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lems ; and that the Phalanx which he has discovered in 
detail is, as it were, a house already builded, into which . 
men may go, and at once live, freed from a multitude of 
the evils that press upon the modern civilized state, . 
A word or two in explanation of this Phalanx. 

It is not a community of goods. It is a state of 
society which provides a public fund, as all societies 
do, and on a better security for its return in just pro- 
portions to those who produce it, but which admits of ^ 
individual property as much as any partnership in ' 
trade. It is indeed a great partnership, in which the 
members throw in capital of three species ; namely, ' 
labor, skill, and money (which last is the representa- , 
tive of past labor and skill). All these species of ' 
capital will draw a large interest when the Phalanx is 
in operation; but in order to prevent any great ine- 
quality of the third species of capital (money), it is a 
fundamental law of the Phalanx that small sums shall 
draw interest in a larger ratio than large ones. The 
common property, accumulated by the Phalanx in its 
corporate capacity, shall be subject to the will of the 
members, expressed by ballot and otherwise ; its gen- 
eral destination being to provide for all children, 
without distinction of rank or birth, an individually 
appropriate education, according to their genius and 
capacity; also to provide public conveniences, and 
common comforts and amusements, and means of ex- 
pressing their genius, to all the members. 

The labor in the Phalanx will be organized upon 
scientific principles, i.e., by the law of groups and 
series, and individual genius and disposition will be 
the guide as to the distribution of the members into 
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the several groups and series. The well-being and 
good training of the laborer will never be sacrificed to 
the external object of the labor, for Fourier endeavors 
to demonstrate that, in the divine order, the necessity 
of such a sacrifice never can occur. 

The first objection that strikes a spiritual or intel- 
lectual person at the presentation of Fourierism is its 
captivating material aspect. A system which accepts 
the social passions, and even the senses of man in 
full, and puts them on the same ground. with the func- 
tions of Reason, seems to be a dead-leveller. 

Undoubtedly, at first sight, it is especially captivat- 
ing to the sensualist. But, on a little investigation, it 
will be found to present no bed of roses for the slug- 
gard, nor Paradise for the mere epicure. The dis- 
charge of the external functions of the senses involves 
the keenest and most health-giving labor, though a 
labor that must have all the characteristics of the 
chase and other chosen amusements of manly men 
and women ; nor shall the labor fall upon any one to 
the degree of making a drudge. 

Also, the abundance which this discharge of the 
external functions of the senses will bring forth from 
the earth for the physical well-being of man will leave 
him leisure to follow out the leadings of his social 
I passions, which now are cramped and warped from their 
objects, by the necessity that rests upon every man to 
scramble^ in order to get his sufficiency out of the pres- 
ent scarcity of provisions on the globe. For, undoubt- 
edly, it is because poverty is in the world, and because 
all the accumulated riches, if divided, would not leave 
even a competence to each, that even the rich cannot 
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get rid of this all-devouring instinct of hoarding, or 
getting more. Were every man assured of the neces- 
sities and comforts of life, where would be the stimulus . 
to this morbid passion for gain, which consumes the"! 
civilized man, and makes him sacrifice the purity and 
warmth of his friendship, love, and parental sentiment ? 

But, then, the social passions, thus set free to act, 
do not carry within them their own rule, nor the pledge 
of conferring happiness. They can only get this from 
the free action upon them of the intellectual passions 
which constitute human Reason. 

But these functions of Reason, — do they carry with- 
in themselves the pledge of their own continued health 
and harmonious action ? 

Here Fourierism stops short, and, in so doing, '; 
proves itself to be, not a life, a soul, but only a body. 
It may be a magnificent body for humanity to dwell in 
for a season ; and one for which it may be wise to quit 
old diseased carcasses, which now go by the proud 
name of civilization. But if its friends pretend, for 
what has been now described, any higher character 
than that of a body, thus turning men away from seek- ' 
ing for principles of life essentially above organization, 
it will prove that body but another, perhaps a greater, 
curse. 

In being a body, however, it is as much entitled 
to consideration as any other body which has been 
created. It has the presumptive advantage of being *^ 
a creation of Christendom. The question is, whether 
the Phalanx acknowledges its own limitations of nature, 
in being an organization, or opens up any avenue 
into the source of life that shall keep it sweet, enabling 
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it to assimilate to itself contrary elements, and con- 
sume its own waste ; so that, Phoenix-like, it may re- 
new itself forever in greater and finer forms. 

This question the Fourierists in the convention, from 
whom alone we have learnt any thing of Fourierism, 
did not seem to have considered. 

But this is a vital point. Did our time and space 
permit, we should be tempted to follow out some curi- 
ous analogies, suggested to us by reading Karl Ottfried 
Miiller's " History of the Dorians." In looking over 
Fourier's analysis of human nature, as given above, we 
notice that every one of his passions, whether sensu- 
ous, social, or intellectual, was recognized as a god by 
some separate tribe in antiquity. The Oriental reli- 
gions, with the exception of the Hebrew, and the 
European also, consisted of deifications of the Forces 
and the Functions of Being. The Dorians alone, in 
their fidelity to the beautiful personality of their Apollo, 
gave to Grecian culture that polarity which is essential 
to a reproductive life ; and made Greece what it is in 
the history of humanity. 

But it is not our purpose to recommend the worship 
of Apollo to the Fourierists. The doctrine of the 
expiation, which even divinity must make, if it would 
act upon earth; all that Apollo beautifully intimated 
in his human form of superhuman beauty; in his 
destruction of the Python : or in his pilgrimage to 
Tempe, where Jove made inquisition for blood ; or in 
his reappearance from the Hyperborean land of per- 
petual summer, with wheat sheaves for men; all is 
symbolized and realized in Christ. And this is now 
the only name under heaven by which men may be 
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saved from spiritual death. Christian churches in the 
midst of a Phalanx might be the Dorian cities of an- ^ 
other Greece. Only let each member be at once sub- 
ject and law-giver like a Lycurgus, pupil and master 
like a Pythagoras : like Lacedaemon, fighting and con- 
quering for self-preservation and the liberty of the 
conquered alike. 

In a former article on "Christ's Idea of Society," we 
suggested that the Christian churches planted by the ^ 
Apostles were only initiatory institutions, to be lost, ) 
like the morning star, in the deeper glory of a king- ' 
dom of heaven on earth, which it was fancied Socialism \ 
would bring about. 

Since then, by the study of ancient nationalities, and 
also of Neander's " History of the Churches of Christ 
up to the time of Constantine," together with observa- 
tions on the attempt at Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
we have come to see that initiatory churches will have 
an office as long as men are born children ; and that 
a tremendous tyranny is necessarily involved by con- 1 
stituting society itself the visible church of Christ. ; 
Those who have ideas, and who, individually, and free 
from human constraining, have pledged themselves to 
live by them alone or die, must be a select body in the 
midst of the instinctive life that is perpetually arriving 
on the shores of Being, and which it is not fair or wise 
to catch up and christen before it can understand its 
position, and give its consent. We must be men be- 
fore we are Christians, else we shall never be either 
Christians or men. * 

The best life of the world is now Christian life. For 
eighteen centuries, Art, Literature, Philosophy, Poetry, 
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have followed the fortunes of the Christian idea. An- 
cient history is the history of the apotheosis of Nature, 
or natural religion ; modern history is the history of an 
Idea, or revealed religion. In vain will any thing try 
to be which is not supported thereby. Fourier does 
homage to Christianity with many words. But this 
may be cant^ though it thinks itself sincere. Besides, 
there are many things which go by the name of Chris- 
tianity that are not it. Let the Fourierists see to it 
' that there be freedom in their Phalanx for churches, 
unsupported by its material organization, and lending 
it no support on its material side. Independently ex- 
isting, within them, but not of them, feeding on ideas, 
forgetting that which is behind petrified into perform- 
ance, — and pressing on to the stature of the perfect 
man, they will finally spread themselves in spirit over 
the whole body and spiritualize society. 
j In fine, it is our belief, that unless the Fourierist 
bodies are made alive by Christ, "their constitution 
will not march;-" and the galvanic force of reaction, 
by which they jnove for a season, will not preserve 
them from corruption. As " the corruption of the best 
is the worst," the warmer their friends are, the more 
awake should they be to this danger, and the more 
energetic to avert it. 

We understand that Brook Farm has become a 
Fourierist establishment. We rejoice in this, because 
such persons as form that association will give it a fair 
experiment. We wish it God speed. May it become 
a University wffere the young American shall learn his 
duties, and become worthy of this broad land of his 
inheritance. 
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MR. BURNET'S WILL. 



** We murder to dissect** 



Generous impulses are significant of relations 
which individuals sustain to their race ; and they are 
always recognized as the noblest by the common-sense 
of mankind. Even ambition for posthumous fame, 
though it is of selfish reference, has been numbered 
among generous passions, because it acknowledges the 
wide horizon of the race. 

But there are many impulses higher and purer than 
love of fame. There are men, who, thoughtless of 
themselves, work out ideas of beauty in forms of art, 
which are to be to mankind " a joy for ever." Others 
spend their lives laboriously in demonstrating laws of 
nature, which a finer than ordinary insight has enabled 
them to read in the stars of heaven, or in the depths of 
the earth, among all objects of sense, or in the reflec- 
tive mind of man. All these persons evince a deep 
sense of relation to their race. For the forms of art 
and the demonstrations of science are essentially com- 
munications. The revered Michael Angelo towers above 
the men of his generation, in his gigantic sculpture, 
fresco, and architecture, that, even if conscious per- 
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sonally of the purpose, he may greet and ennoble his 
fellows across centuries of time. And Lord Bacon, in 
his last will, bequeaths his labors, and appeals to the 
understanding and sympathy of men, "after some 
ages," with a human sensibility and religious faith that 
touch the heart of his latest readers. 

There is also another class of men absorbed in an 
order of truths which might, at first sight, be thought 
to be more strictly sequestered to the individual soul 
of the recipient than the beauty and the law which 
shine upon man from or through the material universe. 
This order of truths has ever claimed and received the 
name of divine^ and given to the recipients of them the 
designation of saints. But though the condition of 
apprehending these truths is always recognized to be 
the ignoring of all that distinguishes one soul from 
another, even of that classification into good and evil 
which is the necessary consequence of any activity of 
the moral nature, — for only in absolute humility of 
soul is to be found the vestibule of Divine illumination, 
according to those who declare themselves to have it, 
— yet there are no impulses that have ever manifested 
themselves in men which have more irresistibly and 
more widely communicated themselves than these. 
Indeed, it has always been recognized as an indispen- 
sable condition of retaining Divine illumination, that 
the truths revealed shall be expressed to the brethren 
in works, or imparted in words, with a completely 
impartial sentiment, — the impartiality being not of 
indifference, but love. 

The histories of all the great religious movements 
which have also been the master movements of hu- 
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manity, involving the most far and deep-reaching con- 
sequences, are illustrations of this. Not merely the 
prophets of the Hebrews are self-conscious messengers. 
The old prophets of the Desatir, as -they come in unin- 
terrupted succession, from the great Abad to Zertusht, 
communicate "the religion which they receive." And 
even Confucius, the practical, while he is praising 
silence as the only true attitude of man to God, saying, 
** As for me, I will never speak any more," says it in 
words to all subsequent ages of men before he fore- 
closes spoken prayer, as well as in the system of human 
culture that he established, and which consists of the 
forms of social morality merely. Consider, too, the 
last Indian Buddha : In the sixth century before Christ 
appeared a youth in one of the upper castes of Hindo- 
stan, who undertook to preach "deliverance from the 
wheel of transmigration " to gods and men. The 
boon, the salvation he preached, was ultimate annihila- 
tion 1 The Brahminical doctrine of absorption in di- 
vinity, again to go forth into individual form oblivious 
of former existences, involved not enough of personal 
self-sacrifice to meet the demands of an energy of will 
that was itself doubtless the reaction of a soul dis- 
gusted with the character of life around him, which 
was the sensuous counterpart of the vicious abstrac- 
tions of Brahminism ; and, wearied with the thought of 
the circulations of the coming eternity, nothing short of 
the destruction of the universe, material and spiritual, 
could give rest to his imagination, or quiet to his con- 
science. The tradition is, — and the rock monuments 
of Ellora and Elephantis bear witness to it, — that the 
force he awakened by his preaching, and commanded 
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for his purposes, carried all before it.* Even the stu- 
pendous Brahminical hierarchy, with its polygamy, and 
the whole system of castes pertaining thereto, went 
down for the time being, and the Buddhist priests, in 
their celibacy and poverty, took its place throughout 
Hindostan. Gods and men, reduced to one dead level 
of humility, as alike guilty of the primal crime of Maya 
(or manifestation), were at once legislated for. And 
hence originated that extraordinary system of working 
for merit-marks, to be redeemed by gifts of annihila- 
tion, which Malcolm and other travellers in India 
describe as devouring the principle of human freedom, 
and lying as a ghastly mask upon the largest portion 
of the human race. For the Buddhist ritual is now a 
formalism merely. Where it has not been thrown off, 
by the recuperative energy of the passions which have 
restored Brahmin ism to its old seats, the life of the 
nations has died out beneath it, and left visible a great 
gulf, whose emptiness is the more manifest from the 
fact that the rites themselves are a puppet-show of all 
human moralities. They do the kindest and loveliest 
deeds in the most lifeless and mechanical manner, 
obeying a traditionary custom instead of an inward 
law. But a great day of life it must have had in the 
time of its founder, who would never have conceived 
his enterprise had he not felt his relations to be 
bounded only by the bounds of being itself. He 
preached deliverance from the wheel of transmigration 
to gods as well as men. 

To come down from the ages of tradition to those of 

' Though these were Brahminical temples at first, the sculptures on their 
walls, which are the most recent and beautiful, are the life of Budda. 
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recorded history, and passing by the publication of 
Christianity, which we will not speak of at this stage, 
the annals of the Roman Catholic Church abound also 
in records of the fact, that faith in the vision of God 
and of the possible union of man with the Ineffable 
(will the soul but merge all its conscious powers in one 
act of submission) is ever fruitful of cosmopolitan im- 
pulse. The saint of the Roman Catholic Church has 
been, in some form, nearly always, the benefactor of 
the sick and the miserable, or of the ignorant and 
tempted ; for, if there was a limit placed to his intel- 
lectual discursiveness, spiritual curiosity, and individual 
affections, there was none to his compassionate activity. 
And the Protestant saint — the Luther, the George Fox, 
the Wesley — must tell the secret of his soul, as a Gos- 
pel of glad tidings to " the just and the unjust," upon 
whom the equal rain falls. " Here stand 1 1 I can not 
otherwise. God help me ! " " Woe be unto me," ex- 
claim one and all, with Paul at their head, '* if I preach 
not the Gospel of Christ I " 

If it is maintained that the Buddhist movement was 
a strong delusion, or false direction, as it truly may be 
proved; and that all the theosophic experiences that 
may be collected from the history of all religions, 
whether ethnic or Christian, are all delusions that 
reason wholly disowns (which is, however, disputable), 
— yet it cannot be denied that such facts of human 
history have transpired, and that they signify some- 
thing of the nature and relations of men. And, is it 
not the least that can be derived from them, to deduce 
that all men are related to each other by some common 
relation to the source of their being; and the more 
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general their relation, and the more unrecognizable 
by individual affections, the stronger are the impulses 
which arise therefrom towards communication, and the 
more effective their instinct, or inspiration, whichever 
it may be ? If this is so, it affords an explanation of 
the following advertisement, taken from the London 
Athenaeum of 1850. "A gentleman, dying in 1774, 
left a sum of money to serve as a fund, whose interest, 
once in forty years ^ should be appropriated for two 
premiums, to be offered for the two best theological 
essays, to be written on the following theme : The 
evidence that there is a Being all powerful, wise, and 
good, by whom every thing exists ; and particularly to 
obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness 
of the Deity ; — in the first place, from considerations 
independent of written revelation ; and, in the second 
place, from the revelation of the Lord Jesus ; and from 
the whole to point out the inferences the most neces- 
sary for and useful to mankind." 

This act has nothing in it to excite a suspicion of de- 
lusion. Calm as reason, it yet manifests a recognition 
and love of humanity as extensive as does the unpre- 
meditated impulse of the artist, naturalist, or theoso- 
phist. It not only shows a conviction, in the testator's 
own mind, of the existence and character of God, as a 
Being wise, powerful and good, but a corresponding 
persuasion, that from this truth flow " inferences most 
necessary and useful to mankind." It is not a cold 
act of reason, but charity in the force of passion, 
strong in death and triumphant over the grave. It 
prompts a sublime deed, for it provides for handing 
down his own faith of God with us from generation to 
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generation, as a torch perpetually augmented in bril- 
liancy. It invokes from each generation the highest 
expression of its thought to the coming generations. 
It is an act of the understanding also, — of the practi- 
cal no less than the speculative reason. The testator's 
faith in the truth in question was not only love, but 
wisdom and power. The means he uses is just that 
which saints and philosophers have generally disdained, 
it being the representative of material good ; and the 
love of it, according to the practical St. James, being 
the root of ail evil. Our philanthropic saint turns this 
common stumbling-block into a stepping-stone, and 
makes out of money a body for his spirit, whereby the 
latter shall act, in this sphere, to the highest issues, 
after he has personally departed. Death itself may 
not baffle him who can make of the root of all evil a 
means of peipetually renewed good in all coming time. 
Finally, the deed shows a forecasting wisdom. For 
it is certainly true, that if God exists, though he may 
be apprehensible by man, he is not comprehensible, 
except, as it were, progressively. He exists to the spirit 
of man transcendentally objective, as the, stars exist 
materially objective to our senses (for we cannot 
measure with our understanding their distances). Any 
man's conception of God, like the image of the star 
upon the retina of the eye, is subjective, and conse- 
quently unreal ; but, unlike the stars to the senses, 
God is in living union with, and creative of, the spirit 
that apprehends him ; and consequently, the false con- 
ception continually dies a natural death, and a truer 
conception naturally succeeds, unless the spirit stag- 
nates on the lower stage. Spiritual stagnation engen- 
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ders in the intellectual order atheism^ as in the moral 
order it engenders evil. And it is because human 
conception is apt to stop short, in consequence of some 
degree of this stagnation, that every age has its own 
form of infidelity, and consequently that every genera- 
tion needs to make a new statement of the being of 
God. The testator saw this, and provided for it. 

The bequest was made in 1774, — an age of athe- 
ism, developed by that false direction of Christendom 
which was initiated by Constantine's profane endeavor 
to hold up the ark of the Lord with material hands. 
Not in the opus operatum of the past did the testator 
see the foundations of the faith that is saving, because, 
by reason of its recognizable relations to the living 
God, it is creative ; but in the instant life which 
must state itself anew in every generation. To assure 
this faith, the dead must be left to bury tJieir dead, and 
tke way, the truth, and the life must be sought and fol- 
lowed ; which is ever to seek the Son of God in the 
Son of Man ; — or, to be more general if less forcible 
in our expression, the Being of God may be found not 
in the traces of the foregone spirit in nature, but in the 
spirit INSTANT IN MAN HIMSELF; the secrct of life 
being not in nature, but in man. 

Man must be proved to have his specific life from 
the Infinite, of whose reality nature is a dead witness, 
but somewhat which is not nature, the mind of man, 
is a living witness. " In the mouth of two witnesses 
shall every thing be established." If there are organic 
laws of creation, which are independent of the volitions 
of individual men, and which yet execute themselves, 
by means of man's activity, even when he is ignorant 
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of them, ancl sometimes, in spite of his individual oppo- 
sition, these laws are certainly more than man, and the 
unity of their tendency with his genius shows a Creator 
above him, with intelligence and will. The material 
world is a witness of God's having passed by^ for it is a 
passive obedience to his laws ; but it is a dead corpse, 
yea, even the plant and animal are dead when we com- 
pare what we call their life with life'ConsciouS'ta-itself 
that is. Spirit. But the objectivity of matter to our 
senses proves that a Greater Life, which could afford 
to leave it in time and space, is real. The material 
world is the sepulchre of new stone in which the Lord 
has lain. When it is peered into by living men, for 
their Lord, a voice of revelation cries, " Why seek ye 
the living among the dead ? Behold ! he is not here ; 
he is risen ! " Yes, risen ! and man is the Galilee into 
which he has gone ! Let us go to man, then, and ask, 
what are his relations to God and to matter, and this 
will be learning what man does^ in spite of individual 
impulse and purpose, — the great laws of his speech, of 
his song, of his thought, of the art by which he subju- 
gates nature, of his organization of society, as it is 
recorded, not by historians, but by history; and we 
shall not fail to see that, immanent in all this action, — 

** There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Roughhew them how we will." 

The consideration of the principle of Mr. Burnet's 
will is not irrelevant to. this subject. The identity of 
impulse and the scope of action in that obscure indi- 
vidual with impulses that have given rise to the widest 
action of generations, serves to complete the circle of 
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presumptive evidence that there is a unity of the race 
of mankind as to the spirit. And this, in its turn, is 
presumptive evidence that there is one Being by whom 
all men exist, who is infinite in power, wisdom, and 
goodness, and who l^eeps men in relation with things, 
each other, and Himself, by conscious intention and 
love ; for community of feeling and thought implies 
unity of source and object. If this community of feel- 
ing b the happiness of charity, it implies that the objec* 
tive unity is the Being of Love ; if it is self-evident 
truth, it implies that the objective unity is Substantive 
Wisdom; if it is power, it implies that the Being of 
Love acts according to Wisdom, in a self-conscious Per^ 
sonality ; and worship of this effluence of Wisdom and 
Love perfects our own personality as a more and more 
adequate mirror of the Ineffable Persona Personarum. 
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THE ATHEISM OF YESTERDAY.' 



Atheism was not coeval with man. No atheist pre- 
tends it was. It was always a denial, and a denial 
presupposes an affirmation. The denial of a God pre- 
supposes the existence in mkn of some faculty anterior 
to reflection, which may apprehend Infinite Being. It 
is a denial, also, which has always been preceded by 
misapprehension of God. 

Idolatry was the first atheism. Worship fell from 
its primitive spirit and truth into deification of the 
heavens and earth, to which the overflowing soul of 
man lent some of its own unbounded life. The book 
of Job, one of the oldest of human writings, refers to 
this primitive idolatry in the following words : " If I 
beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed^ 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an 
iniquity to be punished by the judge : for I should 
have denied the God that is above." This declaration 
plainly shows that there were such mistakes made in 
his day, but were not universal. 

I See page 239. 
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It is a very simple exposition of the rise of idolatry 
everywhere. Pseudotheism is incipient atheism; but 
it testifies to a pure theism going before it. The mis- 
take of this early false worship is, as every one sees, 
the radical mistake of materializing the conception of 
God. It is the result of idly resting in an impression 
made on the sensorium by material objects. This im- 
pression would never have been made unless those 
objects expressed a life corresponding to ours. It was 
an impression at first perhaps innocently cherished, as 
a religious influence. But it proved the means of 
shutting out God, the Being of Love, Wisdom, and 
Power, as an object of true faith and the source of a 
glowing worship. It endeS in atheism. 

Now we trace this development of idolatrous wor- 
ship in this detail, because, in modern times, the same 
result has followed from men's seizing on the external 
as their means of making clear the Divine Life. It 
would be quite possible to trace a parallel between the 
consequences of giving the great name of God to the 
sun, moon, and earth, and the consequences of giving 
the same august name to laws of Nature which are 
simply categories of the human understanding. For 
the forms of the understanding may stand between the 
soul and God, preventing His immanence in the con- 
sciousness, no less than the stars of heaven, and the 
imposing forms of earth. The forms of the under- 
standing, though impalpable, are media, no less than 
visible and palpable matter; and it is important to 
observe that they are as much so. They have proved 
as fruitful sources of atheism when rested on as ulti- 
mate ; for if they have not always corrupted man's 
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sensual nature, by making his rites of worship bodily 
vice, they have paralyzed his spirit by substituting 
intellectual speculation for the fervent spiritual exer- 
cise which involves his might and heart, no less than 
his mind, in a reasonable service.' 

In short, to give a logical priority of matter to mind, 
in an argument for the being of the spiritual God, is 
lo beg xhe question at once. This Plato has observed. 
He says in his Laws : " Atheists make the assumption 
that iire and water, earth and air, stand first in the 
order of existences ; and, calling them nature, they 
evolve soul out of them. In scrutinizing this position 
of the class of men who busy themselves with physical 
investigations, it will perhaps appear that those who 
come to conclusions so different from ours, and irrev- 
erent of God, follow an erroneous method. The cause 
of production and dissolution, which is the mind, they 
make, not a primary but a secondary, existence. They 
assume to deny the peculiar nature and inherent power 
of mind; especially that it stands in relation to the 
genesis of things in the order of priority to bodies, 
and is the necessary source of all change and trans- 
formation in them, whence we derive the conclusion, 
that, as mind itself is older than material things, what- 
ever is akin to mind must have an origin prior to the 
properties of bodies." 

Cud worth also states, in his History of the Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe, that the principle of 



' Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and Development. By Henry 
George Atkinson and Harriet Martineau. London. 185 1. 

Catechi m of Positive Religion. Translated from the French of Augiiste 
Comte, by Richard Congreve. London : Chapman. 1858. 
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all ancient atheisms was, that '' all animality, conscious 
life, and intelligence are generated out of senseless 
matter, and corruptible again into it." 

We might multiply such extracts from classical or 
from modern writers to illustrate our position. That 
position is simply this : that the controversy between 
Atheism and Theism has proved a drawn battle be- 
tween two assumptions, unless the combatants were 
willing to prove the assumptions on which they rested. 
Assume matter to have the priority of mind, and, 
sooner or later, Atheism resulted. Assume mind to 
have the priority of matter, and, sooner or later. The- 
ism resulted. 

Let us go behind both these assumptions, and, in- 
stead of asking, " Is mind first ? " or " Is matter first ? " 
inquire if it is not true that neither matter nor mind is 
first, but that they are two different, contemporary, and 
co-spatial aspects of the Absolute Being of love, wis- 
dom, and power. We use these words as our best 
definition of a spiritual God. 

Glossological analysis of the words ** matter " and 
"mind" may help us. The former is from a German 
root matt^ signifying spent or dead ; the latter is the 
perfect participle of the verb mean^ or its geruhd. 
Both words presuppose being expressing itself. In the 
process of expression, God creates spirits, leaving, in 
the impenetrability of matter, a dead witness of the 
steps of the process. So Oken, in his system of natu- 
ral history, finds that man's body is the complex of all 
the organizations to be found in the universe. But for 
the identity of man's spirit he finds no correspondency 
in the forms of the universe. It is this very identity of 
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man which indicates a living Unity, integrating nature, 
imaging God. And thus we see how it is that the 
study of the phenomena of material nature, by them- 
selves, has always led astray. Matter suggests God to 
the believer only. To his imagination, already alive 
with His immanent energy, it furnishes temporary 
ground for his own organizing activity in language, 
science, art, or society. But to him who has fallen 
Into idolatry, matter suggests nothing. Hence the 
failure of such works as Paley*s Natural Theology — 
which so delight the devout believer — to convert the 
unbeliever. Paley carries the reciprocation of man 
and nature to the hour of death, at which point he 
assumes God, in order to fill the gap made by the 
mind's aspiration after immortality, which his argument 
has left unfilled, for he feels that the reciprocation of 
nature and man is imperfect, and, to satisfy the sense 
of justice, he says there must be a God. Uncon- 
sciously he confesses the inadequacy of the argument 
which he has been deriving from material nature, by 
assuming spiritual nature and arguing from its inherent 
aspirations. He is unquestionably right*; but he is 
beyond his own programme. The sceptical reader 
feels a non sequitury — that his argument does not hold 
together. 

This failure of Paley is but an illustration of a class 
of failures. It is not by mere accident that Paley's 
theory breaks down in the explanation of death. The 
in voluntariness of bodily life and death has, in all 
times, suggested both Atheism and Theism, — as the 
fact has been viewed, on the one hand, by those facul- 
ties which we share with the brutes, or, on the other, 
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by those which are distinctively human. Speaking in 
general terms, the progress of speculation is of this 
sort. Man at first lives, grows, breathes, perceives, 
and produces phenomena, unconscious of personal 
power. The creation of his body is the passage into 
the world of matter, of a somewhat which organizes 
phenomena into what are called organs of sense and 
function. By means of one of these, — Reflection, — 
man reviews the process of his creation, and analyzes 
it into laws. By obedience to these laws he may con- 
sciously affect his own life and health for good. His 
material body is one effect of a power both in and 
above him ; his knowing the laws of its health is 
another effect. By the growing knowledge of his own 
being, there is perpetually born anew in him personal 
power. He thus gains constantly the power of con- 
sciously putting himself forth in expression^ in order to 
commune with other persons whose natural history is 
similar, and who reflect his own nature upon him with 
variations. But man has always found a limit to the 
power he exercises over his own body, where his power 
is more nearly complete than anywhere else in the 
phenomenal world. He has not yet gone back scien- 
tifically to the lost secret of his bodily existence. He 
has never been able to prevent that power which or- 
ganized his body from peremptorily laying it aside, — 
at least its grossness, — whether he consent or not 
In the- midst of all his reflection, of all his laws, of all 
his life, there is always this obstinate fact, that life is 
involuntary and that death is involuntary, — a fact 
which, as we have said, suggests Atheism to him who 
looks on it from the brutish side, Theism to him who 
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looks at it from the mental or spiritual side of his 
being. 

Side by side with this obstinate fact is the opposite 
fact, that man is always using matter for his purposes. 
He uses breath, waves of air, waves of light, for con- 
versation, gesture, and other intercourse with his fel- 
lows. Much more does he use matter for his other 
purposes of love or wisdom. This use shows power; 
which, although partial, is real, and answers to ineffable 
causal Being, back of individual consciousness, through 
whose action man's body comes into this sphere. By 
answering to it, it proves its august reality. It reveals 
its nature. At least it does this so far as to make our 
intellects recognize it as law, to touch our heart with 
transport, and to impel, if not compel, our will to wor- 
ship. The theist presumes to know God only by this 
threefold act of faith, which is by no means mere con- 
viction. It is living communion and worship. 

While we say this, however, we do not fall into the 
old error of which we hav<i spoken, by treating matter 
as if it were ungodly. The mind, in worship, is a liv- 
ing witness to the life of God, matter is a dead witness, 
— as it were, a corpse, which is no longer infused by 
the immanent and present life of God. Now let the 
human spirit grow torpid, so that it ceases to be the 
living witness which only the worshipping spirit is; 
and just so far will moral evil be developed in it. 
Moral evil is more or less of atheism. For while 
atheism is the abnegation of God by the intellect, evil 
is the abnegation of Him by the affections and will. 
Such considerations and illustrations appear to us to 
make good our position, that, for advancing in our 
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knowledge of God, we must consider man, not in his 
body, not in any of those relations to the material uni- 
verse which death may be affirmed to dissolve, but in 
his mind when manifesting itself in organizing activity. 
We do thus advance in intelligence of the Infinite 
Spirit, of whom man is necessarily a witness, as com- 
pletely as he is a witness of the being of matter. 
The body of man attends ; the spirit of man /V/tends. 
Who can deny that the /Vitention of the spirit proves 
the spiritual creator, as much as the ^^rtension of the 
body proves the material creation ? Human language, 
throughout, is an image and proof of the opposite 
tendencies of mind and matter, which find their unity 
in God. In matter He has left the print of His foot- 
steps as He passed on. In mind He is instant now. 

And, as we hope is clear, the same considerations 
and illustrations indicate the place and origin of moral 
evil. The existence of moral evil is, doubtless, and 
very naturally, the most common cause of atheism. It 
IS felt to be a contradiction of God. But atheism and 
evil have the same parentage. They arise from the 
stagnation of man's spiritual activity, which is the 
image of God in him. Let man act, and neither mind 
nor matter can become the object of his action with- 
out the awakening of that energy of the imagination, 
which, in the intellect, is measured by the vision of 
God, in the heart, is love of God, and where man cre- 
ates, is the power of God streaming forth from his 
soul. To act wisely, kindly, and successfully, is to 
know the being of God; for it is communion and 
co-operation of the finite with the Infinite Spirit. So 
life reveals God. But, on the other hand, if man le- 
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mains passive, and only witnesses manifestations of 
matter or mind, atheism or evil is engendered. To 
that man these phenomena are stumbling-blocks, not 
stepping-stones of life. 

It is not difficult to go into the detail of the work 
by which man's active life reveals God. His reason 
works in this activity with the two functions of sense 
and faith. Bodily sight, or the action of any sense, is 
man's extension of his power into matter. Faith is 
his consciousness of his power to penetrate spiritual 
realities by his spirit. Sense and faith are both func- 
tions of his reason. In the finite sphere of matter, 
■ reason works by sense. In the infinite sphere of spirit, 

it works by faith. It has no demonstration of the 
existence of matter but self-consciousness. It has 
the same demonstration of the existence of spirit. If 
;' this double action of reason is to be trusted, then 

I' spirit and matter are facts, — pre-existent and inde- 

. pendent of our individual individuality. It is essential 

t to the action that it shall be double. There are ani- 

|( mals in certain spheres which seem to act by sense 

alone. But the essential distinction of man is, that 
his action is double ; it is the action of sense and faith 
together. 

And it is well worthy of remark, that the mysticism 
which speaks contemptuously of sense involves as 
great error as the materialism which speaks contempt- 
uously of faith. Each of them cuts one of the reins 
by which Reason is driving her well-matched team. 
Berkeley's idealism is as futile to prove God to an un- 
believer as Paley's reflective sensualism. It makes 
sense a secondary, not a primary, function of reason, 
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and common experience contradicts this. The atheist 
always grants matter, and we must meet him there. 
What he needs is that we rouse him to the act of faith 
by presenting its object, as distinctly as the object of 
sense has been presented. 

The poet Milton saw this truth and stated it, not 
altogether happily, in his assertion of the eternity of 
matter. He meant to say precisely what John the 
Evangelist says : " In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. By 
the Word the worlds were made, and without the Word 
was not any thing made that is made. In the Word 
was life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light has shone in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. . . . And the Word was made flesh." 

1 

Which may be paraphrased thus : From all eternity i 

God expressed himself. Expression of himself was ^ 

necessarily coeval with God's being. Expression of 
himself is the very nature of God. The world of mat- \ 

ter was this expression ; there is no matter that does 
not express somewhat of God. The life of man is 
also expression of God, and therefore the life of man 
is the light of man, but this is not always recognized 
and understood. The fullest expression of God is 
when He is expressed in flesh (which is matter instinct 
with life and soul). The Christian Gospel has for its 
central point that God has expressed himself fully in 
a man, and thereby revealed man's destiny to be 
divine. We thus see that, when Jesus says, " Have I 
been so long with you, and hast thou not known me, 
Philip ? Belie vest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me ? How is it, then, that thou 
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sayest, Show us the Father?" — he means, that when 
man acts supremely in man's work, i.e., knows or loves 
or acts with perfect love, wisdom, and success, without 
hesitation and without failure, that life and action of 
his is the highest expression of God. It is all that 
can ever be brought to our bodily sense. To truly 
receive the Christian Gospel, he at one time declares 
to be eating his flesh and drinking his blood ; but what 
is this ? Explaining these very words, he says, " The 
flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life." It was neces- 
sary that the Word should be made flesh, and be glori- 
fied to a divine perfection, in order to express God 
fully to the sense. But, on the other hand, Jesus says, 
" It is expedient that I go away from you, for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come." The Com- 
forter is the Spirit of Truth, who would bring all his 
words again. Because Jesus was so much to the 
senses and affections of his disciples, in His perfect 
human individuality, it would seem that He did not 
sufficiently excite the act of faith. It was necessary 
that He should be withdrawn from sense, that faith 
might feel after Him and find Him. Both sense and 
faith must be developed and exercised, that the whole 
truth of His revelation of God might stand full front- 
ing the reason. 

Not till man is perfected and glorified can he be the 
full proof of God. Half alive, or in a state of evil, 
which is a shortcoming, he is so far both atheistic and 
cause of atheism. Purity and virtue are the actings 
out of theism in the intention of the will beyond con- 
scious vision. There is, therefore, the most exact 
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philosophic propriety in Paul's exhortation, and the 
reason given for it, — to go boldly to. the throne of 
grace, and work out our salvation with carefulness, for 
it is God who worketh in us to will and to do. No 
atheist is hopeless as long as he has faith in human 
virtue, either his own or the virtue of others. Out of 
that seed may grow, by a close train of thinking, the 
whole truth. 

We have thus intimated the general line of argument 
which the theologian who believes in a present God, 
in whom we live and move and have our being, needs 
to follow, if he wishes to touch those who do not bcr 
lieve in Him. It is easy, by other processes, to win 
the admiration, or to excite the reverence, of other 
believers. But to touch those who have not found a 
living and present God in His material universe, we 
must enlarge our range, and consider not only that 
world of phenomena, but the loving, continuing, create 
ing powers of His child, who is permitted to partake 
of His nature, to be fellow-laborer with Him, and from 
whom, therefore, His nature may be learned. The 
Original may be studied in the likeness. It is the 
gradual appreciation of this necessity which is giving 
a broader range to the theology of our day. We may 
study theology, and may demonstrate the presence, 
power, and love of God, in our study of politics, of 
fine art, of machinery, of travel, or of invention. It 
ought to be unnecessary to say this to a world which 
knew long since that it could only come near to Him 
when we quicken both faith and sense to their full ac- 
tivity. 
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N.B.— The article on "The Being of God," pub- 
lished in the " Christian Examiner" of September, 1858, 
from which the above article is taken, was, together 
with the article next following, on "The Atheism of 
To-day," originally one essay sent to the Examiner, 
which the editors might have refused, if they saw fit ; 
but instead of that, and without consulting me, they 
took the liberty of dividing, leaving out the last part, 
and otherwise mutilating and altering it to express 
their own views, which were not mine. When it came 
out, I saw no other way than to review it, in the Reli- 
gious Magazine, as if it were by another hand. Now, 
in reprinting the articles, I have taken those para- 
graphs which I recognize as my own, and republish 
as the " Atheism of Yesterday," not being able to re- 
member the parts left out. The article was written as 
part of an essay offered to compete for the prize of 
Mr. Burnet's will spoken of in the article immediately 
preceding this one, and which I considered as in itself 
a proof of the Being of God in the provision it made 
for a restatement of this great truth in every successive 
generation, together with the atheism which must needs 
transpire when the free will stagnates, as it must needs 
do when it does not choose to live with God. 
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EGOTHEISM, THE ATHEISM OF 

TO-DAY. 



In the September number of the " Christian Exam- 
iner," article fifth, it is asserted that the Atheism which 
says " we only know phenomena " is the characteristic 
Atheism of the day ; and it seems to be • the entire 
object of the article to prove, to say the least, that the 
4 material is anterior to the spiritual ; but it apologizes 

for undertaking a metaphysical examination of even 
that subject. Now we would protest against apologies 
for introducing a metaphysical examination of materi- 
alism. When the very definition of the word meta- 
physics is simply beyond physics^ there seems to be an 
absurdity in the implication that the materialist theory 
can be examined without metaphysics. And, bcbides, 
we object in general to this going to meet with apolo- 
gies the indolence of readers, instead of calling on 
them, with a generous trust in their desire for truth, to 
think with all their heart and mind and strength upon 
the great questions that are of life and death impor- 
tance to their immortal life ! The want of conscience 
as to the duty of thinking our way out of the delusions 
of material phenomena — which intrude into the very 
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sanctuary of the mind through the senses, making their 
shadows into its idols — is the moral cause of materi- 
alistic Atheism, no less than of its parent. Idolatry or 
Pseudotheism ; and the constituted public teachers of 
the day, among whom the " Christian Examiner " stands 
in a noble pre-eminence, should keep the tone of "one 
having authority " to call unto them all who thirst, that 
they may obtain living water. 

And " The Examiner '* underrates the New England 
reading public, in supposing any apology for metaphys- 
ics necessary. Though there is no doubt that certain 
naturalistic tendencies of the later times — which are 
the excess of a legitimate return towards nature, from 
the technicalities of scholastic theology — have some- 
what weakened, they have not entirely or widely de- 
stroyed the masculine energy of the New England 
thinking power ; and those very articles of the " Chris- 
tian Examiner " which most task thought, such as the 
review of Agassiz* " System of Classification " and of 
Peirce's " Celestial Mechanics," are generally consid- 
ered the most interesting and valuable. It is the 
absurd notion of some of our best thinkers, that they 
have a monopoly of the thinking power, which keeps 
down the intellectual character of the American peri- 
odicals to the standard of the daily newspaper, and 
leaves the aspiring mind of the generality undisci- 
plined, and therefore liable to become the victim of 
every vagary offered, from either side of the grave. 
And this apologetic spirit, which bends so consciously 
to meet the supposed inability of the reader, has also 
weakened the argument of this particular piece in sev- 
eral places. Thus, when it is said that " to act wisely, 
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kindly, and successfully, is to know the being of God," 
the reader is led away from the meaning of " commu- 
nion and co-operation of the finite with the Infinite," 
spoken of immediately afterwards. One may act wisely, 
kindly, and successfully, a phrase which suggests a cer- 
tain effect, but the question here is of the principle of 
acting from the love, in the wisdom, with the power of 
God, which is spiritual activity ; however great may be 
the appearance of kindness, wisdom, or success, a word 
which in moral appropriation is wholly worldly ; for the 
most unsuccessful action is often that which has most 
spiritual power, the instance of all instances being the 
action of Jesus in the garden, yielding himself to be 
crucified between two thieves. Again, in the passage 
where it is said that '* Sense and Faith are equal func- 
tions of reason," we think the statement of the argument 
from self-consciousness is not put with sufficient force 
and antithesis to give a clear impression of the impor- 
tance of the truth suggested. It would be stated more 
clearly thus : As the self- consciousness of sense is the 
demonstration of the existence of matter, so is the self- 
consciousness of faith the demonstration of the exist- 
ence of spirit. It is essential to the action of reason 
that it be double, d-jctending into matter, />itending into 
spirit. Animals act by sense alone, but the distinction 
of man is that he acts at once in opposite directions, 
by sense and by faith, the evidence of things not seen. 
Still, again, we do not like to hear the Gospel that 
came by Jesus Christ called his revelation (especially 
by Unitarians who are understood as considering him 
a merely human being) ; it is God's revelation that we 
derive from contemplating his life, death, and resur- 
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rection. Therefore we think that the paragraph on 
the 247th page, which closes the quotation of the sub- 
lime words reported by John the Evangelist, would 
have a much more forcible, as well as logical close, if 
the writer had ended it thus: Both sense and faith 
must be developed and exercised, that the whole reve- 
lation of God which Jesus Christ living, dying, and 
rising over death was, may stand full fronting the rea- 
son ; for not till man is perfected, in time, and glorified 
above time, can he become the full image and proof of 
God. 

But, after all, the article is essentially imperfect, as 
a treatise upon Atheism, because it confines itself to a 
species of Atheism transpiring in minds at once spirit- 
ually poor and intellectually active. It leaves out all 
consideration of the characteristic Atheism of to-day^ 
which is a far more subtle error, being the negative of 
that more spiritual, natural religion of to-day which 
has taken the place of the worship of matter and its 
abstractions. 

For natural religion is not in all ages the same thing. 
The natural religion which Job repudiated was a stupid 
resting of the senses in the sun, moon, and stars, in- 
stead of an elevation of faith to the Lord of the spirit. 
But the natural religion to which St. Paul opposed the 
spiritual doctrine of Christ was of another character, 
— a worship of idols of the mind, the cabalistic exposi- 
tions of the law of Moses ; while the natural religion 
which the immediately past age has contended with is 
the deification of the letter of Christianity, nay, even 
of the letter of its record I The natural religion of an 
age always involves the philosophy of the penultimate 
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age, which, in its turn, has always absorbed all of spir- 
itual religion that the common faith had appropriated 
and organized into literature, institutions, and customs. 
It is that religion which, without special personal effort 
and prayer, individuals imbibe from the social environ- 
ment into which they are born, that which comes by 
the hearing of the ear, rather than by the intuition of 
the individual mind. It is the religion which men in- 
herit and hold, " not doubting, yet without conviction " 
(if we may borrow a fine expression of Hallam's). 
Consequently, natural religion requires no effort of 
faith, but simply sympathy with man, and faith stag- 
nates in it. 

Now it is certainly true that the modern philosophy 
which is the real flower of the past age, and peculiar 
to the present time, is not materialistic, but spiritual- 
istic. Auguste Comte, indeed, gives the old Atheism 
done into modem scientific phraseology; but Hegel 
affirms the spiritual in antagonism to — or at least over 
against — the material, as the most general and unde- 
niable of all truths. Bacon seemed to set a boundary 
line between material and spiritual, excluding from the 
quest of the philosopher the " sources of form." We 
say seemed^ for in fact he constantly overleaped this 
boundary with his searching questions, and manifestly 
set it up, with " the wisdom of the serpent," to meet 
certain exigencies of his position, and steal leave from 
the jealous and despotic church and state of his time 
to begin his reformation of philosophy. (For it is a 
historical fact that there was, in his day, a law in Eng- 
land that nobody but an ecclesiastic should write upon 
spiritual subjects.) At all events, the modern philos- 
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ophy makes " the sources of form " its special quarry, 
and affirms that they lie within the sphere of the com- 
mon consciousness, — an affirmation implying that faith 
" which is the evidence of things unseen " is as much 
a function of human reason as sense. But when faith 
stagnates in the mere affirmation of the spiritual, men 
deify their own conceptions ; i.e., they say that their 
conception of God is all that men can ever know of 
God. In short, faith commits suicide, as Cato did, at 
the summit of the moral life, and the next step to this 
is necessarily EkJOTHEiSM, which denies other self- 
consciousness to God than our own subjective con- 
sciousness; — not recognizing that there is, beyond our 
conception, inconceivable Power, Wisdom, and Love, 
— of the immanence of whose substantial being within 
us our best conception is but a transient form. Thus 
Egotheism, in the last analysis, is Atheism; and we 
find this "latest form of infidelity," as the understand- 
ing has rather blindly denominated it, — though not 
without a degree of religious instinct, — in the science, 
philosophy, and politics of the age, — at once glorifying 
and saddening its poetry ; — for man proves but a mel- 
ancholy God. 

Yet to consider man and nature as living organisms 
uniting subjectively was not an illegitimate effort of 
the human mind. It was a step in philosophy, a spir- 
itual tendency. But instead of taking this tendency 
on its spiritual side, and accepting it as intimation of 
"the Spirit making all things new," thus seizing as 
science what the Christian feels as religion, faith has 
stagnated, and egotheistical poetry and philosophy 
have developed themselves; against which religious 
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senlimentalism,' when bigoted, has hurled the thunder- 
bolts of ecclesiastical anathema, and when weakly and 
blindly loving set up a wail as hopeless, even if as 
beautiful, as the death-song of the swan. But reason 
calmly sits above the region where the storms of 
passion thunder and lighten over the plain where the j 

understanding mouses ; and perceiving that the error i" 

is to enthrone the abstraction of impersonality in the ^ 

place of the living God (which is to make a production ( 

of the finite mind greater in our thought than positive 
being), it proceeds to break the ice of that wintry error, 
and bid the living truth stream forth anew, augmented 
by its momentary obstruction, which, as Coleridge has 
suggested, it converts into its own substance, as the I 

rivers of the earth the obstructing ice, whose melting 
makes the freshets of the springtime. 

It was progress for philosophy to become conscious 
that the spirit of man is a creature of quite another 
nature than matter, — a creature communing with the 
Creator in the mystical union of love forgiving, and 
love grateful, the only union possible between finite 
and infinite, — a creature whose relation to matter is 
measurably the same as that of the Creator ; and it is 
inevitable that, in arriving at this conception of the 
human spirit, there should ever and anon be the lia- i 

bility to lose the vision of the Divine Being, because \ 

our conceptions are subjects of memory, and the mo- \ 

ment of memory is not the moment of faith, of which ^^ 

the Living God is the object. Faith takes the step 
into new knowledge of God, of which to make a I 

new standpoint, whence to take a deeper insight and / 

broader view and higher flight. The very nature of 
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faith is aspiration. It must dare and dare, and ever- 
more must dare, or there is no worship, no recognized 
God, but the created spirit doubles back upon itself, 
which is the origin of evil, and incipient Atheism. 
The Son of God says : " The Son can do nothing of 
himself;" "Thy will, not mine, be done;" "My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." 

It may be said that it is futile to quote the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth to an Egotheist, and a begging of 
the whole question to call him, par eminence^ " Son of 
God." But, at the least, the above words are on 
human record : they came from the sublimest man of 
history, and they expressed facts of human conscious- 
ness, facts of a positive nature. They are so remarka- 
ble that they imply an individuality no less exceptional 
than the one whose memoirs are named Gospel. It 
takes a Transcendentalist, who stands on the fatal 
brink, and whose next step may be into the abyss of 
Egotheism, to appreciate the Christian doctrine of 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But to appreciate the fact, and demonstrate the 
nature of our egotheistical philosophy, is no mere 
metaphysical amusement, — it is of the greatest practi- 
cal import. Egotheism could only appear in an age 
capable of great spiritual attainment, — an age when 
great life is rushing into act. In this country, espe- 
cially, it is no idle theory, — a country where the over- 
flow of activity in superficial change is confounded 
with deepening the channel and spreading the stream 
of human progress. The radical error of all those 
who propose new organization of human society ab 
imo, inheres in Egotheism. This new organization its 
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disciples will all acknowledge to be a very different 
thing from reform, which is the making of outward 
arrangements conform more thoroughly with the prin- 
ciples of humanity acknowledged in the abstract by all 
human conscience in all ages, just in proportion as it 
has been freed by love of man from the sophisms of 
selfishness. To abolish chattel slavery, for instance, 
would be reform; for it would be making society 
spread the human rights and privileges implied in the 
duty of loving our neighbor as ourself over a race 
which conventional sin has put out of the pale of 
humanity in the most arbitrary manner. To abolish 
polygamy, and sanctify monogamy, would be to reform ; 
because it would be merely extending to woman the 
conjugal rights which men have always asserted to the 
exclusive possession of the body of their conjugal 
partner. To organize labor on a kind of republican 
principle of intelligent co-operation, instead of blind 
competition, would be reform ; because it would be 
merely applying that principle of organization to the 
arts of peace which is already applied to the arts of 
war, — a modern army being, within itself, the most 
complete organization of human activity known, and 
consequently the most efficient for its special object, 
— destruction. When shall we have millions voted by 
our Congress for educational and industrial purposes as 
easily as they are voted for war-frigates and armies, — 
and schools of industry and science supported with the 
wealth and talent that are devoted to military and 
naval schools ? 

But all this reform, and much more analogous with it, 
falls far short of what is meant by radical socialists as 
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neiv organization. This contemplates quite new human 
relations, with a quite new morality, and quite new 
religion. The religion is Egotheism, the morality 
egotism, including the so-called Free-Love in various 
specious forms, organizing free marriage, public pos- 
session of children, abolition of political law and 
family rights, with their included sentiments of patriot- 
ism, parental and filial obligation, to be superseded by 
more general sentiments, which it is believed will be 
developed from the reaction of the new relations of 
groups of labor and amusement, flowing from impulse 
of an inward attraction, re-established by a sort of 
divine fate, which is revealed in the tendency to uni- 
versal unity, that comes out, they say, in due time, in 
every human being, as the master passion. (This is 
Fourierism.) 

We have no purpose of saying any thing invidious, 
of raising any excitement of moral indignation and 
religious excommunication, against those persons who 
hold, consciously or unconsciously, the above views; 
though we would gladly arouse serious consideration 
to the tendency of them to substitute the most terrific 
egotism for the morality of loving one's neighbor as 
one's self, — neighborhood being graduated according 
to providential nearness, first of physical, then of men- 
tal, relation ; not entirely excluding any human being 
from the charity to all men which is the "bond of 
perfectness." There is a growing multitude in this 
country, as well as in Europe, who unite on this 
scheme of new organization as the only salvation from 
the terrible evils that the present civilized society un- 
questionably labors with, and who, instead of viewing 
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these evils as the shortcomings of a growing race, that 
has not come to a sufficiently complete apprehension 
of the religion of humility and love, or is not faithful 
thereto, by continually reforming society according to 
it, do, in good faith, believe that the first principle is 
wrong, confound obedience to God with servility to 
conventional law, and raise self-respect into self-wor- 
ship. That " blithe and guileless cheer, that sore per- 
plexed the priest," at the shrift of Sir Pavon in the 
new "old ballad," is the despair of many a confessor 
that comes into contact with these Egotheists, who, 
because there are conventional marriages, tyrannical 
parents, and victimized children possible within our 
organization, call the time-honored morality immoral, 
the sacredness of all marriage laws impurity, the care- 
fulness of all parental relations tyranny, and the devo- 
tion of all filial piety slavery. There is no rjsfuge but 
to pray, with the Crucified, " Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do ! " 

It is generally individual victims who are the orig- 
inators of these extreme theories of change ; and the 
experience of their suffering gives earnestness to their 
eloquence, and power to inoculate with their idea a 
class of minds that are brilliant by reason of a ten- 
dency to hasty generalization. In short, it is easy 
enough to get at the history of these various views of 
new organization, and to sympathize kindly and ten- 
derly with multitudes who fall into them; but our 
present purpose is to assert that they all inhere in the 
highest natural religion of our day, which i^ Egotheism ; 
and they can only be effectively opposed by grafting 
this into that worship of the Father in spirit and in 
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truth, which, on the greatest height the soul is compe- 
tent to gain, "counts itself not to have apprehended,"' 
and, strong in the principle of loving its neighbor like 
itself, feels secure of making no fatal mistake, in help- 
ing to establish the kingdom of heaven in the world, 
by the way^ while rushing forward to the prize of com- 
plete manhood exhibited in Jesus Christ. 

But Egotheism is not confined to those persons who 
have carried it out into socialistic plans and theories. 
When it fructifies so far, it speedily gets answered by 
the irrepealable laws of nature, who is " the most bril- 
liant of. wits " as well as the most inexorable of execu- 
tioners, and who drives men at last into the arms of 
the Power above nature, whose love is commensurate 
with their need, and whose arms are ever open to the 
prodigal that has gone out of his Father's house, ex- 
perimenting upon his own limited portion. 

But philosophy, theoretical and practical, has a duty 
to do with respect to Egotheism : to appreciate the 
truth involved in it, and to apply it to the spiritual- 
izing of life and religion. In proportion as any mind 
is liable to Egotheism, it is capable of spiritual com- 
munion with God. It is a great advance above the 
idols of the Protestant churches, that is to say, logical 
formulas, which were, after all, nothing more than 
statements of finite conceptions, in which faith might 
stagnate, though perhaps they were an advance upon 
the idols of the Roman Catholic Church, which were 
not even works in any true sense of the word, but 

I This fine expresdon of St. Paul contains a world of an^ment to those who 
think it possible for truth ever to be so manifested or experienced as to preclude 
progress. Even Paul " counted himself not to have apprehended.'* 
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mere symbols of works, — ceremonies. The Egotheist 
sees that nothing man says or does is so great as him- 
self, the sayer and doer. By this he rises to the 
mount of temptation where Jesus conquered, but where 
he will fall, no less than Adam did in Paradise, unless 
he makes a stepping-stone for faith of the stumbling- 
block of Egotheism, which is the Devil offering to him 
material, moral, and spiritual power, on condition of 
the soul's *' falling down and worshipping ME." 



MEMORIAL OF MADAME SUSANNE 
KOSSUTH MESZLENYI. 



Heu ! quanto minus est cum cseteris versari 
Quam meminisse te I 

Many persons will remember the accounts that came 
to this country, in 1849, of the youngest sister of Kos- 
suth, who, we were told, sharing her brother's remark- 
able gifts of eloquence and executive power, had 
organized the women of Hungary into a great hos- 
pital system, to meet the exigencies of the battle-fields 
on which their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
were pouring out their life-blood for the recovery of 
national liberty. 

But we did not know then, what some of us have 
since seen with our bodily eyes, that this energetic and 
talented woman, who called into existence, arranged, 
and superintended seventy-two hospitals, was of that 
angel temperament of mind and body which combines, 
with the greatest delicacy of feeling and imagination, 
a moral strength and nervous activity that seem to 
defy the material forces of nature to set bounds to the 
power of the human will. Nor did we know that she 
was a young widow, whom nothing short of duty to 
her country could have drawn from the borders of the 
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grave where she had just laid her husband, in the full 
fruiting-time of his young powers. 

We wish to give our readers some notices of what 
we have incidentally learned from herself and friends 
of this remarkable ^passage in her life ; together with 
a few circumstances that have fallen under our own 
observation, here in this country, illustrating her gen- 
eral characteristics. 

A complete memoir of her whole life is the desidera- 
tum ; but that only one of her own countrymen could 
make ; and, at present, it cannot be made at all, be- 
cause to do the European part of it justice would 
involve the safety of other persons, who must not be 
compromised. From her early age, she was in the 
confidence of her father and brother with respect to 
public affairs, which, in Hungary, were all interlinked 
with social and moral questions, bringing them into 
the lofty sphere of woman's sentiment. She was, 
therefore, more or less connected and acquainted with 
all the distinguished persons in her country whose 
names we have heard. She herself partook in the 
patriotic labor of copying the "Pesth Hirlap," when 
its printing was suppressed; and, by that, was pre- 
pared to take the most intelligent views, and feel most 
profoundly, with respect to every thing that occurred 
in 1848. The single fact, that, notwithstanding her 
prominent position and relations, and twelve months' 
imprisonment, with an interval of more than a year 
under the espionage of Haynau, she was allowed to 
go free, without yielding for amnesty a single principle, 
is a proof of the exquisite good sense with which she 
had combined public duties, boldly and successfully 
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performed, with that womanly reserve and gentleness 
which disarm violence. It is, therefore, worth while to 
make even a very imperfect picture of fragmentary 
portions of her noble life. Its moral influence Ameri- 
cans need. We are so blinded with the material ad- 
vantages of our large liberties, that any higher moral 
and intellectual influences of devotion to the principle 
of liberty we cannot afford to miss. The material fruit 
in the midst of our garden, so desirable for the eyes 
and good for food, draws away attention from the tree 
of spiritual life, on which no serpent can feed to rec- 
ommend it with earth-bprn wisdom. Nations are like 
certain plants, which give out their finer perfumes only 
on being bruised. It is profitable, therefore, to turn 
our eyes, at times, from the smiling fields of our own 
material prosperity, to the spiritual beauty of the mar- 
tyrs of foreign tyranny, with which Madame Meszlenyi 
was in an eminent degree glorified to the eyes of all 
who really knew her. 

Susanne, the youngest member of the Kossuth fam- 
ily, was born in 1820. She was carefully educated in 
her earlier years by a private tutor, which is the com- 
mon plan among the gentry of Hungary, especially 
those of the Protestant church. The education for 
women in that country is more aesthetic than scientific ; 
consisting largely in music, drawing, the art of com- 
position in the native tongue, modem languages and 
literature, and especially history. But Susanne was 
taught history not in the superficial manner in which 
it is taught in this country. Its logic was made the 
discipline of her intellect, and the treasury of her 
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patriotic hope and faith. The private tutors in Hun- 
gary are men of high standing, not only socially and 
morally, but intellectually, — cherished guests and dear 
friends of the families in which they reside, who coun- 
sel with the parents in a frank and noble way; and 
hence the high character and tone of education among 
their women and their equal political status in the 
Hungarian Constitution of State. 

The removal of the Kossuth family to Pesth, in con- 
sequence of the father's and brother's patriotic in- 
terests, rather curtailed Susanne's period of formal 
education. But it was nobly supplied by another ad- 
vantage. She was the more intimately associated with 
her father's labors with the pen, as he had a lame hand 
from rheumatism. The ** Pesth Hirlap '* was not at all 
like an American newspaper. It was not a business 
enterprise, but the great, earnest work of a patriot. 
It was not the organ of a party, but of a united nation, 
that found in her brother the concentrated essence of 
its character, and the cultivated voice of its spirit. 
Its object was to develop the national constitution, by 
peaceful reform and construction, from within outward ; 
and, from the fifty-two counties into which Hungary 
was divided, were regularly received letters upon every 
national interest, — material, social, and intellectual. 
It was the part of the younger Kossuth to answer these 
by leading articles, elaborating principles, while his 
father and sister would make a digest, and put into 
form the correspondence itself. Such labors were a 
fitting occupation for her earnest and magnanimous 
soul, and a providential preparation for the duties of 
the last years of her life. The imprisonment of Kos- 
suth cost the family the life of their father. 
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About the year 1840, Susanne married Rodolph 
Meszlenyi, a gentleman by birth, though not titled, 
who inherited an estate which had been somewhat 
injured by his ancestry, but which, with the efficient 
assistance of his sister, Louis Kossuth's wife, he had 
made available for a competent income. The hus- 
band, however, had little time to look after the family 
interest, which, in Hungary, is very generally confided 
to the women of the family, who, even in the highest 
circles of nobility, are not accustomed to make their 
idleness and want of knowledge of affairs commensu- 
rate with their dignity, but the contrary. 

The attachment of Rudolph and Susanne was what 
we are apt to call romantic. Tt was a union of the 
spirit, and the understanding also. They were mar- 
ried in a chapel at Buda ; and, as she once told the 
writer of this sketch, with tears of joy at the remem- 
brance of her husband s character and affection, she 
loved to go to the spot to pray, and kiss the stones on 
which they stood at the nuptial ceremony. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he always made 
her the partner of his thoughts on all national busi- 
ness, the confidante of his whole mind. Even when 
his family was increased by two little daughters, he 
seldom went to the County Sessions without taking 
them all with him. She was, however, at home, ill, at 
the time he was seized with his death-sickness. At 
the Sessions of 1847, a subject of great importance 
was to be adjusted, whose details are too complicated 
to relate here, but whose general character may show 
what sleepless attention it was necessary for Hunga- 
rians to exercise in order to preserve the forms of 
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their constitution for future use (for they never de- 
spaired of ultimate freedom). The Austrians had 
planned an encroachment on some of their judiciary 
privileges, in the form of an assistant officer, which, 
while it secured, on superficial view, a convenience, 
must end in a curtailment of rights. Meszlenyi had 
worked with incredible zeal to prevent this thing from 
being consummated ; and at the last moment, for the 
sake of a vote and influence from a member of the 
Diet, who was also a member of the Sessions, rode 
day and night to Pesth to bring him upon the ground. 
His self-forgetting earnestness was fatal to himself. 
A congestion of the brain was produced, and delirium ; 
but he did not so lose himself as not to despatch daily 
notes, to prevent alarm to his beloved wife, for whom 
he feared a hard journey in winter when she was her- 
self so ill. 

But she divined the truth through the inspirations of 
her lovQ, and went to him, arriving just in time to be 
recognized. 

He died in January ; and in March, the constitution, 
to whose integrity and development he had devoted 
himself, wss recognized by Austria as a part of the 
price of her brother's rescue of the imperial family 
from the outbreak of February; the residue being a 
grant of their rights to the Viennese themselves, which 
Kossuth fondly believed he had also secured. The 
festivities to which this great triumph gave occasion 
threw Madame Meszlenyi, not yet recovered from the 
shock of her husband's death, into neuralgic spasms. 
These facts are not irrelevant : they show her tempera- 
ment of exquisite sensibility and intense feeling. To 
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wound her heart seemed always to drive life from its 
citadel. But, all the more, Kossuth knew of what 
extraordinary action she was capable. His conviction 
that her health and strength, like his own, being mainly 
spiritual in its source, would come at the call of the 
patriot's hope and humanity's cause, was justified by 
all he knew of her antecedent life, and all we know of 
her subsequent action. It was not the great work of 
a great sphere that was unhealthy for her. She could 
sink only when she was not allowed scope for her 
soul's expansion, or when means failed her to carry 
out her plans. On the outbreak of the war, he there- 
fore did not hesitate to say to her, " Upon you I must 
depend to see to the wounded. Proceed in your own 
way, and call for means as you need them." 

The heroic mourner answered to his call, and imme- 
diately inserted in the official paper of the new gov- 
ernment an eloquent appeal to her country-women to 
prepare means for healing and comforting the wounded, 
by forming themselves into small societies at once, and 
combining their efforts. To an appeal from the sister 
of Kossuth and widow of Meszlenyi, the whole coun- 
try responded. She herself visited these temporary 
hospitals ; organizing, arranging, watching over every 
thing, keeping all accounts, making all disburse(nents. 
In her continual journeys for this purpose, she was 
often in villages ^here no male inhabitants were left, 
save old men, and boys under sixteen, and the clergy, 
which, both Catholic and Protestant, so she always 
testified, were alike faithful to their country's cause. 
For Hungary, being not overrun by Jesuits and foreign 
priests, has never been obliged to make religious ques- 
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tions political; and religious controversy was not a 
source of division of national feeling. Madame Mesz- 
lenyi was Protestant, and her beloved husband was 
Catholic; but, each respecting the other's sentiment, 
they were one in that spirit of religion which is perfect 
liberty. We have heard that on one occasion, at 
Erlau, in the neighborhood of a battle-ground, she was 
obliged to have a hospital made out of a monastery. 
She went to the Superior, and stated the case. She 
was at first told that the monastery was entirely full of 
its ordinary occupants. She said that then they must 
crowd, putting several beds into one room, so as to 
afford space. Some objection being still made, she 
ordered them to let her see the rooms, and proceeded 
at once to direct the changes she had indicated. In- 
spired by her energy, they immediately roused them- 
selves, and carried the furniture and mattresses into 
the rooms with an energy quite amusing to see in fat 
ecclesiastics ; and the Supeiior came with the greatest 
respect, and assured her that every thing should be as 
she wished. When all was ready, the wounded were 
brought into the house. And then might be seen the 
delicacy of her humanity. She took the greatest care 
that the Austrian and Hungarian wounded should be 
in different rooms, that they might not, excite each 
other painfully ; and that individuals belonging to the 
same companies should be put together, that they 
might comfort each other. Their wishes were regarded 
with respect to the kind of medical treatment given 
to each ; and, as the sufferers said, " it was a mother's 
tenderness that enveloped them as with an atmos- 
phere." These cares excited an enthusiastic grati- 
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tude, which manifested itself in a thousand delicate 
ways. On one of her journeys, having stopped at 
night in the inn of a village, which had sent out all its 
adult male inhabitants to the war, she heard the sound 
of music, and, going to the window, saw the young 
girls of the village, dressed in white, and bearing a 
rustic crown, and baskets of flowers. They were ap- 
proaching the house in a procession, to express their 
feelings towards herself. She received them with tears 
and smiles; but, in accepting their little tribute, she 
earnestly expressed, and caused it to be generally made 
known, that it was even painful to her to h^ feted; that 
she was doing nothing more than they ; that their 
country's extremity was not the time for giving or re- 
ceiving personal honors; and that it was a positive 
pain to herself to be thrown back upon her own indi- 
viduality. This repudiation of self will be recognized 
• as a characteristic of Kossuth; for when he found 
that the festivities with which he was welcomed in 
America were an ovation to his person, rather than a 
pure tribute to the principle of national independence, 
of which he wished to be considered a representative, 
they became nearly intolerable to him. The huzzaing 
crowd, fired by the splendid characteristics of an indi- 
vidual, too seldom remembers that there are public 
and private calamities involved in exile^ that make all 
personal reference a torture, from which there can be 
no escape except into the general principles of hu- 
manity, or, at least, into the interests of country. 
That refuge Kossuth and his sister craved. Personal 
honors always seemed to wound them. On the other 
hand, the smallest sympathy with their principles kin- 
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died them into a beautiful joy, even in the midst of 
their keenest pangs. Nor were they selfish patriots. 
Not only was Kossuth sometimes accused, while he 
was here, of being ungracious, because, when disap- 
pointed for his cause, he could take no pleasure in 
ovations to himself, but he was blamed for not calling 
the Poles to his aid, as if he disdainfully ignored them, 
and saw no martyrs to liberty but Hungarians. The 
course he has pursued in England, since his return 
thither, in regard to the Polish nationality, proves him 
to be the farthest from forgetting the claims of the 
Polish people to their proper place in Europe.' 

And Madame Meszlenyi, no less than her brother, 
made common cause with all the suffering nationalities. 
On one occasion, we ourselves heard her, in a conver- 
sation begun by an American in defence of negro 
slavery, express herself most eloquently on the ab- 
surdity of continuing any people under despotism by 
way of preparing them for the duties of freemen. 
And she repudiated the idea that one race rather than 
another — Magyar rather than Sclavonian — was Hun- 
garian; or that Hungary, more than Italy, Germany, 
or Poland, was entitled to be free. If she thought 
Hungary especially fit to lead the great war for uni- 
versal peace, upon the verge of which Europe was 
standing, it was only because Hungary, by having re- 
tained the urns of freedom unbroken, in the constitu- 
tional forms it had fought and sacrificed for during 
centuries, had an advantage for retaining what it should 
win. And her sympathy with Turkey, in its present 

I 

> See his own autobiographical Remimscenoea. 
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attitude, showed that she did not confine her interest 
even to Christian boundaries. She recognized that all 
men, since their intelligence had for its object truth, 
and their happiness was to be found in love, were en- 
titled to a free pursuit of those blessings, unhindered 
by institutions of the past, or the autocracy of living 
men. 

But to return to her hospitals. We would speak of 
her moral influence. Those who heard her stirring 
eloquence, mingled in other conversation with the 
wounded, have testified to us of this. She understood 
the importance of ministering to the imagination and 
heart, when the excitements of the battle-field were 
exchanged for the bed of suffering. 

Her European career was cut short with the fall of 
Hungary. She was on the ground of the surrender, 
and eye-witness of the mysterious movements that pre- 
ceded it, and testified of the utter surprise and horror 
of officers and men when they found what had been 
done ; for all they thought Goergey was doing was to 
prepare for a conference. With her mother, sister, 
and the ten children of the family, she followed a part 
of the army to join her brother, and lost, upon that 
disastrous journey, her only son. They were arrested 
at Grosswardein, — a party of fifteen, and her mother 
ill; notwithstanding which, all were thrust into one 
room, with windows and doors open, and soldiers at 
them all ! 

From this brutality of the Austrians, she appealed 
to the Russian commander, who came at her call, and, 
admiring the spirit and eloquence with which she main- 
tained, that, being prisoners of war^ and a war for their 
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country^ they should not he treated as felons^ he promised 
her his protection. Finding that she needed a whole 
house, he established her in a deserted dwelling of her 
own choosing ; and, though he guarded every avenue 
to it completely, he forbade her being annoyed or in- 
sulted. She remained in this house for the two months 
the Russians were in Grosswardein. 

One day the general went to see her, and told her, 
that, after he was gone, he could not say how she 
would be treated, but he would use what influence he 
had in her favor. No sooner, however, had the last 
Russian filed out of the city, than the government 
official appeared, and said the whole party must go in 
wagons to Pesth. She lold him it was impossible, for 
one of her children was lying at the point of death 
with the scarlet-fever ; and the physician also testified 
that the child would die if disturbed. But no consid- 
erations of humanity availed : they had to go. The 
child, whom she carried in her arms, lived. "God 
saw that I could not have borne to lose her," said she, 
with a flood of tears, when referring to this circum- 
stance. 

On arriving at Pesth, they were put into a stone 
prison, into which the soldiers could peer through the 
glass windows ; and, although her child and mother 
were so ill, they had only straw to lie on, no decent 
furniture of any kind, and all were in one large room. 

Many months passed before Madame Meszlenyi was 
brought before the tribunal for trial. She pleaded her 
own cause, as she had done to the Russian general, 
maintaining that she had done only what womanly duty 
and Hungarian right imposed on her conscience and sense 
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of honor. The details of this trial cannot be given ; 
for it was not public, and no report of the proceedings 
was made to the liberal party. Nor is it possible for 
the present writer to recall the details as she recounted 
them, except in the general impression they made. 
One or two points may give some idea of the whole. 
It has already been told how her youthful participa- 
tion of her brother's and father's labors, in the " Pesth 
Hirlap," had thoroughly instructed her in the details 
of the constitutional struggles of Hungary. At the 
trial, there was occasion to recall a period of seven- 
teen years of these ; and her remarkable memory en- 
abled her to recount all the points, with all the dates 
and circumstances, and turn them to her account. 
The judge was confounded, and, striking his hand to 
his head, exclaimed, " What shall I do with this 
woman ? " 

Her main argument of self-defence was that she 
was not responsible for the war, but that, a war being 
in existence by the action of men who controlled 
affairs, she was acting the womanly part in taking care 
of the wounded. She was characterized by the exqui- 
site tact and self-persuaded completeness of the wo- 
man's intellect, which, as Coleridge has remarked, is 
called SENSE, because it acts with the rapidity and 
synthetic grasp of the senses. We have heard her 
converse with profound insight upon the foundation 
principle of liberty, whose various application was 
present to her in every direction. It was amazing to 
her that her brother could have been understood, by 
any one in America, to be insensible to the claims of 
the negro, because he kept himself rigidly to that 
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principle of non-intervention within the boundaries of 
another nation that he claimed others should keep 
with respect to his own. The first act of his own 
administration had been to carry out the resolution 
of his nation (which he had largely prompted during 
his whole career) for the emancipation of the serfs. 
Madame Meszlenyi was proud that Hungary had done 
this act of justice spontaneously, and, like her brother, 
maintained that the practical respect this showed for 
social freedom proved the soundness of its political 
constitution. And, sharing Kossuth's respect for the 
American constitution, she shared his confidence of its 
issues, always maintaining it had virtue enough to 
shake off all that we have inherited from the past, or 
done in the present, which was inconsistent with its 
deepest principles. The Austrian tribunals always 
pretend to justify all their atrocities by principles, 
sophistically stated; and here they found one who 
could meet them on that ground with the logic of an 
upright mind, of which she had perfect command. 

The result of the trial, however, was about to be 
condemnation and capital punishment, when some offi- 
cers of the Austrian army intervened, with petitions, 
and representations of her humanity to the wounded 
of their army. " To the magnanimity of this woman," 
they said, " we, and multitudes of Austrians, owe our 
lives." It was true. Madame Meszlenyi, "seeing 
only the man in the sufferer," as she once told the 
writer, had all brought from the battle-field to her hos- 
pitals, and nursed with equal tenderness, — Hungarian, 
Croat, and Austrian. "The poor fellows were often 
on our side in their hearts," she added, and illustrated 
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her remark with many an anecdote that must not be 
told, but which has an interesting significance for the 
future, even of Austria. 

Such a movement in her favor, from such a quarter, 
and on such grounds, the court thought it most pru- 
dent to respect; and, with the whole of her family, 
she was honorably dismissed, with an expression of 
thanks. 

In the interval of the imprisonment, Madame Mesz- 
leuyi resided with her mother, in Pesth ; and the chil- 
dren of the family, with some children of her friends, 
were gathered into a school, to be instructed by the 
beloved tutor of her sister Emilie's children, who has 
since suffered on the scaffold, a martyr to their sacred 
cause. Madame Meszlcnyi charged herself with their 
physical care and moral tutelage, as a business; for 
confiscation of property had thrown her upon her own 
energies. But here was a beautiful exhibition of the 
national character. Particulars may not be told of 
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nificant analogon of that process, so seldom carried 
on as the most sacred function of society. 

But the Austrian government presently became jeal- 
ous of this little seminary of wisdom and virtue ; and 
Haynau required of her that she should not teach 
history, nor in any way endeavor to inspire the chil- 
dren with patriotic enthusiasm. " I cannot separate 
myself from my principles," she nobly replied; and 
the school was relinquished. Her success on this 
occasion suggested to her brother, doubtless, to pro- 
pose, when she came to this country, that she should 
engage in education. But she said, " No : let us have 
something to do with our hands. We have suffered 
too much to command the spirits and intellectual free- 
dom necessary to do justice to the minds of children. 
We must have something to do which will not be inter- 
rupted by these agonizing memgries." Yet, when once 
a situation of this kind was offered her, she said, " It 
is the sweetest thing to do, for it would bring back to 
me my school at Pesth. It is no trouble to me to gov- 
ern children, because they love to obey me ; and I can 
teach French and German by telling stories to them. 
But my painful chest will not allow me to talk." When 
it was said that the moral influence of her presence 
would be so much prized that this instruction could be 
dispensed with, she answered, " But I could not take 
any office upon me, and be happy in doing less than 
according to my highest ideal." And this ideal em- 
braced, with her, the inspiration of all noble senti- 
ments of manly duty ; and, in the case of girls, was to 
be added the graceful performance of all household 
duties, in the sentiment of a beautiful womanhood. 
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The apparent clemency of the government in setting 
the family free proved to be only a temporary yielding 
to the outside pressure of the army. Without any pre- 
text, for they were prudent, and gave no room for one, 
at midnight of December, 185 1, Madame Meszlenyi 
was suddenly aroused from sleep by soldiers not of 
the Austrian army. It was doubtless feared that they, 
or any one who could understand her language, might 
be too friendly to her. Without opportunity for remon- 
strance, she was hurried away on foot, thinly clad, 
through a cold storm, having left her aged mother in a 
deadly swoon, and her youngest child in convulsions 
from fright. She could gain no other information re- 
specting the fate of her family than that they were all, 
at the same time, arrested and imprisoned. In all the 
agony occasioned by these circumstances, she was 
thrown into a stone prison, with no fire in her apart- 
ment, and the windows not glazed ; and here spasms, 
which grief and excitement had already made chronic 
with her, returned. She was attended for three days 
by the guard-soldiers only, when (and she thought by 
means of their compassionate representations mainly) 
she was removed to the hospital of the fortress, and 
for a long time attended by two women, through a 
lung-fever, from the effects of which she never recov- 
ered. 

This was the time when Kossuth was in this country, 
receiving that ovation upon whose deceptive brilliancy 
he must now look back with unutterable bitterness. 
It will be remembered, that, just after he arrived in 
Washington, the report came that his family were a 
second time arrested, and that his mother had died in 
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prison; and, for a day or two, he secluded himself 
from that business in which he has ever merged his 
personal interests. 

It was the plan to arrest the mother and all the sis- 
ters ; but the old lady had all her grandchildren about 
her, and the officers, having had orders concerning 
them, were embarrassed. She resisted separating her- 
self, and, in the scene which ensued, was thrown into 
an absolute state of insensibility. In a few moments, 
her eldest, daughter, Emilie, arrived, in charge of an- 
other battalion. Seeing her mother apparently lying 
dead, she broke through the soldiers that were on all 
sides, and, rushing to her side, demanded medical aid 
with an energy which they ceased to resist, although 
they had no orders for such a contingency. The long 
and distressing sickness that followed compelled the 
government to make the house their prison ; and Emi- 
lie, with her own and sister's children, remained, strictly 
guarded, as nurse and care-taker. 

The second imprisonment of Madame Meszlenyi 
lasted five months. It is not possible to detail all the 
distressing particulars ; but the imagination, aided also 
by the recollection of the narratives of Silvio Pellico, 
Moroncelli, and especially of Andryane, can conceive 
something of their nature, when simply told the fact, 
that, delicate woman as she was, she had constantly 
upon her, night and day, the eyes of the guard-soldier, 
by means of a bulFs-eye in the door; and, after an 
interview with any one, the search that was made, lest 
some intelligence had been given or received, was 
rigorous in thq extreme. At last, a proposition from 
the government was made, that Madame Meszlenyi 
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should be set free, with all her family, provided they 
would leave the country in disguise, and not stop upon 
the Continent. The required secrecy proved to her 
that the strong interest in them, on the part of the 
people or the army, made her an embarrassment to 
the government. Still she concluded to accept the 
proposition, for the sake of the future of the nine 
children of the family. 

But, when they reached Brussels, the health of their 
aged mother made it absolutely impossible for her to 
be dragged farther; and they stopped. Here they 
heard details of their brother's visit in America. All 
who took any interest in Kossuth know that nothing 
which he received from Americans was appropriated 
by himself as private property ; but, when it was known 
that his family were on their way hither, some ladies 
in New York requested him to give a lecture in the 
Tabernacle, with an entrance-fee, for the purpose of 
making a fund to be used by his mother and sisters on 
their arrival. He delivered his great lecture on " The 
Future of Nations" on that occasion, the first plain 
utterance, by a practical statesman, of the doctrine 
that Christianity is the only true political and inter- 
national law. The result of the lecture, in the purse, 
was not a thousand dollars ; but, with it, he negotiated 
for a farm for his sister Emilie, who had been a great 
practical agriculturist at home; and he thought that 
his mother and sisters might renew in America the 
school they had had in Pesth. 

At Brussels, the decision was for Emilie to proceed 
with her own family, except the eldest son, who re- 
mained to render service to his grandmother, which 
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was performed with heart-faithfulness; and Madame 
Meszlenyi, and Madame Ruttkai (who had also been 
imprisoned), with their five children, remained. 

Madame Meszlenyi had but eight hundred francs, 
and was embarrassed by her promise not to stop on 
the Continent ; for she had reason to fear that the 
Belgian king would deliver her up to the Emperor 
of Austria, his lord-paramount. But she remembered 
that the Queen of Belgium was the daughter of the 
Archduke Stephen, and of the excellent Princess of 
Wurtemberg, with whom she was herself personally 
acquainted; and, having made known to her that it 
was Madame Kossuth's illness that inevitably detained 
her, she trusted that she might rely upon the queen's 
good offices in her behalf. 

It was at this moment that she wrote to a friend, 
now in London, that noble letter which he sent to the 
editor of the " Independent " as soon as he heard of 
her death ; a precious monument of her own character, 
and of the disinterested patriotism of her brother, 
who, in speaking of her in a letter to a friend in this 
country, calls her " twin-soul." ' 

In the spirit of that letter, she immediately cast 
about for means of support, and went to the lace 
manufactories to seek employment. And here her 
ready talent availed her. She learned to make the 
Brussels lace herself. "The work was not hard," she 
said, "though slow; but I worked constantly." She 
was able to form commercial relations with an English 
merchant; and, in the year and a half, while her 



' See Appendix. 
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mother sank gradually into the grave, she not only met 
the necessities of the family witb- 
labor, but made two thousand francs, which she brought 
to America in a lace slock. Besides her own incessant 
labor, she employed at last thirty girls ^ to assist her in 
supplying the English merchant, and making up this 
slock ; and all the while she suffered from the terrible 
cough she had contracted on the night of her arrest. 

When the last mournful duty was performed to their 
noble and beloved parent, Madame Meszlenyi and her 
sister turned towards America, where their sister Emi- 
lie, who, finding that the owner of the farm for which 
her brother had negotiated had withdrawn from the 
arrangement, had been persuaded to undertake a 
boarding-house ; in which she had succeeded wonder- 
fully, by means-of an energy and skill scarcely inferior 
to her sister's, and notwithstanding all the difficulties 
arising from an imperfect knowledge of the English 
language and American customs. This sister and 
Madame Meszlenyi were not only linked by blood, but 
by sympathy of principles and spirit. Their mutual 
reverence was unbounded as their mutual tenderness ; 
and Madame Meszlenyi needed the daily comforts that 
the sleepless afleclion of this maternal sister yearned 
to bestow upon the beloved invalid. 

But, on her arrival in America, Madame Meszlenyi 
found that her sister's prosperity was already clouded, 
though not from personal failure. We would like to 
give the details both of the success and failure of that 
enterprise ; for we love to dwell on these noble efforts 
for self-subsistence. It throws a beautiful light of ex- 
planation upon Kossuth, proving a truly noble blood, 
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and a family culture we have too fondly supposed was 
almost peculiar to chosen spots of our own New Eng- 
land ; and it is in itself a monument of the dignity, 
the sublimity, indeed, of labor, performed in the spirit 
and to the honor of liberty. But there are relations 
of the subject which require reserve, lest the noblest 
and holiest feelings of innocent sufferers be compro- 
mised. There was some immediate success in the 
sale of the laces ; but it was not so great as to satisfy 
Madame Meszlenyi that both her own and Sister 
Ruttkai's family could be supported. She therefore 
determined to add to her labors as bookkeeper and 
foreign correspondent of the store which her hard- 
earned capital had started, and her credit in Europe 
was sustaining, the business of dressmaking, which 
she had also learned in Brussels, with the idea that 
she might make it available should the other business 
prove inadequate. The fresh breezes of the ocean, 
which she had breathed for the first time in the voyage 
to this country, had ameliorated her lung disease, and, 
for a season, invigorated her wasted frame ; but this 
advantage she soon lost in her incessant labors. The 
work-women whom she depended on to assist her 
often failed to come : but the dresses she had en- 
gaged to make must be punctually done ; and, in 
many instances, she sat up all night to work. 

This fervent industry was stimulated by her con- 
sciousness of failing life. She knew that the cough 
grew steadily worse, and she perceived that the cli- 
mate aggravated pulmonary affections ; and this made 
her the more intensely desirous to arrange the business 
before she died, that it might afford her little girls a 
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sufficient' income to educate them for self-subsistence 
as teachers. Nothing with her was so great an object 
as this. Often, when friends would assure her of the 
interest that would be felt in their welfare, she would 
look at them with an animating smile, and say, with a 
cheering voice, "My children must live not by kind- 
ness, but by working ; " and it was beautiful to see the 
constant industry with which the sweet little girls 
would pursue their studies, draw, and practise their 
music, amidst all the confusion that the business 
necessarily produced. 

It would be quite impossible also, without going 
into details that would be agonizing to the living, to 
give an idea of the constant anxieties, excitements, 
and agitations of the latter months of the year 1853, 
intensified as they were by the misfortunes of her 
eldest sister, which she made her own. " But for our 
children," she would say, "we had rather have re- 
mained in Hungary, even in prison ; " and, in consid- 
ering the children, it was not their food and garments, 
hardly their physical life, but their moral well-being, 
to which these noble mothers would sacrifice them- 
selves. Emilie's children were separated from her, 
and in moral peril. This was the agony which met 
with least effectual sympathy. 

But, amidst it all, Madame Meszlenyi shone like a 
star, growing paler and feebler, but never losing her 
peculiar glory of expression. And, besides these pri- 
vate distresses, every steamer from Europe brought 
news of the rising war, in which she believed her 
brother's, which was her country's, cause would gain 
the ascendant; and this public interest was a matter 
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of life and death to her. Old friends, too, would ap- 
pear; and she would hear of executions and deaths 
that wounded her on the tenderest chords. It would 
be interesting, but it is not possible to tell a multitude 
of these heart-searching stories of individual heroism, 
patience, and suffering, that she would, from time to 
time, hear of and relate to her friends ; because their 
detail would compromise and endanger so many indi- 
viduals. When recounting such things, she would 
often, with a sad and patient smile, such as an angel 
might bend upon self-deluded mortals, refer to those 
who were deprecating the impending war, and ask if 
it was not war already, with all of its horrors, and 
none of its glorious chances, when this most precious 
blood of their purest and holiest patriots was being 
poured out constantly upon the scaffold like water, 
while Despotism triumphed. But not even the scaf- 
fold was so terrible to her imagination, and so wither- 
ing to her heart, as the prison^ where she knew the 
light of intellectual life was growing dim, and the 
heart was dying. "Open and honest warfare," she 
would say, " where man meets man, and asks no favor, 
has no weapon at once so mean and so deadly as the 
carcere duro of Austria." She had known it from ex- 
perience. 

But still she was courteously attentive to the dresses 
and ornaments of fashionable ladies, whose continued 
patronage was the ground of her hope for her chil- 
dren's independence. Who could wonder that even 
this elastic bow snapped under such tension ? 

And she did sink, overpowered with physical dis- 
ease. A medical friend said that her only chance for 
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life was to be taken out of the confusion and excite- 
ment of her workroom, and relieved of labor as much 
as possible. A lady who had been an enthusiastic 
admirer of Kossuth, and had called on her soon after 
her arrival, and asked what she could do for her, — 
to which she had nobly replied, "Give me work," — 
now came forward, and proffered to her rooms in a 
large and partly furnished, but deserted, family man- 
sion. Some other ladies collected, from the friends 
that her brother's and her own services to humanity 
had made for her, a few hundred dollnrs, which were 
deposited in a bank, subject to her order, that, while 
she was resting from work, she might feel that she was 
not drawing upon the income of the lace store, which 
she wished as much as possible to turn into stock. 
At this time she said to the writer, " We did not come 
to this country counting upon sympathy, but to work, 
as we heard everybody here could do. Heretofore, 
in no distressing circumstances have I lost my cour- 
age ; nor have I lost it now. But this illness is the 
hand of God ; to him I yield in accepting charity^ 
And a flood of tears followed the utterance of that 
bitter word. 

But her heart could be lightened of no burden ; and 
how could she "rest"? Still the physicians encour- 
aged her to believe that she could rally ; and she felt 
as if she might do so, so far as to make a voyage in 
the spring; to which end she framed all her plans 
and directed all her thoughts. She wanted to go to 
Belgium, and bring over to America her lace-workers, 
to supply patterns for the store to order. Before she 
came to America at all, she had thought of this, and 
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had made the preliminary inquiries and some hypotheti- 
cal arrangements. She now planned to advertise for 
a special partner, to whom slie could give a percentage 
on the business, whose profits she had had opportunity 
to estimate ; and she thought she saw that, even mak- 
ing it advantageous to him, she might secure an in- 
come for herself, by which she could accomplish the 
imperative wish of her heart, — the education of her 
daughters for self-support. One of her friends, feeling 
a presentiment which has proved a true foreboding, 
that she would not live through the spring, persuaded 
her to lay aside her idea of arranging a partnership 
that would cost her so much precious breath in expla- 
nations ; assuring her that, if she were well enough to 
go in the spring, capital could easily be raised for a 
business that promised so well. 

But the spring opened with new trials and disap- 
pointments to Emilie, which were no less trials to this 
true-hearted sister; and, an accidental cold combining 
with all the anxieties and painful sympathies that were 
weighing on her heart, she became alarmingly worse 
at the very moment when this darling scheme was to 
be accomplished. When it was intimated to her that, 
on account of her unpromising state of health, the 
capital on which she had counted could not be raised, 
the disappointment was more than she could bear. 
"I have lost the whole winter, when I might have ar- 
ranged a partnership ! " she exclaimed, with an agita- 
tion that shook the very citadel of life. It was most 
characteristic of her that the idea of giving up the 
plan did not occur to her; and, in spite of all re- 
monstrances, ill as she was, she advertised, at this 
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last moment, for partners, and insisted on explaining 
the business to those who came to answer. 

On seeing this determined energy and undying hope, 
and her physician, who entirely understood this tem- 
perament, in which mind and body are one, still say- 
ing that, could her wishes be furthered, and she be 
able to do as she wished, she might yet rally, and live 
for some years, her friend brought to her bedside the 
venerable benefactor of Union College, whose heart 
and hand are ever ready to sympathize and aid all 
human endeavor. He asked her to tell him her plan, 
and name the sum which would enable her to under- 
take the business without dividing the profits with a 
partner ; and, when she did so, he laughed cheerfully, 
and said, " My dear, you shall have it." 

The last bright and happy look which the present 
writer saw beam from her eloquent face was the radi- 
ant smile with which she recounted the above inter- 
view. Her voyages were immediately arranged, free 
of expense to her; her children were invited to make 
their home in a beautiful villa, near the city of Phila- 
delphia, during their mother's absence ; and her sister 
Emilie left New York for a distant place of temporary 
employment, in strong hope that relief was provided 
for some of the anxieties of the beloved invalid, and 
that she should soon herself be able to secure for her 
an ultimate repose from her maternal anxieties.' 

' This requires explanation. At that time, some gentlemen of New York 
proposed to raise a sum of money, to put Emilie in possession of a farm, to sup- 
ply Antioch College with vegetables, and the wine-presses of Cincinnati with 
grapes. This farm Emilie had made arrangements should be deeded to her 
sister's children, who were girls. The raising of the money, however, was de- 
layed till the money-pressure came on, which seemed to destroy the plaiv The 
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But it was too late : the great heart was broken. 
She declined rapidly and certainly from the ist of 
April, and the light of her earthly hopes was quenched 
by the tortures of disease. In the extraordinary 
agony of those lingering weeks, it was manifest that 
nature had not intended this early departure. She 
herself spoke of the peculiar pangs necessarily attend- 
ing a case where so great vitality as her own contended 
with disease, superinduced so entirely from without. 

It may be some gratification to the sympathetic 
reader to know that, when the terrible certainty that 
she could not provide for the independence of her 
children came to her, the friend who had lent her the 
apartments in which she spent the winter assured 
her that she would provide for them ; and the weary 
mother rested in the conviction that the education she 
had initiated would be carried out according to her 
wishes, which had been fully expressed, as to its spirit 
and form, to several persons, and, in all its details, to 
her beloved sister Emilie, with whom she was so 
peculiarly at one in principles and views of life. 

In the course of June, she called for the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, which she took for the last 
time from the hands of a Lutheran clergyman of Ger- 
many, and continually afterwards expressed that she 
was ready and anxious to go. On the afternoon of the 
28th of the month, she said to those around her that 
the hour was approaching, and summoned her sister 



sodden and unexpected news of her sister's death, who never knew that she had 
this kind intention, filled Emilia's cup to the brim, and seems to have implanted 
a germ of the same disease with which her sister died, and which, if watered by 
like distresses, must needs grow apace, and terminate in like manner. 
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Ruttkai and the children to the leave-taking, at which 
was also present one of her friendly physicians, the 
sister of heart and soul being far away by failure 
of the telegraph. Having said the last tender words, 
and embraced them, she looked at him earnestly, and 
inaudibly pronounced the words, " How long ? " " Not 
long," he gently replied, and she shdiled brilliantly. 
She breathed some hours after, but said nothing more, 
except to give a negative, when asked if she were in 
pain. A humble Hungarian friend, who sat alone by 
her side, watching her last breath, and at last closed 
her eyes, has told the present writer that an hour be- 
fore she died, so brilliant a look came into her face 
she thought she was going to rally, and perhaps re- 
cover. She then attempted to give her a message to 
Emilie, of which she uttered not enough words to be 
wholly understood by her auditor : then the wonderful 
expression faded; and hardly had done so when the 
last breath came. It was the 29th of June, 1854, five 
minutes past five, when this noble and gifted being, at 
the early age of thirty-four, ascended to the Father of 
spirits. 

Perhaps some may think that this story of various 
suffering has been drawn out too minutely; but to 
those who saw this rare creature amidst the small, 
harassing cares and heart-breaking sorrows which have 
been described, "shining more and more unto the 
perfect day," there is a mournful pleasure in detailing 
them, glorified in their memory as the whole picture is 
by the display of a character in which strong reason, 
brilliancy of imagination, sensibility at once the most 
delicate and profound, were united with an executive 
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power as rare as her grace and softness were beau- 
tiful. 

Another reason for being so minute respecting the 
struggles of this noble woman is for the sake of sur- 
viving exiles for liberty, and, let us add, for the sake 
of Americans, who are missing a great influence that 
Divine Providence is pouring upon them, when they 
omit to discover and discharge their duties to these 
martyrs to the principles which are the true life of 
America. It is the universal lament of the intellect 
and virtue of the country, that our prosperity is mak- 
ing us material and selfish. Because "the life that 
now is" has been somewhat gained as an ultimate 
fruit of the Puritan, Quaker, and Huguenot immigra- 
tion, which all will acknowledge were the seeds of the 
liberty whence our material prosperity flows, the new 
generations, who passively enjoy the fruits of their 
forefathers' labor, are liable to forget that this seed 
was that principle which is at once religion and 
humanity, and that, unless it is reproduced, replanted, 
and watered forevermore, our nationality will die, like 
that of all great commercial nations hitherto, of gross 
repletion. 

To prevent this new catastrophe of humanity, God 
sends upon us His rain as well as His sunshine. He 
pours upon our shores the various victims of the Old- 
World despotisms, that they may plead with our hearts, 
which, by all their humanity, are interlinked, and must 
suffer, with other men. The vicious, all unawares to 
themselves, address our understandings, and instruct 
us what institutions and ihfluences are to be avoided ; 
the ignorant and helpless also teach us what opportu- 
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nities should be afforded to all for cultivating every 
faculty and developing every personal resource ; but 
the glorious martyrs come to awaken our humility^ to 
ennoble our affections^ and to refine our spirits. These 
put into our hands "the telescope of Reason," that 
we may explore the firmament of principle, where are 
the guide-lights of our national course over the ocean 
of Time. "It is only by celestial observations that 
earthly charts are constructed." To cultivate the 
earth, we must have never-ceasing reference to the 
heavens. If we love not the confessors of liberty, 
whom we have seen, how can we love the divine prin- 
ciple of liberty, that we have not seen, because the 
nature of it is too high for manifestation^ except to an 
expiring consciousness! The American people should 
share their prosperity with the suffering peoples who 
individually seek these shores, in the generous faith 
that our nationality is the vineyard that God hath 
planted in this age, and that He hath fenced and done 
all that He could do to it, without reducing it from a 
spirit to a thing, and expects of it that it should bring 
forth grapes, and press " the wine of life " for all 
nations. 

The new political organization which has burst into 
life so suddenly amongst us is liable to do great mis- 
chief, unless it should make the immense distinction 
between those immigrants who come as a mere matter 
of sordid interest and those who come as to a city of 
refuge, because they could not stay at home without 
losing life, or, what is worse, becoming base. The 
latter may be the poorer of the two classes ; may need 
more help; may diminish, rather than augment, the 
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material wealth of individuals who extend to them the 
hand of welcome ; but, in the long run, they will aid 
the material prosperity of the nation, while they at 
once enrich our spiritual strength. For these heroic 
sufferers, who, in the night of their sorrow, have dis- 
covered the most distant spheres of that starry uni- 
verse which the sun of prosperity hides from our eyes, 
can give us an intellectual culture which is more than 
a fair balance for the practical tact which we generally 
are obliged to teach them. 

In the case of Madame Meszlenyi, however, there 
was no room for the coxcombical air of superiority 
which individual Americans are so apt to assume, on 
the ground of their practical ability. She was equal 
to any American in business tact and executive power. 
The wonders she did in Europe, and the plans she 
made in America, in respect to business, prove this, 
and show the cruel injustice of generalizing the ob- 
servations made upon some few exiles, who have disap- 
pointed all efforts made to establish them in business. 
After Madame Meszlenyi was dead, some skilful mer- 
chants, who learned all her views and plans respecting 
the lace work, said that they were well conceived, and 
that it would have been profitable to any one who 
should have engaged with her; but, when she was 
alive, it was nearly impossible to gain a hearing for 
her plan. People were much more willing to con- 
tribute money for her support than to listen to any 
proposals for aiding her in the only way she craved aid, 
and which did not seem to herself mere almsgiving. 
Also, after her death, there were many who became 
acquainted with her maternal anxieties who expressed 
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sorrow that they did not know them while she lived. 
But why did they not know them ? Was it not, at 
best, because they idly took for granted that Kossuth's 
sisters must have troops of friends, and all requisite 
furtherance in their efforts? No one should, in any 
case, take this for granted. Exile is a bitter cup of 
life to drink, and especially when the native language 
is so different as are the languages of Eastern Europe 
from the English, requiring a great effort of the mem- 
ory to communicate at all. And, with whatever noble 
front and heroic self-reliance superior persons in this 
condition may bear themselves, they must always need 
sympathy and friendship. 

Western Europe was civilized by the exiled Greeks, 
whom the taking of Constantinople threw upon the 
Italian States, when their commerce had brought 
them to a relative position not unlike that of the 
United States to the present emigration from Europe. 
Why should not our citizens form such noble friend- 
ships as Lorenzo de Medici and the rival princes of 
Italy formed with the learned Greeks? Why should 
it not be the fashion here also to make constellations 
of genius and refinement in the palaces of our mer- 
chant-princes, as used to be the noble rivalry in the 
era we denominate the Revival of Learning? We 
make this suggestion in all sincerity, quite as much 
for the sake of our countrymen as for the exiles. 
We conceive it a providential circumstance, that this 
claim on the sentiment of the country is made just 
when it might naturally be failing, in consequence of 
that accumulation of stimulus upon every sordid pas- 
sion which our world-wide opportunities of gain have 
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opened upon us. If this view were generally taken, it 
would be felt to be a privilege to receive an exile ; and 
the mean looking for gratitude would be abandoned for 
the noble feeling of a mutual exchange between self- 
sufficing souls. What heirloom can the oldest fam- 
ily of Europe boast, that would compare with the 
knowledge of an ancestor's having saved the exile 
Dante from begging his daily bread? 

One of the most accomplished of the Italian exiles 
slept on the steps of the City Hall in New York, after 
a day spent without food, the third of his sojourn in 
this country. And he would have died, but that a dis- 
tinguished brother-exile, who divined his destitution, 
contrived that he should think he was collecting a debt 
for him, by boarding for some weeks with a certain 
individual. This is the delicacy that should be pre- 
served towards such persons. Few of them come to 
this country imbittered in feeling; most of them, on 
the contrary, are launched upon an infinite sea of 
hope. W hat can be a greater tribute to us than this 
unbounded confidence ? How sad to see the light of 
that hope fade out, and the savage instincts that spring 
from disappointed faith and animal want burst through 
countenances once so radiant with intellectual and 
moral light ! It is worse to see the ruin of beautiful 
dispositions, the extinction of noble delicacies, than 
it was even to look upon the corpse of the broken- 
hearted Meszlenyi. But both kinds of spectacle cry 
out, with a voice that we cannot doubt is that of the 
divine Father, " How hast thou kept thy brother ? " 

And for Americans to realize their relation and duty 
to the exiles for liberty is not only of vast importance 
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to their own culture of intellect and heart, not only- 
important to all the exiles, who will, if neglected, die 
by the slow torture of broken-heartedness, but it is 
important to the Liberal party of Europe, which is the 
vanguard in the march of humanity. 

We know this electric-bound relation by the earth- 
quake Captain Ingraham's brave rescue of Martin 
Koszta produced ; the effect of the American consul's 
expression of sympathy in the French Revolution of 
February; and because a mere dinner-party for the 
exiles in London, given by the American minister, could 
produce an excitement that reached across the ocean. 
And hence the interest which the exiles feel in demon- 
strations such as that made to Captain Ingraham in 
New York. It was affecting to see the intense eager- 
ness of Madame Meszlenyi on that occasion, which 
was the only time she went into public while she was 
in America. With her own hands, she made one of 
the most elaborate banners that was used ; and seemed 
most anxious that the object of the meeting should be 
widely known, and meet corresponding enthusiasm. 
She knew the moral influence the report of that avowal 
of American sympathy would have on those who were 
" ready to perish " at home. 

For the Liberal party of Europe lives by faith, and 
every answer to that faith which quickens it with a 
throb of joy moves the mountain of custom and death 
under which Despotism crushes the nations ; for it is 
an eternal decree, that God touches man to his highest 
issues only by the instrumentality of man. He lifts 
the child over the clouds of life, "not by folding it in 
an angel's wing, but by pillowing it on a mother's 
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breast." He wakes the nations to judgment and res- 
urrection with no silver trumpet, but the eloquence or 
action of some human soul on fire with immortal prin- 
ciple. Madame Meszlenyi was one of these messen- 
gers of God ; and no less so when irradiating, with 
" the light that never was on sea or land," her work- 
room and suffering sick-chamber in New York, than 
when pouring out her eloquence to console and inspire 
her wounded countrymen in the hospitals of Hungary ; 
no less so, in the eyes of Americans surely, when ar- 
ranging her business with such invention and skill, to 
save her children from seeming to claim their charity, 
than when courageously administering to the necessi- 
ties of an army from the treasury of a nation. 

The very few friends who visited her in the last win- 
ter of her life, and who feasted their reason and quick- 
ened their souls by pondering the reflections she made, 
as she continually compared life as she had known it 
at home with life as she observed it here, mourned as 
they felt it was an opportunity neglected, which the 
hundreds of thousands in that great city might never 
again have, of drinking at one of the well-heads of 
the republican spirit. 

But is it too late for her to accomplish her high 
mission because she has passed from the mortal coil ? 
She would gladly have accepted all she suffered, could 
she have believed that, dead, she might arrest attention 
to her cherished principles, and rightly touch those 
who, even so late, should understand her spirit. 

There is not space to relate these conversations; 
but perhaps one, accidentally preserved in a letter 
written at the time, may be given as a specimen of the 
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whole. It loses much by losing the broken English, 
which she used with such startling power as to remind 
one all along of that depth of thought in which lan- 
guage is created. 

A person present had remarked, of a certain article 
in a religious newspaper, " It shows an entire want of 
moral consequence to the principles of the govern- 
ment ; and this is seen in all the common conversation 
of young American men, and especially of American 
women, old and young." 

Madame Meszlenyi looked up to me, and said, " / 
am no longer surprised at these things. I have learned 
to understand that this is necessary to your position of 
prosperousness. Moral knowledge comes from reflec- 
tion upon sentiment; and sentiment comes from re- 
flection in painful \crises and on practical sacrifices. 
In Hungary, every one who professed liberty was ele- 
vated by the profession to high moral condition. The 
profession was dangerous, and not, as with you, popu- 
lar. Selfish ones, cold, inhuman ones, never made it. 
Liberty had no material advantages to offer its profes- 
sors. They could only find any comfort in it by know- 
ing its moral and spiritual advantages. Our people 
voluntarily emancipated our serfs, because they had 
learnt the deep things of liberty. Perhaps they would 
have forgotten to do it, like yours, if they had not had 
long time to reflect on all the consequences of servi- 
tude on national character. Your people ha\'^ so many 
material prosperities, they do not think deeply enough 
to see that it is in the moral character of the nation- 
ality at last that Liberty must plant its banner. I 
sometimes think that the future liberty of my own 
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noble people is more sure than that of yours, because 
it has had, for so long, no resource of strength but its 
sentiment ; and that grows purer and stronger by sac- 
rifices. All our cultivated classes have been long in- 
tent on preparing the people for future assertion of 
political independence. Notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of the Austrians to sow distrust and disaffection, 
like as when in Galicia they made the peasants destroy 
their masters (as they did not deny, but apologized for, 
in their proclamation), our peasants did not generally 
misunderstand our efforts to make them happy and 
improve them, by a variety of means, such as the 
establishment of pleasant rooms, where they might 
have music and books and converse to improve them- 
selves in circumstances that would cherish their self- 
respect. Count Bathyani and othe|^ filled their great 
estates with botanical gardens, observatories, and mul- 
titudes of means for scientific education, which were 
open for all. It was thus they were making the nation 
a social unit. And our short-lived independency, be- 
fore the war broke out, was long enough to consum- 
mate the work of emancipation beyond the Austrian's 
power to reverse it. It proved to the peasants the 
sincerity of all the work of our Liberal party for the 
last half-century, and it has sunk deep into the heart 
of the nation. If any thing were wanted to make the 
impression of the beneficence of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment intense, it is just all the conduct of the Aus- 
trians since, which your Mr. Brace has very well told. 
When again the people gain free government, they will 
prize it even more than before, as the sacred gift of 
the Lord ; and they did feel it to be this. For the 
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noble view of liberty, as the element of great and true 
i humanity, was not the birth of an hour of excitement 

I in February. You find it in the golden book of King 

Stephen's laws, who was named king, but was as fath- 
erly to his nation as. your Washington. And Hungary, 
since Austria reigned in the sixteenth century, has 
refused to have its material resources developed at the 
' expense of its constitutional privileges. -Austria has 

tried that policy long, and offered present advantages 
of business if Hungary would surrender certain guar- 
antees of independence which the coronation-oath was 
sworn to protect. But the guardians of the country, 
in the Diet and the County Sessions, were not to be 
deceived themselves, nor did they allow the people to 
be deceived, by these cunning offers. Their constant 
work has been to develop principles, and counsel sac- 
rifice for principles. This is very different from the 
work of your politicians, who feel that there are no 
longer any sacrifices to be made, but who keep the 
people's attention constantly fixed upon the material 
advantages they are to divide. This, I think, is the 
reason that your young men, with all their shrewdness 
about business, are so inconsequent when there is talk 
of principles^ and assert over again views of policy 
which history has already judged and condemned." 

In reading, in her last months, Mrs. Putnam's history 
of the Hungarian progress into liberty, and her de- 
fences of their cause against malignant misrepresenta- 
tions, she not only indorsed these remarkable papers 
(to be found in the "Christian Examiner" for 1850-51), 
but expressed her delight that an American woman 
should have done it, with such wonderful accuracy and 
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insight, and so well understanding the high privilege 
of her position. It was encouraging to her to see that 
such marvellous acquisitions as Mrs. Putnam's were 
devoted to what she considered the legitimate work of 
republican women, — the ennoblement of the political 
aims of men, by their own uncalculating, but not un- 
reflecting, sentiment of liberty. This was what she 
called being practical. And can any American woman 
read even this humble notice of so great a life, and 
which was so pre-eminently womanly too, and not feel 
that she also can work effectually for the world-wide 
cause of liberty? She does so whenever she makes 
an exertion or a sacrifice to sweeten the bitter cup 
of exile to a martyr of the principle ; and for this a 
woman need not go out of the sphere of home. Cour- 
teous hospitalities, repaid by the social reciprocation 
they involve, are needed enjoyments to the homeless. 
Furtherances in judicious plans of business are a bene- 
fit to the country at large, as well as life to those whose 
self-respect can gracefully accept nothing less. 



HAWTHORNE'S MARBLE FAUN. 



To understand the " Marble Faun," or, as the 
English publishers compelled Hawthorne to call their 
edition, " Transformation," it should be read in the 
atmosphere of Rome. Every thing in that moral, or 
rather entirely immoral, atmosphere serves to interpret 
the artistic work of an author in whom intellect and 
sensibility are one to a degree that scarcely can be 
predicated df any other ; and whose power to express 
what he felt with his mind, and thought with his heart 
(we use these expressions advisedly), are unsurpassed, 
if not unsurpassable. 

Every one, whether cultivated or uncultivated, ac- 
knowledges the charm of Hawthorne's style ; but the 
most cultivated best appreciate the wonder of that 
power by which he wakes into clear conscious shades 
of feeling the delicacies of thought, that perhaps have 
been experienced by us all, but were never embodied 
in words before. We are not prepared to fully adopt 
the dogmatic statement of a recent critic, who declared 
prose composition a higher kind of expression than 
that which the world has hitherto united in calling 
poetry ; but Hawthorne goes far to prove that language 
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even without rhythm is an equal organ of that genius 
which, whether it speak in music, sculpture, painting, 
or measured words, is a still more ethereal image of 
the Infinite in the finite ; an utterance of the divine by 
the human which may not always be understood at 
once, but which creates understanding within us more 
and more forever. 

Judging by this standard, — the power of creating 
understanding within those whom he addresses, — 
Hawthorne takes rank with the highest order of artists. 
For it is not the material in which a man works that 
determines his place as an artist, but the elevation and 
fineness of the truth his work communicates. Was 
ever a more enduring house built by architectural 
genius, or made more palpable to the senses of men, 
than " The House of the Seven Gables ? " Or did any 
sculptor ever uncover a statue of marble that will last 
longer than the form of Judge Pyncheou, over whose 
eyeball the fly crawls as he sits dead? And what 
painted canvas or frescoed wall by any master of color 
has preserved a more living, breathing image of the 
most evanescent moods of sensibility and delicacies of 
action than are immortalized in the sketches of Alice 
and of Clifford, and the tender nursing of the latter 
after the arrival of Phoebe ? 

" The House of the Seven Gables " is a tragedy that 
takes rank by the side of the Trilogy of the Agamem- 
non, Choephorae, and Eumenides, without the aid of 
the architecture, sculpture, verse, dancing, and music 
which ^schylus summoned to his aid to set forth the 
operation of the Fury of the house of At rides that 
swept to destruction four generations of men. It 
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takes two hundred years for the crime which the first 
Pyncheon perpetrated against the first Maule to work 
itself off, — or, we should rather say, for the forces of 
the general humanity to overcome the inevitable con- 
sequences of one rampant individuality, that undertook 
to wield the thunderbolts of Omnipotence against a 
fellow-mortal possessing gifts not understood, and 
therefore condemned. The peaceful solution of the 
problem of fate in. the modern tragedy is undoubtedly 
due to the Christian light which the noble heathen 
lacked; it is love, in every pure and unselfish form, 
that undoes the horrible spell which pride of posses- 
sion and place, and a pharisaic lust of rule laid upon 
the house of Pyncheon. As soon as the father of 
Phcebe freely followed out, in his own individual case, 
the genial impulse of nature, which consumed in its 
passionate glow the family pride that had proved so 
fatal, and thus admitted the general humanity into 
equality, or rather sued, as lovers wont, to be allied to 
it, even at the expense of all the external advantages 
of his birthright, the good providence of God accepted 
and justified the deed, by sending into the first real 
home that a Pyncheon had made for himself one of 
those ** angels that behold the face of the Father," who, 
in process of time, goes back to the desolate old house 
to bless it, without consciousness of the high place she 
holds among ministering spirits, or what a mighty deed 
she does by simply being the innocent, sweet, loving 
creature she is ; while the corresponding last Maule in 
the light of the science which the general progress of 
society has given him finds an explanation of the 
peculiar power which the exceptional organization of 
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his lineage had made hereditary ; and, exercising it iri 
a common-sense way, and with simple good feeling, 
the curse of the first Maule upon the first Pyrcheon 
is at last replaced by a mairiage blessing and bond, 
laying to sleep the Fury of Retribution, attendant on 
the crime which is the key-note of the whole story, and 
which had reappeared through so many generations, — 
for it makes the two families one. 

In '* The Marble Faun " we have, a picture of Rome, 
not only as it appears to the senses and to the memory, 
but also to the spiritual apprehension which penetrates 
the outward show. Genius in Hawthorne was limited, 
as that of all men must be, by his temperament, but 
less than that of most men by his will. To "give his 
thought act " was not his impulse, but to represent it 
to other men. He was not, therefore, so much an 
effective power among other powers in the current life, 
as the quiet, open eye that gathers truth for other men 
to enact. His vocation was to set forth what he saw 
so clearly with such accuracy of outline, fulness of col- 
oring, and in such dry light as would enable other men 
to interpret the phenomena about them as he did. He 
does not invent incidents, much less a dramatic narra- 
tive. He loved best to take some incident ready made 
to his hand, and to work out in thought the generation 
of it from eternal principles, or the consequences of it 
in the spiritual experience of those concerned in it, 
whether actively or passively. Most writers of fiction 
not only tell you what their heroes and heroines do, but 
why ; dogmatically stating how they feel and what they 
think. Hawthorne seldom does this. Ale does not 
seem to know much more about his heroes and hero- 
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ines than he represents them to know of each other ; 
but, recognizing the fact that most outward action is 
from mixed motives, and admits of more than one 
interpretation, he is very apt to suggest two or three 
quite diverse views, and, as it were, consult with his 
readers upon which may be the true one ; and not sel- 
dom he gives most prominence to some interpretation 
which we feel pretty sure is not his own./ 

This characteristic peculiarity is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in "The Marble Faun." He does not 
seem to know whether Donatello has pointed and furry 
ears or not. He touches the story of Miriam with 
such delicacy that those readers who are more inter- 
ested in the gossip of temporary life than in the eternal 
powers which underlie it, generating a spiritual being 
which is never to pass away, are angry with the author, 
and accuse him of trifling with their feelings by raising 
curiosities which he does not gratify, and exciting pain- 
ful sympathies which he does not soothe ; they even 
call it a malicious use of a power which he ought to 
consecrate to increasing the enjoyment of his readers. 

But few authors are really so little guilty as Haw- 
thorne of any wanton use of their power over other 
minds. A work of literary art he did not view as 
merely an instrument for giving pleasure, but as a 
means to discover truth, or, rather, to put his readers 
on the track of discovering it in company with himself. 
What he especially seeks for are those great laws of 
human thought, feeling, and action which are apt to be 
covered from self-consciousness by transient emotions, 
and the force of outward circumstances of habit and 
general custom. In "The Scarlet Letter," for instance, 
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he is plainly inquiring into the law of repentance, or 
the human being's sober second thought upon his own 
action, after it has become an irrevocable fact of na- 
ture ; and he also asks what is the part that the social 
whole has to do, or does do, to make this sober second 
thought work the cure of the sinning soul and of 
wounded society. In one of the "Twice-told Tales" 
(Endicott and his men) he brings before our eyes, by 
the magic of his art, a day of the Puritan life of New 
England which was historical ; for the dry chronicles 
tell us of Endicott's cutting the red cross out of the 
English banner on a "training-day," when the news 
suddenly reached him from England of some untoward 
act of Charles I. As usual, Hawthorne gives a frame- 
work to this historical incident from the characteristic 
phenomena of Puritan life as it appeared at that period 
in New England. " Training-day " was always the 
afternoon of "lecture-day," when all the people were 
required to assemble for a sermon, and the militia 
were in their uniforms. It was on this day that all the 
wrong-doers were punished. Among these he mentions 
a woman standing on the " meeting-house " steps, with 
the letter A on her breast, which, he adds, she was 
condemned to wear all her life before her children 
and the townspeople. For our fathers, he observes 
(we quote from memory), thought it expedient to give 
publicity to crime as its proper punishment. And then 
he queries whether the modern mode of keeping cer- 
tain kinds of crime out of sight were better, or even 
more merciful, to the criminal and society. A friend 
asked Hawthorne if for this particular punishment 
he had documentary evidence ; and he replied that he 
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had actually seen it mentioned in the town records of 
Boston, but with no attendant circumstances. This 
friend said to another at that time, " We shall hear of 
that letter A again , for it evidently has made a pro- 
found impression on Hawthorne's mind." And in 
eight or ten years afterwards appeared the- romance of 
"The Scarlet Letter," throwing its lurid glare upon 
the Puritan pharisaism and self-righteous pride, and 
engraved with spiritual fire on the naked breast of the 
unsuspected sinner. 

If the musty chronicles of New England history 
could afford an artist material for such a sharp-cut 
high-relief of real life as excited him to a study of its 
meaning so earnest that it has drawn into sympathetic 
interest tens of thousands of readers, who feel as if 
they were living in the midst of that terribly bleak 
locality and day, we cannot wonder that Rome, whose 
very aspect is so picturesque, and whose history com- 
bines such varieties of human experience, should have 
awakened emotions and suggested questions of a kin- 
dred depth. Many such questions are certainly asked 
and answered, at least hypothetically, in "The Marble 
Faun." It is rather remarkable that criticism has not 
yet attempted to analyze the power of this book, or even 
to pluck out the heart of Miriam's mystery, — the key 
to which, as we apprehend, is to be found in the con- 
versation over the copy of Beatrice Cenci's portrait in 
Hilda's studio. 

It is entirely characteristic of Hawthorne's genius 
to take up such a subject as the history of Beatrice 
Cenci, and inquire what was her internal experience ; 
how a temperament so delicate and a spirit so innocent 
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as Guide's portrait shows Beatrice's to have been stood 
before herself, whether as a victim or as a participator 
in the bloody deed for which she suffered death. ^Still 
more would he be apt to inquire what would be the 
spiritual result of the same outrage upon quite an- 
other temperament and cast of mind, — Miriam's, for 
instance. And again it was inevitable, as we have al- 
ready intimated, that Rome should have suggested to 
his mind questions upon the efficacy or inefficacy of 
ritualistic confession and penance on the various de- 
grees of criminal consciousness./ Hilda says of Bea- 
trice Cenci, that "sorrow so black as hers oppresses 
very nearly as sin would," for she was innocent in 
her own eyes until her misfortune had driven her into 
parricide; which, trusting to the fidelity of Guido's 
portrait of her remembered face, and comparing that 
with the portrait of the stepmother, may be believed 
to have been not the suggestion of her own mind, 
though "that spotless flower of Paradise trailed over 
by a serpent," as Beatrice has been well described, was 
too much bewildered by the incomprehensible woe in 
which she found herself involved, and her will was too 
much paralyzed to do other than obey the impulse 
given by the only less outraged wife. /The sam6 calam- 
ity met by the clearer reason and stronger character of 
Miriam would not only suggest means of escape, espe- 
cially if she had, as is intimated, wealth, and other 
easily imagined favoring circumstances, but would give 
energy to accomplish a certain moral independence of 
her most unnatural enemy, and would excite her intel- 
lect and creative imagination, rather than "oppress her 
whole being."/ It would seem from the sketches which 
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Donatello found in Miriam's portfolio, that her hideous 
circumstances had not failed to arouse thoughts of mur- 
derous revenge which had governed her artistic cre- 
ativeness in the selection and treatment of subjects, 
but that she had not thought of any more harmful real- 
ization of the dark dreams that haunted her than upon 
canvas. Until the fatal " look " passed from her eyes, 
which tempted Donatello to give free way to the im- 
pulse of hatred, with which his love lor her had inspired 
him, towards one who was evidently her enemy, — and 
no common enemy, — the author plainly accounts her 
not only actually innocent, but a most humane person, 
and, like Beatrice, " if a fallen angel, yet without sin." 
Thus he speaks of her " natural language, her gener- 
osity, kindliness, and native truth of character," as ban- 
ishing all suspicions, and even questions, from the 
minds of Hilda and Kenyon, to both of whom he as- 
cribes the fine poetic instincts that intimate more truths 
concerning character than we can account for by phe- 
nomena. These traits insured to her their warm friend- 
ship and confidence, though her history was no less 
unknown and mysterious to them than to the public, 
who had speculated on it so wildly. They therefore 
acquiesced in the generally received opinion, that " the 
spectre of the catacomb " was her model ; nor ever 
asked why it was that he followed her so pertinacious- 
ly. Any relation between Miriam and him other than 
the most superficial and accidental one was effectually 
forbidden by their sense of her character, which also 
annulled in the mind of Kenyon the strange signifi* 
cance of the " Spectre's " own words : — 
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" * Inquire not what I am, nor wherefore I abide in the 
darkness/ said he, in a hoarse, harsh voice, as if a great 
deal of damp were clustering in his throat. * Henceforth I 
am nothing but a shadow behind her footsteps. She came 
to me when I sought her not. She has called me forth, and 
must abide the consequences of my reappearance in the 
world.' " 

But the reflective reader, not being, like Kenyon, 
under the spell of Miriam's individuality, will hardly 
fail of detecting the relations between her and the so- 
called model, if he will compare this not unmeaning 
speech with the conversation in Hilda's study, to which 
we have already referred, when that inexperienced child 
pronounced the parracide an " inexpiable crime " : — 

"*0 Hilda! your innocence is like a sharp steel sword,' 
exclaimed her friend. * Your judgments are often terribly 
severe, though you seem all made up of gentleness and 
mercy. Beatrice's sin may not have been so great ; perhaps 
it was no sin at all, but the best virtue possible in the circum- 
stances. If she viewed it as a sin^ it may have been because 
her nature was too feeble for the fate imposed upon her. 
Ah,' continued Miriam, passionately, *if I could only get 
within her consciousness f — if I could only clasp Beatrice 
Cenci's ghost, and draw it into myself ! I would give up my 
life to know whether she thought herself innocent^ or the 
one great criminal since time began.^ As Miriam gave utter- 
ance to these words, Hilda looked from the picture into her 
face, and was startled to observe that her friend's expression 
had become almost exactly that of the portrait, as if her 
passionate wish and struggle to penetrate poor Beatrice's 
mystery had been successful. * O, for Heaven's sake, Mir- 
iam, do not look so ! ' she cried. * What an actress you are ! 
and I never guessed it before. Ah ! now you are yourself 
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again,' she added, kissing her. * Leave Beatrice to me in 
the future.' 

" * Cover up your magical picture then,' replied her friend, 
* else I never can look away from it.' " 

And again, further on in the same chapter : — 

" Hilda read the direction. It was to Signor Luca Bar- 
boni, at the Cenci Palace, third piano. 

" * I will deliver it with my own hand,' said she, * precisely 
four months from to-day, unless you bid me to the contrary. 
Perhaps I shall meet the ghost of Beatrice in that grim old 
palace of her forefathers.' 

"*In that case,' rejoined Miriam, *do not fail to speak to 
her, and win her confidence. Poor thing ! she would be all 
^e better for pouring her heart out freely, and would be 
glad to do it if she were sure of sympathy. It irks my 
brain and heart to think of her all shut up within herself^ 
She withdrew the cloth that Hilda had drawn over the pict- 
ure, and took another long look at it. * Poor sister Beatrice !. 
for she was still a woman, Hilda, — still a sister, be her sins 
what they might.' " 

And still further on in the same chapter she says : — 

" * After all, if a woman had painted the original picture, 
there might have been something in it we miss now. I have 
a great mind to undertake a copy myself, and try to give it 
what it lacks.' " 

And again, having in a touching manner alluded to 
Hilda's devout habits of mind, she says : — 

" * When you pray next, dear friend, remember me.' " 

These significant sentences may be compared with 
others in Chapter XXIII. when Miriam, after the catas- 
trophe of the Tarpeian rock, seeks Hilda; who, with 
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the unconscious pharisaism of a child's innocence, re- 
pulses her because she knows her to have consented 
to a murder. Here the author makes Hilda appeal to 
Miriam for advice in her own uncertainty as to what 
she should do with her distressing knowledge, and 
adds : — 

" This singular appeal bore striking testimony to the 
impression Miriam's natural uprightness and impulsive gen- 
erosity had made on the iriend who knew her best^ 

He also makes Miriam's answer justify Hilda's in- 
stinctive confidence : — 

" * If I deemed it for your peace of mind,' she said, * to 
bear testimony against me for this deed, in the face of all 
the world, no consideration of myself should weigh with me 
an instant. But I believe that you would find no relief in 
such a course. What men call justice lies chiefly in outward 
formalities, and has never been the close application and fit- 
ness that would be satisfactory to a soul like yours. / can- 
not be /airly ttied and judged before an earthly tribunal; 
and of this, Hilda, you would perhaps become fatally con- 
scious when it was too late. Roman justice, above all things, 
is a byword.' " 

It is certain that Hilda's narration of the scene of 
the murder had " settled a doubt " in Miriam's mind. 
She took it, gladly perhaps, as collateral evidence that 
Donatello had not been mistaken when he said she had 
commanded his action with her eyes ; for then she had 
all the responsibility of it. But how was it, then, that 
she was not crushed by remorse, seemed to feel no re- 
morse ? Was it not that she felt herself " in the cir- 
cumstances " that made the crime " her best possible 
virtue " ? The " sorrow that was so black as to oppress 
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(Beatrice) very much as sin would" (which was the 
limit of Hilda's view of her case) did actually, in Mir- 
iam's case, not only excite to artistic expression, but 
drove her further ; and she was not " too feeble for her 
fate," as she proved in the Chapel of the Cappucini, 
when — 

" She went back, and gazed once more at the corpse. Yes, 
these were the features that Miriam had known so well; 
til is was the visage that she remembered from afar longer 
date than the most intimate of her friends suspected; this 
form of clay had held the evil spirit which blasted her sweet 
youth, and compelled her, as it were, to stain her woman- 
hood with crime, . . . There had been nothing in his life- 
time viler than this man ; there was no other fact within her 
consciousness that she felt to be so certain ; and yet, because 
her persecutor found himself safe and irrefutable in death, 
he frowned upon his victim, and threw back the blame on 
her. * Is it thou indeed?' she murmured, under her breath, 
*Then thou hast no right to scowl upon me so! But art 
thou real or a vision ? ' 

" She bent down over the dead monk till one of her rich 
curls brushed against his forehead. She touched one of his 
folded hands with her finger. * It is he,' said Miriam, 'there 
is the scar which I know so well on his brow. And it is no 
vision, he is palpaple to my touch. I will question the fact 
no longer, but deal with it as I best can.' It was wonderful 
to see how the crisis developed in Miriam its own proper 
strength and the faculty of sustaining the demand which it 
made on her fortitude. She ceased to tremble ; the beauti- 
ful woman gazed sternly at her dead enemy, endeavoring to 
meet and quell the look of accusation that he threw from 
between his half-closed eye-lids. * No, thou shalt not scowl 
me down,' said she, * neither now, nor when we stand to- 
gether at the judgment- seat. I fear not to meet thee there/ 
Farewell till that next encounter.' " 
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Surely there is but one interpretation that can be 
put upon the power this vile wretch had over the noble 
Miriam, more than once bringing her to her knees : — 

"She must have had cause to dread some unspeakable 
evil from this strange persecutor, and to know that this was 
the very crisis of her calamity ; for, as he drew near, such a 
cold, sick despair crept over her, that it impeded her natural 
promptitude of thought. Miriam seemed dreamily to re- 
member falling on her knees ; but in her whole recollection 
of that wild moment, she beheld herself a dim show, and 
could not well distinguish what was done and suffered ; no, 
not even whether she were really an actor and sufterer in 
the scene." 

But Hilda had settled all doubts by her narration : — 

" * He approached you, Miriam ; you knelt to him.' " 

The hardly bestead, noble Miriam 1 Was there ever 
pictured a more tragic moment of human life than that 
brief one in which she knelt on the verge of the Tar- 
peian rock in spiritless deprecation ? Only in Rome 
does natural innocence and virtue kneel in helplessness 
before personified vice, clad in the sacramental gar- 
ments, and armed with the name and prestige of a 
Father ! 

And did not the genius of humanity hover over its 
priest when he gave that master-stroke to his picture, 
— making Miriam the symbol of Italy, beautiful in 
form, with the natural language of all nobleness ; true 
to herself with all the unspent energies of her youth ; 
and, in spite of outrage ineffable, reduced by the stress 
of her natural relationship to beg as a mercy, not the 
protection she has a right to demand, but mere immu- 
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nity from its extreme opposite? Italy! outraged so 
beyond credibility that no one dares to tell the tale, 
lest humanity should be too much discouraged by the 
knowledge of the hideous moral disabilities her mis- 
fortunes involve ; leaving her no path to purity and 
peace but through violence and civil war, which are 
apparently her "best possible virtue in the circum- 
stances," or certainly not to be accounted as sin. 

An aesthetic critic must needs shrink from the work 
of elucidating the dark shadow which seems to be 
Miriam's evil fate ; for the author himself seems to en- 
deavor to hide its secret, as Hilda says Beatrice seemed 
to try " to escape (her) gaze." There is a delicate 
moral sentiment in the author, which shrinks from giv- 
ing definite outlines and name to a crime that is an 
unnatural horror. He says in Chapter XI. : — 

" Of so much we are sure, that there seeifted to be a sadly 
mysterious fascination in the influence of this ill-omened 
person over Miriam; it was such as beasts and reptiles of 
subtle and evil nature sometimes exercise upon their vic- 
tims. Marvellous it was to see the hopelessness with which, 
being naturally of so courageous a spirit, she resigned her- 
self to the ihraldom in which he held her. That iron chain, 
of which some of the massive links were round her feminine 
waist and the others in his ruthless hand, or which perhaps 
bound the pair together by a bond equally torturing to each, 
must have been forged in some such unhallowed furnace as 
is only kindled by evil passions and fed by evil deeds. 

" Yet let us trust there may have been no crime in Miriam, 
but only one of those fatalities which are among the most 
insoluble riddles propounded to mortal comprehension; the 
fatal decree by which every crime is made to be the agony of 
many innocent persons^ as well as of the single guilty one." 
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Again, when in pity for her tormentor, she suggests 
prayer and penance : — 

" In this man's memory there was something that made it 
awful for him to think of prayer, nor would any torture be 
more intolerable than fo be reminded of such divine com- 
fort and success as await pious souls merely for the asking. 
This torment was perhaps the token of a native tempera- 
ment deeply susceptible of religious impressions, but which 
he had wronged, violated, and debased, until at length it was 
capable only of terror from the sources that were intended 
for our purest and loftiest consolation. He looked so fear- 
fully at her, and with such int.ense pain struggling in his 
eyes, that Miriam felt pity. And now all at once it struck 
her that he might be mad. It was an idea that had never 
before seriously occurred to her mind, although, as soon as 
suggested, it fitted marvellously into many circumstances 
that lay within her knowledge. But alas ! such was her evil 
fortune, that, whether mad or no, his power over her re- 
mained the same, and was likely to be used only the more 
tyrannously if exercised by a lunatic." 

This chapter of "fragmentary sentences" has sug- 
gested to some readers the idea that a mutual, or at 
least a shared crime, was " the iron link that bound " 
these two persons together. But a careful reading will 
find no proof of this in any word of the author or of 
Miriam; and the "unmiligable will," which she tells 
him he mistook for an " iron necessity," is quite suffi- 
cient to explain the identification which the possible 
madman insists on at that time, and intimates after- 
wards, by beckoning her to wash her hands in the 
Fountain of Trevi when he did so himself. 

To all those who ask if the author meant to repre- 
sent Miriam, previous to the fatal night on the Tar- 
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peian rock, as guilty of any crime^ we commend a con- 
sideration of her words in her last conversation with 
Kenyon, when she tells him her history and name. 

"* You shudder at me, I perceive,' said Miriam, suddenly 
interrupting her narrative. 

" * No, you were innocent,' replied the sculptor. * I shud- 
der at the fatality that seems to haunt your footsteps, and 
throws a shadow of crime about your path, you being ^^uilt- 
less.'' 

"* There was such a fatality,' said Miriam; *yes, the 
shadow fell upon me innocent, but I went astray in it, — as 
Hilda could tell you, — into crime.' 



> »> 



What crime it was that first threw the shadow the 
author does not tell. It was unspeakable ; and yet it 
is " an open secret " to his readers, after all the indi- 
cations that he has given. It took place "some time 
after " she had repudiated the proposed marriage with 
a man 

" So evil, so treacherous, so wild, and yet so strangely sub- 
tle, as could only be accounted for by the insanity which 
often develops itself in old close-kept races of men." 

Yet it is plain that this intended husband was not 
"the spectre of the catacomb," any more than that 
Miriam was an accomplice in the crime of which she 
was suspected. When she refers to this suspicion in 
her narrative : — 

"*JBut you know that I am innocent,' she cried, interrupt- 
ing herself again, and looking Kenyon in the face. 

" * I know it by my deepest consciousness,' he answered, 
*and I know it by Hilda's trust and entire affection, which 
you never could have won had you been capable of guilt.' 
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" * That is sure ground, indeed, for pronouncing me inno- 
cent,' said Miriam, with the tears gushing into her eyes. 
* Yet I have since become a horror to your saint-like Hilda 
by a crime which she herself saw me help to perpetrate.' " 

The fatal word which Miriam so dreaded was un- 
questionably that which would prove that she had not 
" committed suicide," and so expose her, like Beatrice 
Cenci, to an ignominious death, notwithstanding her 
innocence. 

" * Looking back upon what had happened,' Miriam ob- 
served, she now considered him * a madman. Insanity must 
have been mixed up with his original composition, 2Xid. devel- 
oped by those very acts of depravity which it suggested, and 
still more intensified, by the remorse that ultimately followed 
them. Nothing was stranger in his dark career than the 
penitence which often seemed to go hand in hand with crime. 
Since his death she had ascertained that it finally led him to 
a convent, where his severe and self-inflicted penance had 
even acquired him the reputation of unusual sanctity, and 
had been the cause of his enjoying greater freedom than is 
commonly allowed to monks. 

" ' Need I tell you more ? ' asked Miriam, after proceeding 
thus far. * It is still a dim and dreary mystery, a gloomy 
twilight into which I guide you ; but possibly you may catch 
a glimpse of much that I myself can explain only by con- 
jecture. At all events, you can comprehend what my situa- 
tion must have been after that fatal interview in the cata- 
comb. My persecutor had gone thither for penance, but 
followed me forth with fresh impulses to critne^ " 

What a fine sarcasm it is to put this man, than whom, 
whether mad or not, "nothing was viler," into the 
brown frock and cowl of a Capuchin, and bury him in 
earth of the Holy Land in all the odor, such as it is, 
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of Capuchin sanctity ! Why not ? He had said pray- 
ers at all the shrines of the Coliseum, going on his 
knees from one to another, until his devotions (?) were 
interrupted by Miriam's unexpected and unintentional 
appearance before his eyes, awakening in him "fresh 
impulses " of the passion in which he was lost. 

It is not unlikely, however, that Hawthorne, who, 
like Kenyon, " was a devout man in his way," was half 
unconscious of the sarcasm, in the deep religious ear- 
nestness with which he was treating those problems, 
inevitably presented to his mind in the place where he 
certainly first conceived the idea of this romance. As 
we have already intimated, how could such a man be 
in Rome, which pretends to be the centre of the spir- 
itual universe, without having perpetually presented to 
his mind spiritual and moral problems deeper than all 
questions of ritualism, without asking what is the na- 
ture of sin .? what is its relations to crime ? and for 
what were men put on the earth by God ? Was it to 
outrage and lead each other astray ; to dominate, and 
punish, and make each other suffer? or was it to 
" honor all men," to " further one another " in worthy 
action, " preferring one another in love " ? 

Or was it the Divine idea, that men should get into 
relation with God by becoming isolated from each 
other ; denying the nearest relations in which they find 
themselves with each other as well as with outward 
nature ? Is human existence a curse or a blessing ? 
Is dying the business that God has given men to do ? 
Is self-denial the substantial essence of human life, in- 
stead of the pruning of an exuberant tree, in order to 
its more beautiful growth ? Where is the life of God 
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to be seen ? — in the exuberant sport of happy child- 
hood ; in the rush together of young hearts in love ; in 
the subjection of stone and marble to beautiful forms 
that flow from the thinking mind ; in the transfigura- 
tion of earths and minerals into the seven colors of 
light, to symbolize the glowing affections of the heart ; 
in the heroic virtue, that, conscious of its own immor- 
tality and divinity, imperially gives away the lesser life 
of the senses, whenever it interferes with the larger 
life of the spirit? Is it, in short, in all manner of 
manifestation of the inner man to kindred men, in 
humble imitation, as it were, of God creating the out- 
ward universe to manifest himself to his rational and 
sensible creatures? Or is it in the asceticism of all 
these religious orders ; in some of which the members 
make it their specialty never to speak to each other^ 
much less do each other any service ; who indulge in 
no natural sympathies ; who, even when they actually 
do serve each other, eliminate all the spontaneity of 
love from the service, superseding it with a ritual by 
which they are earning a curtailment of the pangs of 
purgatory, or an immunity from everlasting suffering ? 
This is not declamation. Vincent de St. Paul, in 
his manual for the Sisters of Charity, tells them 
that if they do the deed of the good~~ Samaritan from 
compassion for the poor man who has fallen among 
thieves, and bind up his wounds with an absorption of 
heart and mind in the relief of his suffering which 
shall make them forget themselves; if their outgush- 
ing sympathies for him cause a momentary oblivion of 
those church formulas to which are attached indul- 
gences, and the pater-nosters and ave Marias are not 
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consciously repeated as they do their charitable work, 
-^ their deed gains no indulgences, nor forms any part 
of their own divine life (which is the only meaning of 
being accepted of God). 

The highest human activity, that which has a more 
spiritual quarry than marble, color, or whatever is the 
material of the so-called fine arts, is entirely unknown 
in Rome. Instead of a state which receives the com- 
ing generation as the father of a future age, leaving it 
free as a son to find "the business which God has 
given it to do," pondering all its expressed intuitions, 
and maturing it with all means of development ; giv- 
ing it to eat of the fruit of all the trees of the Garden 
of Life, and only restraining it by the warning of love 
from the poisonous influence which will lead it into a 
lower plane of existence, — in short, instead of a state 
such as might be composed of men with the freedom 
to will, tender to nature, encouraging to spirit, cherish- 
ing infinite varieties of harmonizing and harmonized 
power, the Church gives this whited sepulchre of the 
Papacy, in which ghastly skeletons of humanity, or, 
what is worse, half-corrupted bodies, like those filthy 
Capuchins, — in their loathsome dresses (which they 
are compelled to wear three or four years without lay- 
ing them off for the purposes of cleanliness), and 
hardly less disgusting Franciscans, doing nothing for 
the welfare of themselves and other men, but walking 
about idly, and begging, — alternate with magnificently 
arrayed ecclesiastical princes, expending upon their 
own pleasures and pompous environment whatever of 
wealth flows to this centre of Christendom from all 
parts of the world, over which it preposterously, claims 
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a dominion in the name of God, exacting taxes wrung 
from the fear of everlasting punishment, which it has 
made it its great business of fifteen centuries to exas- 
perate to madness, until that base and selfish passion 
has wellnigh swallowed up all the nobleness, as well as 
beauty, of human nature. 

It was in this mockery of a Church and State that 
Hawthorne seized the idea of his chef-d^ xuvre ; and 
the more we shall see into his multifarious meanings, 
the more we shall acknowledge that he has uttered 
no idle ^ord from the beginning to the end. In 
the whole sweep, from the nameless miscreant, whose 
blackness makes the shadow of the picture, up through 
Miriam, Kenyon, Hilda, to Donatello, his imagination 
does not fail him in the effort to grasp and represent 
the common life, whose actions and reactions within 
itself kindle the fire that purifies, till, as the prophet 
says, the Refiner may see his own image in the 
furnace. Deeply as Hawthorne was impressed with 
"what man has made of man" in Rome, his own ex- 
quisitely endowed organization opened every pore to 
the revelations of the nature in the midst of which 
Rome had grown up. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the power with which, in the whole delineation of 
Donatello, he withdraws himself from the present of 
Rome, heavy as it is with the ponderous ruins of time, 
and looks back to the original Italy, and even still fur- 
ther to the age of the world before this siu-shadowed 
human experience began. The innocence of Dona- 
tello is as far above the ordinary human experience as 
the evil of the so-called model is. below it. If the 
'latter is the nadir, the former is the zenith, of the nat- 
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ural universe ; and yet we observe that the model is 
not treated as out of the pale of human sympathy, 
much as his own unnatural depravity has done to put 
him out. By a single stroke of genius, he is associated 
with " the lost wretch " who betrayed the early Chris- 
tians, but " pined for the blessed sunshine and a com- 
panion to be miserable with him," which, as Kenyon 
is made to playfully suggest, "indicates something 
amiable in the poor fellow." And when he is dead, 
the author says that 

^^ A smg^l^LT sense of duty , . . impelled (Miriam) to look 
at the final resting-place of the being whose fate had been 
so disastrously involved with her own, .... and to put 
money into the sacristan's hand to an amount that made his 
eyes open wide and glisten, requesting that it might be ex- 
pended in masses for the repose of Father Antonio's soul." 

Besides the artistic balance of Donatello's innocence 
and joyousness with this monster's guilt and wretched- 
ness, there is another fine contrast of his indescribable 
gayety with Miriam's unutterable sorrow, all the more 
touching because we see that in her proper nature she 
has an equal gayety. Her occasional self-abandon- 
ment to the pure elixir of mere existence, — witness 
the wild dance in the Borghese villa ; the intellectual 
freedom that lifts her above her fate into creative 
genius, — witness her sporting with it in her pictures, 
her petulant criticisms on Guido's archangel, and the 
stories she invents to connect herself with the spectre 
of the catacomb ; above all, the balm she finds for her 
wounded soul in Donatello's unqualified devotion to 
her, although for his sake she will not encourage, but 
even deprecates it, — all go to prove that her suffering 
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has a source essentially out of herself, but yet so inti- 
mately connected with herself, that, as Hilda had said 
of Beatrice Cenci, 

" * She knows that she ought to be solitary forever, both 
for the world's sake and her own.* " 

In Chapter XXIII. the author has said of the por- 
trait : — 

" Who can look at that mouth, with its l»ps half apart as 
innocent as a baby's that has been crying, and not pronounce 
Beatrice sinless ? // was the intimate consciousness of her 
father^ s sin that threw its shadow over her, and frightened 
her into a remote and inaccessible region, where no sympa- 
thy could come." 

Miriam had at one moment looked so like that pict- 
ure "of unutterable grief and mysterious shadow of 
guilt" that Hilda had exclaimed, "What an actress 
you are!" (Chap. VHI.) But, for all the difference 
between Miriam's powerful and Beatrice's feebler tem- 
perament, she could only momentarily dwell in the 
mood of mind that would give that expression of face, 
and immediately afterwards feel that there was some- 
thing missed in Guido's portrait which she could have 
given to it. 

No one can say that Hawthorne does not appreciate 
" the night side " of human nature. Many have main- 
tained that he is morbid in the intensity of the shadows 
thrown over his delineations of character. So much 
the more, then, do we see and feel the inspiration of 
an insight which goes back beyond all historic mem- 
ory, and sees men as they came forth from the creat- 
ing breath, bound to one another by flesh and blood, 
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instinct with kindly affections, and commanding all 
animated nature below him with a voice " soft, attrac- 
tive, persuasive, friendly ; " and lying upon the uni- 
verse like the smile of God which created it. 

Donatello, like Undine, like Ariel, is a new creation 
of genius. As Hawthorne himself says, in the Post- 
script that his Philistine English publishers compelled 
hitn to append to their second edition : — 

" The idea of the modern Faun loses all the poetry and 
beauty which the author fancied in it, and becomes nothing 
better than a grotesque absurdity, if we bring it into the 
actual light of day. He had hoped to mystify this anoma- 
lous creature between the real and fantastic in such a man- 
ner that the reader's sympathies might be excited to a cer- 
tain pleasurable degree, without impelling him to ask how 
Cuvier would have classified poor Donatello, or to insist 
upon being told, in so many words, whether he had furry 
ears or no. As respects all who ask such questions, the 
book is to that extent a failure.'* 

But there are other questions which he intended his 
readers should ask, of a different nature, and whose 
answers are suggested in the representation of Dona- 
tello : What is or was man before he was acted upon 
from without by any moral circumstances, — a blank 
paper, an evil propensity, or the perfection of passive 
nature, every one of whose parts, including the phe- 
nomenon man, are so many words of God's conversa- 
tion with all men ? Donatello first comes upon us in 
the passive form of his existence, — a healthy sensibil- 
ity, — when, as Madame de Stael has said of the child, 
"The Deity takes him by the hand, and lifts him 
lightly over the clouds of life." His soul lives in the 
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vision of natural beauty, and his whole expression is 
joy. He sympathizes with all harmless forms of ani- 
mal life, and the innocent animal life, in its turn, 
recognizes his voice. Woman, the citadel and metrop- 
olis of beauty, so completely fulfils his conscious iden- 
tity, that he seems to himself only to have lived since 
he knew Miriam, in whose "bright natural smile he 
was blest, but whose sadder moods disturbed him 
with a presentiment of pain he did not understand; 
and whose extremity of suffering inspired him with a 
** fierce energy " to annihilate its manifest cause, that 
"kindled him into a man." For it is certain that his 
spiritual life began in the deed revealing to him that 
the law it broke came from a profounder and wider 
love than that which impelled him to its commission. 
If the reader asks, then, with Hilda, "Was Donatello 
really a faun?" he is referred for an answer to the 
words of Kenyon, in the original conversation in the 
Capitol, on the immortal marble of Praxiteles, where 
he says of 

" That frisky thing .... neither man nor animal, and yet 
no monster, but a being in whom both races meet on friendly 
ground. (Chap. H.) In some long past age he really must 
have existed. Nature needed, and still needs, this beautiful 
creature; standing betwixt man and animal, sympathizing 
with each, comprehending the speech of either race, and 
interpreting the whole existence of one to the other." 

It was nothing less unsophisticated that could have 
served the author's purpose of simplifying the question 
of the origin of sin, which both etymologically and 
metaphysically means separation^ — conscious separa- 
tion from the principle of life. It was the perfected 
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animal nature that revealed to his hitherto unreflect- 
ing mind that an action which certainly originated in 
his " loving much " was a crime. In one of his con- 
versations with Kenyon he reveals this unawares. 
That "long shriek wavering all the way down," that 
"thump against the stones," that "quiver through 
the crushed mass, and no more movement after that," 
of a "fellow-creature (but just before) living and 
breathing into (his) face," awakened the idea in poor 
Donatello, — who himself clung to the life which he 
had felt to be "so warm, so rich, so sunny," — that 
there is a bond which antedates all the attractions of 
personal affinity, and whose violation takes the joy out 
of all narrower relations, however close they may be, 
startling the spirit into moral consciousness with the 
question de profundis^ " Am /my brother's keeper ? " 

It is true that for a moment the excitement of the 
action which took him so completely out of himself 
was felt both by him and Miriam to have " cemented " 
their union "with the blood of one worthless and 
wretched life," — for that moment when they felt that 
neither of them could know any more loneliness; 
that they "drew one breath" and "lived one life." 
But immediately afterwards they began to see that 
they had joined another mighty company, and " melted 
into a vast mass of human crime " with a sense of 
being " guilty of the whole " ; and the next day, the 
sight of the corpse in the Chapel of the Capuchins, 
and the sound of the chant for the dead, made Dona- 
tello's "heart shiver," and put "a great weight" in 
his breast ; and the love which he had felt to be his 
life was disenchanted! When Miriam saw that this 
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was so, and, in spite of her warmly declared affection, 
which he had hitherto so passionately craved, that he 
" shuddered " at her touch, and confessed that " noth- 
ing could ever comfort " him, " with a generosity char- 
acteristic alike of herself and true love," she bade him 
leave and forget her : — 

" * Forget you, Miriam,' said Donatello, roused somewhat 
from his apathy of despair. * If I could remember you and 
behold you apart from that frightful visage which stares at 
me over your shoulder, that were a consolation and a joy.' " 

But, as he could not do this, he reciprocated her 
farewell with apparent insensibility : — 

" So soon after the semblance of such mighty love, and 
after it had been the impulse to so terrible a deed, they 
parted in all outward show as coldly as people part whose 
mutual intercourse has been encircled within an hour." 

This parting, with all the reaction upon Donatello 
of what he had impulsively done, whether in the "fiery 
intoxication which sufficed to carry them triumphantly 
through the first moments of their doom," or in the 
blind gropings of his remorse, when he had returned 
to the old castle of Monte Beni, Hawthorne would evi- 
dently have us see, as in a pure mirror, that the funda- 
mental principle of humanity, the brotherhood in which 
God created all souls, is affirmed in the law inscribed 
in our hearts, and handed down in all civilized tradi- 
tion, which forbids an individual to assume over his 
fellows the office of judge and executioner; for that 
is the inherent prerogative of the social whole, which, 
and nothing less, is the image of God created to sit at 
His own right hand. 
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As long as Donatello fulfilled the law of impartial 
humanity by his geniality, easy persuadability, and 
glad abandonm'ent of himself to friendship and love, 
though there might be " no atom of martyr's stuff in 
him " considered as " the power to sacrifice himself to 
an abstract idea," yet there was no discord in all the 
echoes of his soul. As soon as he had made an excep- 
tion to the universality of his good-will by executing 
on his sole responsibility a capital judgment on a fel- 
low-pensioner of the Heavenly Father, he felt himself 
to be mysteriously and powerlessly drifting towards 
perdition, and his voice was no longer sterling in 
nature. Hawthorne is perhaps the only moral teacher 
of the modern time who has affirmed with power that 
the origin of sin is in crime, and not vice versa. But 
it was affirmed of old by the most venerable scripture 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the statement that the first 
murderer was also the first who "went out from the 
presence of the Lord," and began the dark record of 
fallen humanity. 

It was, therefore, an inconsiderate reader of the 
romance of Monte Beni who said : " But Donatello, 
with his unappeasable remorse, was no Italian ; for, 
had he been one, he would at once have gone and con- 
fessed, received absolution, and thought never again 
of *the traitor who had met his just doom.'" Haw- 
thorne was not painting in Donatello an Italian such 
as the Church has made by centuries of a discipline 
so bewildering to the mind as to crush the natural 
conscience by substituting artificial for real duties, yet 
not restraining men, or itself refraining, from burst- 
ing into God's holy of holies, the destined temple of 
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the Holy Spirit, — an Italian incapable of dreaming of 
anything holier than a passionate deprecation of that 
punishment for his crimes which he should crave as 
their expiation, — life for life. Donatello is an origi- 
nal inhabitant of Italy, as yet "guiltless of Rome." 

In the genealogy of the Counts of Monte Beni, 
historic vistas open up beyond recorded memory to 

"A period when man's affinity with nature was more 
strict, and his fellowship with every living thing more inti- 
mate and dear." 

But of this the author himself may have been un- 
conscious ; for it was not historic facts, but the eternal 
truths they embody, on which his eye was fixed ; and 
in the intimation that the Church ritual to which 
Donatello resorted to heal the wound of his soul, and 
which all his earnest sincerity of purpose found as inef- 
fectual for that end as it had proved to the lost sinner 
whom the sight of the object of his vile passion had 
driven forth alike from the Catacombs he had sougiit 
as a penance and the shrines of the Coliseum which 
he was visiting on his knees, we have hints of an in- 
terpretation of Christianity more vital than has yet 
been symbolized by any ritual, or systematized by any 
ecclesiasticism. This is generally put into the moufh 
of Kenyon, who seems to be the keystone of the arch 
of characters in this story, combining in his own 
healthy affections and clear reason, and comprehend- 
ing in his intelligent and discriminating sympathy all 
the others. 

It is almost impossible to make extracts from the 
chapters describing the summer in the Apennines with 
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his saddened friend, to whom he ministers with such 
unpretending wisdom and delicate tenderness. Quot- 
ing ahnost at random, his words seem to be oracles. 
For instance, in Chapter II. of the second volume : — 

" * What I am most inclined to murmur at is this death's 
head. It is absurdly monstrous, my dear friend, thus to 
fling the dead weight of our mortality upon our immortal 
hopes. While we live on earth, *tis true we must needs carry 
our skeletons about with us ; but, for Heaven's sake, do not 
let us burden our spirits with them in our feeble efforts to 
soar upwards ! Believe me, it will change the whole aspect 
of death, if you can once disconnect it in your idea with that 
corruption from which it disengages our higher part.' " 

And when Donatello subsequently says : — 

" * My forefathers being a cheerful race of men in their 
natural disposition found it needful to have the skull often 
before their eyes, because they dearly loved life and its 
enjoyments, and hated the very thought of death.' * I am 
afraid,' said Kenyon, * they liked it none the better for seeing 
its face under this abominable mask.' " 

Again, in Chapter III. of the same volume, Kenyon 
says : — 

" * Avoid the convent, my dear friend, as you would shun 
the death of the soul. But for my own part, if I had an 
insupportable burden, if for any cause I were bent on sacri- 
ficing every earthly hope as a peace-offering towards heaven, 
I would make the wide earth my cell, and good deeds to 
mankind my prayer Many penitent men have done this, 
and found peace in it.' 

" * Ah ! but you are a heretic,' said the Count. Yet his 
face brightened beneath the stars, and, looking at it through 
the twilight, the sculptor's remembrance went back to that 
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scene in the Capitol where both in features and expression 
Donatello had seemed identical with the Faun, and still 
there was a resemblance ; for now, when first the idea was 
suggested of living for his fellow-creatures, the original 
beauty, which sorrow had partly effaced, came back, elevated 
and spiritualized. In the black depths the Faun had found 
a soul, and was struggling with it towards the light of 
heaven." 

Afterwards, in Chapter IV. of the second volume, we 
find this wise advice : — 

"* Believe me,' said he, turning his eyes towards his 
friend, full of grave and tender sympathy, *you know not 
what is requisite for your spiritual growth, seeking, as you 
do, to keep your soul perpetually in the unwholesome region 
of remorse. It was needful for you to pass through that dark 
valley, but it is infinitely dangerous to linger there too long ; 
there is poison in the atmosphere when we sit down and 
brood in it, instead of girding up our loins to press onward. 
Not despondency, not slothful anguish, is what you require, 
but effort ! Has there been an unutterable evil in your young 
life t Then crowd it out with good, or it will lie corrrpting 
there forever, and cause your capacity for better things to 
partake its noisome corruption.' " 

« 

It is an originality of the religious teaching of Haw- 
thorne, that he really recognizes the inherent freedom 
of man, that is, his freedom to good as well as to evil. 
While he shows forth so powerfully that "grief and 
pain" have developed in Donatello "a more definite 
and nobler individuality," he does not generalize the 
fact, as is so common, but recognizes that "sometimes 
the instruction comes without the sorrow, and oftener 
the sorrow teaches no lesson that abides with us ; " in 
fine, that love like Kenyon's and Hilda's reveals the 
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same truth much more fully and certainly than did 
the crime which is made so cunningly to lie between 
Miriam and Donatello, that they become one by it in 
sorrow, as Hilda and Kenyon become one in joy inef- 
fable, by their mutual recognition of each other's hu- 
mility and purity. 

Yet Hilda is not put above that " common life " 
which is never to be lost sight of, being God's special 
dwelling-place, into any superhuman immunity from 
the " ills that flesh is heir to." She suffers, as well as 
Miriam, from " the fatal decree by which every crime 
is made to be the agony of many innocent persons." 
Hence we are told of 

" That peculiar despair, that chill and heavy misery, which 
only the innocent can experience^ although it possesses many 
of the gloomy characteristics of guilt. It was that heart- 
sickness which, it is to be hoped, we may all of us have been 
pure enough to feel once in our lives, but the capacity for 
which is usually exhausted early, and perhaps with a single 
agony. It was that dismal certainty of the existence of evil 
in the world which, though we may fancy ourselves fully 
assured of the sad mystery long before, never becomes a 
portion of our practical belief until it takes substance and 
reality from the sin of some gu'de whom we have deeply 
trusted and revered, or some friend whom we have dearly 
loved." 

And, besides, Hilda is indirectly developed into a 
larger sphere of duty and more comprehensive practi- 
cal humanity, by the share she necessarily has in the 
misfortunes and sorrows of Miriam and Donatello. 

Her conversation with Kenyon, after the relief expe- 
rienced by her communication of the cause of her long- 
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pent sorrow, leaves on her mind the painful doubt, 
whether in her struggle " to keep the white robe " God 
had given her, " and bade her wear it back to Him as 
white as when she put it on," " a wrong had not been 
committed towards the friend so beloved ; " 

" Whether a close bond of friendship, in which we once 
voluntarily engage, ought to be severed on account of any 
un worthiness which we subsequently detect in our friend." 

Here we have Hawthorne's judgment upon a subject 
which is often an importunate practical problem in our 
daily conversation : — 

"In these unions of hearts — call them marriage or what- 
ever else — we take each other for better, for worse. Avail- 
ing ourselves of our friend's intimate affection, we pledge 
our own as to be relied on in every emergency. ... Who 
need the tender succor of the innocent more than wretches 
stained with guilt ? And must a selfish care for the spot- 
lessness of our own garments keep us from pressing the 
guilty ones close to our hearts, wherein, for the very reason 
that we are innocent, lies their securest refuge from further 
ill. . . . * Miriam loved me well,' thought Hilda, remorse- 
fully, * and I failed her in her utmost need.' " 

This adjustment of the contending claims of the law 
of individuality and the law of our common nature fre- 
quently solicited Hawthorne's attention ; and in " The 
Blithedale Romance " he has discussed it with earnest- 
ness. That Romance was intended to meet a peculiar 
and transient mood of mind in a special locality when 
there seemed to spread abroad a sudden doubt of those 
natural social unions growing out of the inevitable in- 
stincts and wants of human beings, which insure the 
organization of families. In " The House of the Seven 
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Gables " he had shown how the tendency of families to 
isolation results, when unchecked by a liberal human- 
ity, in physical deterioration, morbid affections, and 
malignant selfishness. In "The Blithedale Romance," 
on the other hand, he teaches that by wilfully adopting 
schemes of social organization, based on abstractions 
of individual intellects, — however great and with what- 
ever good motives, — we are liable ruthlessly, even if 
unconsciously, to immolate thereto living hearts that 
are attracted to us by profound affinities and generous 
imaginations. Zenobia, — w^s she not murdered by 
Rollings worth as certainly, though not as obviously, as 
was Father Antonio by Donatello ? No real philan- 
thropy can grow out of social action that ignores the 
personal duties of parents, children, brothers, sisters, 
husbands, wives, friends, and lovers. 

The last conversation between Hilda and Kenyon 
upon Donatello is one of those great touches of art by 
which Hawthorne is accustomed to lead his readers to 
a point of view from which they can see what the per- 
sonages of his story, who seem to see and say all, cer- 
tainly do not say, if they see : — 

" * Here comes my perplexity,' continued Kenyon. * Sin 
has educated Donatello, and elevated him. Is sin, then, 
which we deem such a dreadful blackness in the universe, 
— is it like sorrow, merely an element of human education 
through which we struggle to a higher and purer state than 
we could otherwise have attained ? Did Adam fall that we 
might ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than his ? * 

***0h, hush!' cried Hilda, shiinking from him with an 
expression of horror which wounded the poor speculative 
sculptor to the soul. * This is terrible, and I could weep for 
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you if you indeed believe it. Do not you perceive what a 
mockery your creed makes, not only of all religious senti- 
ment, but of moral law, and how it annuls and obliterates 
whatever precepts of Heaven are written deepest within us? 
You have shocked me beyond words.' 

" * Forgive me, Hilda ! * exclaimed the sculptor, startled 
by her agitation ; * I never did believe it ! But the mind 
wanders wild and wide ; and, so lonely as I live and work, 
I have neither polestar above, nor light of cottage window 
here below, to bring me home. Were you my guide, my 
counsellor, my inmost friend, with that white wisdom which 
clothes you as a celestial garment, all would go well. O 
Hilda, guide me home.' " 

We must bring this protracted article to a close, 
though we have by no means made an exhaustive 
analysis of the Romance of Monte Beni. The mere 
drama of it is wonderfully knit together, all its inci- 
dents growing directly out of the characters, and their 
interaction with universal laws. As Hilda's imprison- 
ment is the direct consequence of her faithful execu- 
tion of Miriam's commission, and complicated with 
her involuntary knowledge of Donatello's crime, so 
her deliverance is the immediate motive of the self- 
surrender of Donatello, which Miriam makes to bear 
this fruit of practical justice. He is no martyr, there- 
fore, even at last, " to an abstract idea," but sacrifices 
himself for a substantially beneficent end. And it 
is left probable that the sacrifice proved by Divine 
Providence no immolation ; for the last words of the 
original romance are, after asking, "What was Miriam's 
life to be ? and Where was Donatello ? . . . Hilda had 
a hopeful soul, and saw sunlight on the mountain-tops." 
Thus we are led to hope that "the bond between them," 
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which Kenyon had pronounced to be " for mutual sup- 
port, . . . for one another's final good, . . . for effort, 
for sacrifice," and which they had accepted "for mutual 
elevation and encouragement towards a severe and 
painful life," " but not for earthly happiness," did at 
last conciliate " that shy, subtle thing " as " a wayside 
flower springing along a path leading to higher ends." 

We shall have done quite as much as we had pro- 
posed to ourselves in this review, if we shall induce 
any of our readers to recur to iKe book and study it ; 
for in it they will find earnestly treated the highest 
offices and aims, as well as the temptations and limita- 
tions, of art, in its well-discriminated and fairly appre- 
ciated varieties of mode , they will find there delicate 
criticisms on pictures and statues, ancient and modern, 
with original thoughts on nearly every subject of moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic interest presenting itself to a 
sojourner in Italy, to whose richest meanings, whether 
sad or glad, the romance will prove the best of guide- 
books. But we must not close without observing that 
whatever shortcomings m theory or iniquities in prac- 
tice the author hints at or exposes in the Roman 
Catholic Church and state, he exhibits no narrow Prot- 
estantism. In many time-honored customs, in "the 
shrines it has erected at the waysides, as reminders of 
the eternal future imbosomed in the present ; " and 
especially in the description of the " world's cathedral " 
where he makes the suffering Hilda find relief, he does 
not fail to recognize whatever Romanism has appro- 
priated of the methods of universal love. 

But he puts the infallible priesthood to school, as it 
were, to the pure soul which has preserved by humble 
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religious thought " the white robe " of pristine inno- 
cence God had bid her " wear back to him unstained/' 
and has faithfully increased in the knowledge of God 
by the study and reproduction of beauty, without mak- 
ing into stumbling-blocks, as the merely instinctive too 
generally do, the stepping-stones given for our ad- 
vancement from the glory of the natural to the glory 
of the spiritual life. 

Hilda's rebuke to the priest, who would narrow the 
sacred confidences of his office to orthodox ritualism^ 
and her confession, which she tells Kenyon would have 
been made to him if he had been at hand, express the 
idea that in the loneliness created by sin, not only in 
the guilty, but in the guiltless soul, it is at once inevi- 
table and legitimate to claim human sympathy; also 
that " it is not good for man to be alone," because God 
created us in countless relations, which it is our salva- 
tion to discover and fulfil, as is revealed by the very 
etymology of the word conscience. In fine, may we not 
say that "The Marble Faun " takes a high place in that 
library of sacred literature of the modern time which 
is the prophetic intimation of the Free Catholic Chris- 
tian Church, "whose * far-off coming* shines," — a 
Church whose credo is not abstract dogma, but the love 
of wisdom and the wisdom of love ; whose cathedral 
is universal nature, and whose ritual is nothing short 
of virtue, truth, and charity, the organs of piety ? 



A PLEA FOR FROEBEL'S KINDER- 
GARTEN, 

AS THE PRIMARY ART SCHOOL. 



The identification of the artisan and the artist, 
which Cardinal Wiseman proves to have been the gen- 
eral fact in Greece from the sixth century, and in Rome 
from the second century before Christ, was no acci- 
dent ; but the result of , the education given to the ini- 
tiated of certain temples, especially those of Apollo, 
Mercury, Minerva, and Vulcan. 

In Greece and Rome, there was an aristocracy of 
races and families, each of which had its own traditions 
of wisdom and art, connected with the names of tute- 
lary divinities, whose personality presumably inhered 
in leaders of the emigrations from Asia, who were 
doubtless men of great genius and power, and served 
with divine honors by their posterity, and the colonies 
which they led. 

This service, in the instance of the gods above 
named, involved education in the Fine Arts, just as 
that of Ceres and Proserpine taught the initiated of 
one degree the science of Agriculture, and those of a 
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to the measurement of nature. The wars and revolu- 
tions which convulsed the world in the declining days 
of the old Eastern Empires, and even of Greece and 
Rome, broke up the ancient schools of magic and art. 
They never, however, were quite lost in the darkest 
ages; but preserved a shy and secret existence, and, 
at the revival of letters in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, were restored for a splendid season of 
about three centuries, by secret societies like the Free- 
masons; and in many of the ecclesiastical cloisters. 
Then building and other mechanical works again be- 
came high art. 

This adequate education, with its elevating effect on 
the laborer, both in respect to his inner life and out- 
ward relations, can be given now, and in America, 
only by making our Public Schools give the same pro- 
found and harmonious training to the whole nature of 
all the people that those ancient secret societies gave to 
the few ^ — a thing that is to be expected much more 
by reforming and perfecting the primary department 
than by endowing universities ; though the latter are 
the cap-stone of the educational edifice. Even the 
late liberal act of the Massachusetts Legislature, re- 
quiring a free drawing-school in every town of five 
thousand inhabitants in the state, though it is a move 
in the right direction (and it is to be hoped that the 
workingmen will not let the law lapse by neglecting to 
call for its enforcement), will be of very little use un- 
less the children shall be prepared for these art-schools 
in the primary department. It is the main purpose of 
the present publication to set forth that this can be 
done, and therefore ought to be done at once. Froe- 
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bel's Kindergarten is a primary art-school ; for it em- 
ploys the prodigious but originally blind activity and 
easily trained hand of childhood, from the age of 
three years, in intelligent production of things within 
the childish sphere of affection and fancy; giving 
thereby a harmonious play of heart and mind in ac- 
tively educating — without straining the brain — even 
to the point of developing invention, while it keeps 
the temper sweet and spirits joyous with the pleasure 
of success. Childish play (as we have said elsewhere) 
has all the main characteristics of art, inasmuch as it 
is the endeavor **to conform the outward shows of 
things to the desires of the mind." Every child at 
play is histrionic and plastic. He personates charac- 
ters with mimic gesture and costume, and represents 
whatever fancy interests him by an embodiment of it, 
— perhaps in mud or sand or snow ; or by the arrange- 
ment of the most ungainly materials, such as a row of 
footstools and chairs, which become a railroad train to 
him at his "own sweet will." Everybody conversant 
with children knows how easily they will "make be- 
lieve," as they call it, out of any materials whatever ; 
and are most amused when the materials to be trans- 
formed by their personifying and symbolizing thought 
are few. For so much do children enjoy the exercise 
of imagination, that they prefer simple primitive forms, 
which they can " make believe " to be first one thing 
and then another, to elaborately carved columns, and 
such like. There is nothing in life more charming to 
a spectator than to observe this shaping fancy of chil- 
dren, scorning the bounds of possibility, as it were. 
But children themselves enjoy their imaginations still 
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more, when they find it possible to satisfy their causa- 
tive instinct by really making something useful or 
pretty. 

It was FroebePs wisdom, instead of repressing, to 
accept this natural activity of childhood, as a hint of 
Divine Providence, and to utilize its spontaneous play 
for education. And, in doing so, he takes out of 
school discipline that element of baneful antagonism 
which it is so apt to excite, and which it is such a mis- 
fortune should ever be excited m the young towards 
the old. 

The divine impulse of activity is never directly op- 
posed in the kindergarten, but accepted, and guided 
into beautiful production^ according to the laws of crea- 
tive order. These the educator must study out in 
nature, and genially present to the child, whom he will 
find docile to the guidance of his play to an issue 
more successful than it is possible for him to attain in 
his own ignorance. 

Intellect is developed by the appreciation of indi- 
vidual forms and those relations to each other which 
are agreeable to the eye. There are forms that never 
tire. In the work of Hay, to which allusion has been 
made, it is shown that every ancient vase is a complex 
of curves that belong to one form or to three forms or 
to ^vt, forms ; but all vases whose curves belong to 
one form are the most beautiful. These ground forms 
are of petals of flowers; and the mathematical appre- 
ciation of them is very interesting, showing that the 
forces of nature act to produce a certain symmetry, as 
has been lately demonstrated in snowflakes and crys- 
tals, that have been respectively called " the lilies of 
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the sky and the lilies of the rocks," — for the lily is 
the most symmetrical of flowers. Froebel's exercises 
on blocks, sticks, curved wires, colors, weaving of pat- 
terns, pricking, sewing with colored threads, and draw- 
ing, lead little children three years of age to create 
series of forms, by a simple placing of opposites, which 
involves the first principle of all design, /<?/fl;r//y. By 
boxes of triangles, equilateral, isosceles, right-angled, 
or scalene, the foundations of mathematical thought 
may be laid to the senses. Before children are old 
enough for the abstract operations of simple arithme- 
tic, they may know geometry in the concrete. And, 
in these various games of the generation of form, the 
greatest accuracy of eye, and delicacy and quickness 
of manipulation are insensibly acquired, precluding all 
clumsiness and awkwardness. 

Froebel's exercises with blocks, sticks, curved wires, 
triangles, which lead the children to make an ever- 
varying symmetry by simply placing opposites, are 
concrete mathematics, which becomes the very law of 
their thoughts. The mind is developed by appreciated 
forms and their combinations. The same law of po- 
larity is followed in the weaving of colored papers, 
where harmony of colors is added to symmetrical 
beauty ; and from the moment when a child can hold 
the pencil, and draw a line a quarter of an inch long, 
he can also make symmetrical forms upon a slate or 
paper squared in eighths of an inch.' 

But to conduct such education as this is a great art, 
founded on the deepest science both within and with- 
out the human soul ; and therefore, preliminary to its 
being undertaken, there must be a special training of 
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the kindergarten teacher. Froebel never established 
a kindergarten anywhere that he did not also estab- 
lish normal training for young women, who were to 
supervise the children at their play and work, so as to 
make these guided exercises of the limbs and hands a 
moral, artistic, and intellectual education, all in one. 

For moral culture, it is necessary that, the children 
produce things, and play with each other, from self- 
forgetful motives of gratitude to parents and affection 
for their companions, or a gentle sympathy for the un- 
fortunate. Moral culture cannot be given in a didactic 
manner. Sentiment becomes selfish weakness unless 
it is embodied in disinterested action. Even success- 
ful and happy play involves mutual consideration. It 
is necessary that children should act from a motive 
leading them from within out of themselves. There is 
no way to learn goodness but to be practically gooi 
Froebel would not have children make things to hoard, 
or merely to exhibit their power, and stimulate their 
vanity ; but to give away to some object of their affec- 
tion or respect or pity. Before any thing is done, the 
question always arises. Who is to be made happier or 
better by it ? They can be kept busy the whole year 
in providing gifts for all their friends' birthdays. New 
Year's Day, and the Christmas-tree ; and, especially, 
the poor and sick are remembered. Thus their activity 
is disciplined by their hearts, which supply the motive, 
no less than by tHeir intellect, which supplies — or at 
least accepts — the law according to which the thing 
is made. They become intellectual by learning that 
there is always a law as the innermost secret of every 
object of nature and art. The rule involving the law 
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is suggested in words at each step of the procedure, 
and repeated until the idea of the law is caught. As 
crude material and simple ground-form is varied into 
Varieties of beauty, they get a knowledge deeper than 
words can convey of the substantiality of law, seeing 
it to be no less a factor of the thing than the material 
out of which it is made. In its turn, the material itself 
becomes the subject of an object lesson, not only as 
to its structure, but its origin ; and this, when consid- 
ered in its use, or the delight it gives, leads the mind 
inevitably to the spiritual Fountain of all good things. 
The child's own active heart witnesses to a heavenly 
Father, and precludes any necessity for didactic teach- 
ing on that point. It is only necessary to refer to 
Him when the little heart is full of generous love, and 
the little mind is realizing that its own thought is an 
indispensable factor of the thing done. Thus art- 
education is religious; because art is the image in 
man of God's creativeness. It has been profoundly 
said, that, if science is irreligious in its effect, because 
it deals only in appearances and its method is analysis 
which murders, art is necessary to strike the balance 
in education, because it deals in substances, and not 
only produces, but makes alive by giving expression to 
matter. Since what makes the crude and unformed 
material which the child uses a thing of beauty or 
use is the immaterial aesthetic force within him, which 
applies the law (itself an immaterial entity), he neces- 
sarily infers and appreciates that the universe as a 
whole is the guarantee of an immaterial Creator who 
loves its intelligent denizens. 

It is impossible for a kindergarten to be carried on 
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by a teacher who does not understand this constitution 
of human nature on the one hand, and the laws of the 
universe, in some degree, upon the other. No me- 
chanical imitation and no patterns are permitted ; but 
the children are led on to act from their own thoughts 
by first acting from the teacher's suggestion or direc- 
tion of their thoughts. It is astonishing to most per- 
sons to see how, almost immediately, they begin to 
invent new applications of the laws given. Originality 
is fostered by questions leading them to give an ac- 
count of how they produce effects, which prevents 
destructive tendencies, and gives clearness of intellec- 
tual consciousness; and no strain is put upon the 
brain, because the child is always kept within the 
child's world and made of ability there. In the moral 
sphere, also, questioning is a better mode of sugges- 
tion than precept : unless there is a certain freedom of 
feeling, and virtue preserves a certain spontaneity, 
hypocrisy may be superinduced. Children love others 
as naturally and well as they love themselves, if not 
better ; and love has its own various creative play and 
its own modesty, which should be sacredly respected. 
Wake up the heart and mind, and moral dictation will 
be as superfluous as it is pernicious: and, above all 
things, children should not be led into professions, or 
be praised for goodness ; but goodness should be pre- 
sumed as of course. 

In short, kindergarten education is integral, result- 
ing in practical religion, because it gives intelligence 
and sentiment to the conception of God and His provi- 
dence, and prevents that precocity which is always a 
one-sided, deforming, and, ultimately, a weakening de- 
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velopment. It is greatly in contrast with the ordinary 
primary-school teaching, which generally begins by 
antagonizing all spontaneous life (keeping children 
still, as it is called), in order to make them' passive 
recipients of knowledge having no present relation 
with the wants of their minds or hearts. 

But if the training which fits for kindergarten teach- 
ing not only involves knowledge of the sciences of 
outward nature to a considerable extent, but a study 
of the philosophy of human nature also ; yet it is such 
a philosophy as any fairly cultivated, genial-hearted 
young woman, of average intellect, is capable of re- 
ceiving from one already an adept in it ; for it is the 
universal motherly instinct, appreciated by the intel- 
lect, and followed out to its highest issues. Froebel's 
philosophy and art is just the highest finish to any 
woman's education, whether she is to keep a kinder- 
garten or not. Froebel considered women to be the 
divinely appointed educators of children for the first 
seven years of their lives at least, until they become 
fully conscious of their power of thought, and know 
how to apply thought for effect. For two or three 
years, their place is in the nursery, whose law is ac- 
knowledged to be amusement. The nursery method 
of sympathetic supervision of children's spontaneity 
(which never should be left to uninstructed nurses) is 
simply continued in the kindergarten, where symbolic 
plays, for general bodily exercise, and the "occupa- 
tions," as the quieter games of production are called, 
suggest conversations which are the first object lessons. 
It is quite enough intellectual work for children under 
seven years of age, to learn to express their thoughts 
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and impressions in appropriate words ; to sing by rote 
the songs which describe their plays; to become skilful 
in the manipulations the occupations involve ; with such 
objective knowledge as is directly connected with the 
materials used. They can then go, at seven years old, 
from the kindergarten to the common primary school, 
with habits of docility, industry and order already ac- 
quired ; wide-awake senses and attention ; tempers not 
irritated by stupid and unreasonable repressions of 
their nature, and wills unperverted, and reasonably 
obedient. Is it not plain that, thus educated, they 
will easily learn to read ? and the knowledge acquired 
from books will stimulate production in large spheres 
of life, and the love of labor will not be in danger of 
dying out when the progressive rise into " the perfect, 
good, and fair " is guaranteed by productions that shall 
bring the life which is to come into that which now is. 
The immoral — some go so far as to call it the de- 
moralizing — influence of our public schools, which 
now at best sharpen the wits, and give means of power 
to do evil as well as good, has called attention of late 
to the character of state education, and the necessity 
of making it industrial, if only to save the masses of 
children from the temptations that now assail those 
who need to earn their living at once, but who leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen years of age unskilled in 
any species of labor. The only way to elevate the 
laborer to equal social position with the professional 
man, or even to self-respect, is to make labor sponta- 
neous and attractive ; but to make industry artistic 
is the only way to make it attractive, and supersede 
that spirit of gambling in business and politics which 
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SO fearfully weakens and corrupts our national char- 
acter, and threatens the liberties which rest on truth 
and justice. 

Finally, unless the right thing is done at once, and 
this reform of the fundamental education b initiated 
by competent teachers, a very great evil will arise. 
Already children's schools, assuming the name of kin- 
dergarten, — sometimes innocently, because ignorantly, 
— are growing up at different points in this country, 
which necessarily disgrace the principle of Froebel, 
who worked out, by a whole lifetime of experimenting, 
the true processes of the first stages of human educa- 
tion. These pseudo-kindergartens are a mere alterna- 
tion of the old routine with plays and imitative working 
by patterns, making children frivolous, or little ma- 
chines, or else disgusting them ; for, in proportion to 
their natural abounding life, children tire of what is 
mechanical. 



TO G. C, ON HIS TWELFTH 

BIRTHDAY. 



Thou spirit bright ! though wishes only show 
How weak we are, how little 'tis we know, 
My heart will wish that childhood's sacred power 
Could still prolong for thee its consecrating hour. 

Yet what is time ? I know the spirit pure 
That breathes in childhood's bosom may endure 
The shock of years ; and that its sunny eye 
Doth tell of that within which may refuse to die. 

For childhood's bosom is the poet's dream ; 
The soul undarkened yet by earth ; the gleam 
Of light that was in Paradise ; the tree 
Whose fruit is genius, power, and immortality. 

But, oh ! how many turn aside to eat 

The tree of death ! Unfortified to meet 

The giant spirit of the earth, they die 

To all that makes life blest, beneath his withering eye. 

Oh I rush not thou so blindly into life, 
Nor ask too early for the giant strife ; 
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Note to Page 272. 

We insert this letter just as it was printed in the " Inde- 
pendent," although, being translated from the Hungarian 
by an Hungarian, it is not quite English. The reader will 
observe the date. Its incondita carmina are the most 
touching and conclusive answer to the question so often 
asked, " What has Kossuth done with the money collected 
in this country ? " But how can any one dare to ask a ques- 
tion, equivalent to inquiring if he has appropriated the pub- 
lic treasury of his nation to private purposes, when the very 
question shows that not the least trouble has been taken to 
investigate the fact ? Again and again, it has been shown 
in print that he has invested that money as a public trust. 

Bkuxellbs, September, 185a. 

My dear Friend, — You have been the first to welcome the 
exile with words of sympathy and friendship. Receive my warm- 
est thanks, and the assurance that your not-to-be-forgotten kind- 
ness has done infinite good to my heart, in which the pains of 
homelessness are to ache, like a flesh-wound, for a long time, and 
without the hope of cure. Yes; I did not come voluntarily, in 
order to shun the storm that struck down part of what W2is the 
3lest in my nation, and threatens the rest continually. No ; I 
i not wish to escape the thousand-fold misery by providing for 
/ own comfort It was such a consolation to me to face that 
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Still dwell serene, while love and joy grow strong 
Mid childhood's trusting prayers and sacred fear of 
wrong. 

'Tis thus the saint, the hero, and the sage 
Preserve the unfallen man from age to age, 
With childhood's asking heart still looking up 
Till He, the source of good, hath filled the o'erflowing 
cup. 

And hence the artist and the poet draw 
Their power to charm, to elevate, to awe ; 
Faithful to childhood's love and instincts, lo 1 
Od beauty calling, Paradise again doth glow 1 

And is it thus ? And is the gifted eye 

The unfettered flow of pure humanity? 

And do the Eternal Beauty, Truth, and Good 

Thus o'er the fountain-head of soul forever brood \ 

Then ever be a child ! In this one prayer 

I ask for all the loftiest man can share ; 

The spirit free from "custom's frosty weight," 

And open to all thought that makes our being great 

Boston, 1830. 
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Note to Page 272. 

We insert this letter just as it was printed in the " Inde- 
pendent," although, being translated from the Hungarian 
by an Hungarian, it is not quite English. The reader will 
observe the date. Its incondita carmina are the most 
touching and conclusive answer to the question so often 
asked, " What has Kossuth done with the money collected 
in this country ? " But how can any one dare to ask a ques- 
tion, equivalent to inquiring if he has appropriated the pub- 
lic treasury of his nation to private purposes, when the very 
question shows that not the least trouble has been taken to 
investigate the fact ? Again and again, it has been shown 
in print that he has invested that money as a public trust. 

Bruxbllbs, September, 1853. 

My dear Friend, — You have been the first to welcome the 
exile with words of sympathy and friendship. Receive my warm- 
est thanks, and the assurance that your not-to-be-forgotten kind- 
ness has done infinite good to my heart, in which the pains of 
homelessness are to ache, like a fiesh-wound, for a long time, and 
without the hope of cure. Yes; I did not come voluntarily^ in 
order to shun the storm that struck down part of what was the 
noblest in my nation, and threatens the rest continually. No ; I 
did not wish to escape the thousand-fold misery by providing for 
my own comfort It was such a consolation to me to face that 
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storm, to participate in that misery, to suffer and to struggle in 
the down-trodden, bleeding fatherland, and to feel happy when 
able to dry up a single tear, — to raise a single heart from beneath 
the load of discouraging circumstances I My own sufferings were 
hardly felt at all ; nay, I would not have wished to be an excep- 
tion among friends, who, during three hard years, often gained 
strength to struggle by the thought that / am suffering with them. 
Three years are a long time, and common suffering is a strong 
bond, stronger than the chain of slavery. To break that bond 
was to wound my heart, and our enemies did this work with 
raging hands. They expelled me from the beloved groaning- 
land; without that, I could have thrown myself down on its 
sacred soil, there to throb away a last farewell! And all this 
happened for no fault of mine, — for not one imprudent word in 
that country. It was the consequence of the treacherous revela- 
tion of secrets so carelessly managed abroad. I wish not, and 
will never stand up as accuser, lest I should be supposed to seek 
to sigh out my sorrows in the accusation. I say only so much, 
that I would bless destiny, and would willingly return to my 
prison-walls, if, through that, I could redeem my country and its 
holy cause from the incalculable results of the sajd carelessness. 
I would break my silence only in the case, if I could hope for 
remedy ; but, no such hope being possible, I will press down this 
pain, too, into my heart, which is already the dwelling-place of so 
many others. 

I have decided upon staying in Bruxelles as long as the perse- 
cuting hand of diplomacy shall not expel me from this asylum 
also. For the present^ we have a governmental promise to be 
left here undisturbed. For the future^ I hope to insure that 
peace by my own conduct which will convince the cabinet that I 
carefully avoid every opportunity of turning my place of refuge 
into a stage for sterile political intrigues. Bruxelles is endeared 
to me, above all, for my having found, in the few countrymen of 
ours who are here, not only fellow-sufferers, but also friends, and 
because I hope to find here that rest which 1 regard as the only 
consolation for the pain I feel on being deprived of sharing my 
unhappy country's sufferings. If I should be expelled from here, 
too^ where I shall go to, I know not 1 I will try to obtain some 
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more information about the state and circumstances of life in 
Jersey ; and if I can, that is, if one may live there cheaply, and 
have some opportunity of earning something, I will go there, if 
obliged to leave here. The fever of my diseased lungs and my 
blood-spitting do not allow me to undertake the long sea-voyage 
to America. If I could not go to Jersey, then I would settle in 
some English town, as remote as possible from London. It 
would pain me to exclude myself from my brother's society ; but 
still I would not live in London in any case. Having loved, as I 
love, my country, not in its splendor and happiness, but in its 
misery and servitude ; having admired, as I do admire, my nation, 
not so much in its glory as in the noble patience of its manly 
resignation, — I would have entered the thorny path of homeless- 
ness with very bitter feelings in me, indeed, even if I should have 
been received into the ready arms of sympathy by the warm wel- 
come of hospitable sentiments; but how much more bitterness 
must I harbor in me now, standing, as I am, on the loveless 
threshold of my dreary destination, to hear already that the 
Emigration in London looks upon our coming with eyes of envy 
and suspicion ; ready, perhaps, to cover with the mud of calumny 
all that is most sacred, lest a particle of boon, which it waits for, 
should fall to my share 1 And such rumors are afloat, as I see 
from your lines. Now, the circle in which rumors so utterly 
void of any foundation (for no one in our family has entertained 
or declared any such expectations) may not only originate, but 
spread; a circle in which, to the bitter disappointment of our 
hopes of finding; the position, unselfishly gold-pure character, and 
exclusively patriotic exertions of my brother raised above sus- 
picion and scandal; our own fellow-sufferers becoming enemies 
and slanderers, — such a circle — everybody must acknowledge 
it*- cannot be mine and my family's, after we have endured so 
many, but so grand, sufferings. You must not think, however^ 
that that part of the emigration which seems to seize upon our 
presence as an occasion to raise plots against my brother, shall 
discourage or even disturb me in the possession of that preciously 
kept treasure of my heart, — my faith in our nation. J will keep 
pure that remembrance which dwells enclosed in my mind with 
the image of f atherland, — of that country which no ill-fate, no 
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despotism, no misery could demoralize. So I shall stay far away 
from the scene of all ignoble insinuations and intrigues. But I 
cannot help making a few remarks in respect to those rumors, 
in so far as myself and my family are directly concerned in them. 
It is said that, wherever we may live, my brother will always be 
supposed to spend all that he has on us. Now, I have a greater 
respect for myself and my family than to condescend to make ex- 
cuses of any sort: this much I may, however, say, that he will 
not spend any thing at all on us, because he kcts nothing. At least, 
as far as I am acquainted with his circumstances and his position, 
he has never turned to his own profit any thing derived from that 
with which foreign nations have deservedly recompensed his 
honesty ; he considered, on the contrary, every farthing that he 
could obtain, as the stock of our countr}% thus sacred and inviola- 
ble. He who can judge his life in a different light is not worthy 
to be his judge ; and the vile suppositions of such a one cannot 
but wake the involuntary reflection that he, under similar circum- 
stances, would have acted less disinterestedly. We^ however, 
who are his relatives, not alone by the ties of blood, but also by 
those of principle and sentiments^ — we look with respect and 
(may I say so ?) with pi'ide at his honest poverty, the cares of 
which will never be augmented by our pretensions. We entirely 
share his opinions ; and, being conscious that he has nothings we 
shall follow the proverb, which says that "you must not look 
for any thing when there is nothing." Our consciences would, 
moreover, forbid us to shorten the laboriously earned farthings 
of the cause. . . . We possess, moreover, sufficient strength of 
mind to face privations, and we have a strong will to earn an 
honest livelihood. This much I will say to tranquilize the friends 
who feel uneasy about our material circumstances. To the ac- 
cuserSf one word more. If my brother had a private property of 
his own, he would not be responsible for its management to any 
one. If public trust had placed something to his disposal, and if 
parts of what had been thus given for the public cause could be 
employed in private assistance, and if stern necessity should force 
me to present myself in the rank of those to be provided for, I 
could stretch out my hand for help with that inward peace and 
self-conscious dignity which may be felt by those who have ful« 
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filled their duties. I am not to play the importante, nor have I 
any disposition to place the crown of martyrdom upon my head ; 
but I find as much fault with those who have no self-esteem as 
with those who overvalue their own worth. When, therefore, I 
see that men, in possession of vigorous health, on and after hav- 
ing laid to rest their gloriously served-for arms, could, in the 
midst of depressing circumstances, find no means of livelihood, 
and do not only not refuse, but perhaps even expect to be assisted, 
I, with a heavy malady in me, and mother of two fatherless chil- 
dren, should certainly not have to blush for accepting a similar 
help. I, a woman, could not fight on battle-fields, it is true ; but 
myself and my whole family have comprehended the voice of the 
times, and fulfilled those duties which were imposed upon us 
during these last three years of sadness and misery We fulfilled 
them — and they were at times very hard indeed, though not 
bloody — without a moment's wavering, fear of danger, or eva- 
sion of sacrifices. We have remained true and faithful to the 
last. Our past will be borne testimony to by our country ; and 
we will, in the mean time, without any breach of modesty, in 
quiet self-respect, scorn all contemptible accusations and insinua- 
tions. My brother will, I hope, do the same. We shall ask for 
and receive no assistance, and he shall give none, not because of 
the foul tongue of slanderers, but because we are in no need 
of it, being at the same time able and willing to work, and be- 
cause he has nothing to give away. So much once for all on that 
subject. ... I can write but little and seldom : of our country, I 
cannot; of foreign affairs, I shall not; of myself, — what could 
I write of my own self ? My head and my spirits have grown 
gray I My heart is become old, decrepit ; and age is sterile ! 
You must not make any mention of even these short epistles. I 
have nothing to ask for from the Emigration but oblivion. . . . 

My sick mother, Louise, and myself, will stay here. Emily 
will, in a short time, leave for America with her whole family. 
My children have grown up, in these adverse circumstances, with 
less favorable developments than I once expected. The loss 
may, however, be still recovered; there is as yet. time for it. 
They, too, send you their love ; how could you have supposed of 
me that I could have left my children to forget my friends ? You 
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say you are not changed. God be praised for it ! I, too, can say 

that I am not changed in any thing, — no, not even in respect to 

my faith in mankind. I have it strong still, in spite of so many w 

bitter disappointments. And so I address you in the open-hearted 

voice of old friendship ; and I expect your letters written in the 

same spirit. Let me not wait long for them. God bless you, and 

may He extend over your life all the good which is contained in 

the best wishes of your true friend, 

Meszlenyi. 



» 



The friend who communicates this letter to the ** Independent 

— " not as the best, noblest, most excellent of the many *' he had 

— adds, that she subsequently wrote to him, "Keep my letters; 
and, when our country shall have become free, you may use them 
to show how we have struggled, suffered, and, many of us, sunk." 
When shall we have those precious letters? 



